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Notes on Contributors 


The storytellers who contributed to this volume were respected elders at 
the time the stories were recorded, in the late 1970s and early 1980s. Most 
had learned the stories from their own parents, grandparents, aunts, and 
uncles, who in turn learned them from even earlier generations. They 
entrusted their stories to Abe Halpern because they believed that it would 
be better to pass them on in the admittedly untraditional format of a book 
than to let them be forgotten. Had it not been for the foresight, generosity, 
and courage of these storytellers, it is likely that many of the stories in this 
volume would by now have been lost. 

The translators and linguists who participated in the preparation of this 
volume hope to have honored the wishes of the past generation of elders by 
conveying their stories, and all the traditional knowledge contained within 
them, to present and future generations of Quechan people. 

Some families prefer not to share information about relatives who are 
no longer living, and their wishes are respected here. Other families have 
chosen to share biographical information as a way of making sure that it 
is passed on, along with the stories themselves, to future generations. We 
are very grateful for the contributions of all the storytellers and translators, 
including those whose biographies have been withheld. 


Storytellers 


Anonymous. One storyteller was born in 1923 and lived into the twenty- 
first century. She asked to remain anonymous. 


Rosita Carr was born in the spring of 1884 on Fort Yuma Indian Reservation. 
She passed away on May 13, 1983. 


Jessie Havchat Webb Escalante Etsepoiquarque was born on Fort Yuma 
Reservation on September 17, 1903. She grew up ina very traditional Quechan 
family and was well known as an expert on stories, songs, and Quechan 
traditions. She was a major contributor to Spirit Mountain: An Anthology of 
Yuman Story and Song, edited by Leanne Hinton and Lucille Watahomigie 
(University of Arizona Press, 1984). She passed away on February 1, 1998. 
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Mary Kelly Escalanti was born in 1905. She was the sister of Tom Kelly 
and the youngest child of one of the last great Quechan medicine men. She 
contributed a story and songs to Spirit Mountain: An Anthology of Yuman 
Story and Song. 


Tom Kelly was born late in 1891, at a time when Quechan territory 
extended across the border into Mexico. His family moved to the U.S. side 
of the border during the Mexican Revolution. He was the son of one of 
the last great medicine men, and he himself was a highly regarded expert 
on ceremonial matters and a major contributor to the book Kar’uk: Native 
Accounts of the Quechan Mourning Ceremony, by A.M. Halpern, edited by 
Amy Miller and Margaret Langdon (University of California Press, 1997). 
He passed away in 1982. 


Translators and Linguists 


George Bryant was born in 1921 and grew up speaking Quechan. He 
attended school on Fort Yuma Reservation, at Phoenix Indian School, 
Yuma High School, and the Sherman Institute. He joined the Marines as a 
young man and was awarded numerous decorations during World War II 
and the Korean War. Later he served on the Quechan Tribal Council and 
was instrumental in persuading the federal government to restore tribal 
lands, and in implementing many of the policies that have made the tribe 
successful today. 

George Bryant follows a family tradition of working with linguists to 
preserve the Quechan language. His father and grandfather worked with 
Abe Halpern in the 1930s, and he himself has worked with Amy Miller since 
1998. George Bryant is the primary contributor to the forthcoming Quechan 
Dictionary. His book Xiipuktan (First of All): Three Views of the Origins of the 
Quechan People was published in 2013 by Open Book Publishers. 


A.M. Halpern, called Abe by his friends, was born in 1914 and received 
his Ph.D. in Anthropology from the University of Chicago in 1947. He 
began work documenting the Quechan language in 1935 and continued 
(with lengthy interruptions for World War II and a thirty-year career in 
international relations) until his death in 1985. Further information about 
his work among the Quechan is provided in the Introduction to this volume, 
and a detailed biography may be found in Halpern’s book Kar'tik: Native 
Accounts of the Quechan Mourning Ceremony. 


Biographies of the Contributors — ix 


A.M. Halpern’s other publications include numerous articles on 
anthropology and linguistics, the most famous of which are “Yuma 
Kinship Terms” (American Anthropologist, 1942) and a grammar of Quechan 
published as a series of articles in the International Journal of American 
Linguistics (1946-1947). He transcribed, translated, and edited the section 
on “Quechan Literature” in Spirit Mountain: An Anthology of Yuman Story 
and Song. 


Barbara Levy grew up speaking Quechan. She learned English at school 
and as a student at Santa Monica City College. She also attended the 
American Indian Language Development Institute in 2004 and 2005. 
Barbara Levy is well known as an artist, doll-maker, and storyteller. After 
teaching the Quechan language for many years as a volunteer, she was 
named Director of the Quechan Language Preservation Program in 2010. 
Her essay “My Uncle Sam — The Storyteller” was published (under her 
former name, Barbara Antone) in Circle of Motion, edited by Kathleen 
Mullen Sands (Arizona Historical Society, 1990), and her story “Coyote 
and Hen” appears in Behind Dazzling Mountains: Southwestern Native Verbal 
Arts, edited by David Kozak (University of Nebraska Press, 2012). 


Amy Miller earned her Ph.D. in linguistics from the University of 
California, San Diego and has devoted the past 30 years to documenting 
Yuman languages. In 1998 she began to work with Quechan tribal 
members on projects which include not only the present volume but the 
forthcoming Quechan Dictionary and George Bryant’s book Xiipuktan (First 
of All): Three Views of the Origins of the Quechan People. She and her teacher 
Margaret Langdon completed the writing of A.M. Halpern’s book Kartik: 
Native Accounts of the Quechan Mourning Ceremony in the decade following 
his death. Amy Miller’s other books include A Grammar of Jamul Titpay 
(Mouton de Gruyter, 2001) and the Barona Inter-Tribal Dictionary (Barona 
Museum Press, 2008). 


Foreword 


Mark Turin 


New forms of collaboration have become central to the documentation, 
protection, and dissemination of endangered oral traditions. Indigenous 
communities who in the past shared their traditional knowledge with 
outside scholars are now exploring how to connect the narratives of their 
ancestors with a global public in ways that are respectful and ethical. This 
rich collection of Quechan oral literature is one such undertaking, and as 
readers, we have Quechan community members to thank for their generosity 
in sharing these extraordinary stories with us through this new anthology. 

Collaboration is not easy, and it’s rarely fast. As the ‘story’ of the 
eleven stories that came to be published in this volume demonstrates, 
partnerships can emerge almost accidentally, and may take half a century 
to be realized. When the young Abraham Halpern, under the auspices of 
the California State Emergency Relief Administration, visited Fort Yuma 
Indian Reservation for the first time in 1935 to compile a dictionary of the 
language, neither he nor the Quechan tribal members who entrusted their 
words to him could have predicted the sequence of events that would one 
day result in this book. With the outbreak of World War II and subsequent 
professional reassignments that would take Halpern in different directions, 
transmission of these treasures of Quechan oral literature was interrupted. 
Perhaps only the insightful Kwaytiu, ‘The One Who Sees,’ could have 
foreseen the twists and turns that would one day result in this publication. 

And then, in the 1970s, Halpern returned to the community. Through a 
second period of research and recordings, he reconnected with his earlier 
work, with elders, and with the oral traditions of the Quechan people of 
which he had become an almost accidental curator. In Stories from Quechan 
Oral Literature, Amy Miller builds powerfully on these various stages of 
work to make a lasting contribution to a deepening conversation between 
members of the Quechan community, outside scholars, and the historical 
archives and linguistic collections to which they have access. 
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Part of the complexity of collaboration is that it involves many people. 
As the names of the partners in this collection attest, there are many voices 
and contributions that must be acknowledged. As readers, we must 
foremost acknowledge the contributions of the many Quechan people 
who, over generations, have so generously shared their time, voices, and 
stories; organizationally, thanks go to the Tribal Council and the Language 
Preservation Program for their guidance and support. It is also important 
to recognize the translators, fieldworkers, linguists, and other partners 
who worked together so effectively to shape this work, and Amy Miller in 
particular for her passion and commitment in seeing this collection through 
to publication. Collaborations can be challenging because they bring many 
contributors into the conversation, and yet this is also why collaborations 
are so inherently exciting and necessary. 

As readers will discover in the first few pages, the oral literature of 
the Quechan people is great literature and an expression of the enduring 
creative capacity of humanity. The depth, sophistication, and timeless 
quality of these stories allow them to be read by, and to, people of all ages 
who will be drawn in and challenged by the insights that they bring. And 
most importantly, the oral literature of the Quechan people is an enduring 
living tradition: these stories have existed and persisted through voice, in 
community, on cassette, and now in print. As readers, we are the richer for 
these stories and must show our appreciation to all those who preceded 
us — ancestors, elders, mentors, and scholars — for all that they have done 
to bring the oral literature of the Quechan people to us. 


Dr Mark Turin 

Director, World Oral Literature Project 
Chair, First Nations Languages Program 
University of British Columbia 


Vancouver, Canada 
September 2014 


Introduction 


Amy Miller 


This book is a collection of eleven traditional stories from Quechan oral 
literature, presented in the Quechan language with English translation. 

Part I of this introduction sets the stories in their cultural and cross- 
cultural context. Part II describes how this volume arose through the 
collaborative efforts of tribal elders and linguists. It explains the translation 
process and the format in which the stories are presented. It also outlines 
the Quechan writing system and the conventions used in this volume. 

Summaries and notes on the stories may be found at the beginning of 
each chapter. 


Part I: The stories and their cultural context 


The Quechan are a Yuman people who have traditionally lived along the 
lower part of the Colorado River in California and Arizona.' At the time of 
first contact with whites, Quechan territory extended from around Needles, 
California to the Gulf of California (Forde 1931: 88). Today, the Quechan 
Indian Nation occupies a portion of the tribe’s former territory along 
the Colorado River, on Fort Yuma Indian Reservation in Winterhaven, 
California and extending into Yuma, Arizona. 


1 Bee (1981: viii) points out that Spanish records of the late seventeenth century are the 
first to mention the Quechan by name, but Stewart (1983: 1) cites evidence that the 
ancestors of the Quechan lived in the area for at least a millennium. 


http://dx.doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0049.07 
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Traditional Quechan culture is described in detail by Forde (1931). 
Further information may be found in Forbes (1965), Bee (1981, 1983), 
Halpern (1997), and Miller (1997). 

The Quechan language, also known as Kwatsaan liyda or Yuma, 
belongs to the Yuman language family. Recent work shows that the Yuman 
family is older and deeper than linguists had previously recognized; see 
Miller (in press). Within the Yuman family, Quechan is closely related 
to Mojave, Maricopa (Piipaash), Hualapai, Havasupai, and Yavapai 
(including Tolkapaya, Northeastern Yavapai, and Southeastern Yavapai), 
and somewhat more distantly related to Cocopa, Ko’alh, the Kumeyaay 
languages (including ‘Iipay, Campo/Imperial Valley, Los Conejos, Jamul 
Tiipay, Neji/Ja’aa Wa, La Huerta, and San José de la Zorra), and Kiliwa. 


Quechan storytelling 


Until the second half of the twentieth century, storytelling was a vital part 
of Quechan culture. As Abraham Halpern (1980: 51) explains: 


Traditionally, stories were told always at night — never in the daytime — 
in an atmosphere of intimacy and affection. [One elder] recalls as a very 
young child being held in the arms of her maternal grandfather while he put 
her to sleep by telling stories. [Another] recalls that after work in the fields 
everybody gathered around the campfire to be amused by Coyote stories 
told by his maternal grandfather. 


By the 1970s, storytelling was “not yet a lost art, but ... well on the way to 
becoming one” (Halpern 1980: 51). At that time, 


Even people in their 30s, as well as those older than that, remember with 
pleasure being put to sleep by tales told by their elders, and when a 
storyteller is now available who will narrate such tales, there are always 
eager listeners to hear him ... however, the number of narrators who are 
confident of their ability to tell the stories is small indeed. 


Quechan elders in the 1970s and early 1980s were well aware that the 
storytelling tradition was in danger, and their oral literature along with it. They 
trusted Halpern with their tales, convinced that it was preferable to transmit 
their oral literature in the foreign format of a book than to let it vanish. 

Today a few Quechan people still tell stories. However, the stories that 
are told today represent a small fraction of the Quechan oral tradition, and 
they are typically told on occasions in which the narrator is an honored 
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guest at an educational or inter-tribal artistic gathering rather than in the 
traditional context of late-night familial or social interaction. 

The stories in this volume are no longer widely known, even among 
Quechan elders. This book is intended to make them accessible in a 
bilingual format for the benefit of present and future generations. 


The stories in this volume 


Most of the stories in this volume take place at the beginning of time and 
are best understood in the context of the Quechan Creation myth (see for 
example Harrington 1908, Wilson 1984, Bryant and Miller 2013, and the 
2010 film Journey from Spirit Mountain). Their characters are the First People, 
that “race of beings who occupied the world in the mythic times before 
humans came into existence” and who “have names that we now associate 
with animals, or occasionally with plants and other natural phenomena” 
(Bright 1993: 20). In Quechan oral literature, the First People typically have 
the same cognitive and communicative abilities as today’s humans, and the 
same moral worth. Many have the characteristics that are now associated 
with their animal namesakes; for instance, Buzzard has wings and a taste 
for rotten flesh, while Spider travels down a silken thread. Some of the First 
People are endowed with spiritual powers which allow them to change 
size, form, or location at will, and some are able to use their powers to 
influence the actions of others and even to influence natural phenomena. 

The narratives in this volume are arranged in order of increasing 
complexity and are divided into chapters according to topic. Chapters 1 
and 2 introduce the reader to some of the themes and devices important 
in Quechan literature, as well as to Quechan rhetorical style and structure. 
They prepare the reader for the longer and more challenging stories which 
begin in Chapter 3. 

Chapters 2, 4, and 5 are devoted to what I call “story complexes,” that 
is, sets of narratives which share topics, characters, and events, but which 
are told from different perspectives and focus on different aspects of a 
story. Chapter 2 presents two narratives about an orphan boy who saves 
his community by killing a seven-headed monster. The story complex in 
Chapter 4 consists of three narratives, each offering a different perspective 
on the life and death of a giant named Kwaytiu. The story complex in 
Chapter 5 similarly presents three very different narratives concerned with 
the twin sons of Old Lady Sanyuuxdv. The first half of the story of ‘Aavém 
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Kwasdm in Chapter 6 is unlike any other in this volume, yet its second half 
has much in common with stories of Kwayuu and of Old Lady Sanyuuxdov, 
leaving the reader with an appropriate sense that much if not all Quechan 
oral literature is interrelated. 

The stories and story complexes in this volume form just a small part of the 
intricate web of interconnected stories that make up Quechan oral literature. 
Even in the small sample presented here, it is clear that the Quechan oral 
tradition is enriched not just by the artistry and imagination of its storytellers, 
but by the diversity of perspectives from which its stories are told. 


Why these stories are important 


In a culture where material possessions have traditionally been burned at 
death, language and oral literature are among the few things that have been 
passed down from ancient times. Of course, language and oral literature 
are dynamic: they change over time, adapting to new circumstances and 
enriching themselves with new ideas. They nonetheless remain important 
repositories of the traditions, values, knowledge, and beliefs of past 
generations. 

The stories in this volume may be appreciated on many levels. From one 
perspective, they are self-contained and entertaining. From another, they 
are instruments of what Millie Romero described as “powerful teaching”: 
they provide information about traditional society and its values, and 
lessons about life and people, that stands to benefit modern readers as well 
as traditional listeners. As Halpern (1980: 56) observes, 


The Quechan, nowadays as well as a generation or two ago, state that stories 
are told with the specific intent of educating the young concerning both 
good and bad behavior. [...] Some have commented to the effect that the 
story shows the young that there are people who behave in certain ways, 
good or bad, but that one doesn’t lecture the young concerning the meaning 
of the story. It is rather for the listener to reflect on the story and search 
out its meaning for himself. It is as if by exposing the listener to the total 
aspect of the human comedy one defines for him models or behavioral types, 
leaving it to him to choose his way in accordance with his natural gifts. 


From yet another perspective, many of the stories are part of a mythology 
that once spread across much of southwestern North America. Certain 
aspects of the story Xarathd, for instance, parallel the “Bird Nester” myth, 
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widespread in the American Southwest, as outlined by Bierhorst (2002: 
86-91). The three stories of Old Lady Sanyuuxdv presented in Chapter 5 
are reminiscent of the Southwestern myth known as “Flute Lure” (see 
Bierhorst 2002: 94-96). Within Yuman literatures, Quechan stories of Old 
Lady Sanyuuxdv are closely related to the Mojave story of Satukhota 
(Kroeber 1972: 99-116), the Halchidhoma story of Flute Lure (Spier 1933: 
367-396), and the Kumeyaay (Diegueno) story of Chaup (DuBois 1904). 

This volume contributes to Yuman and Native American literature in 
important ways. First, as representatives of the oral literature of the Quechan, 
its stories fill a tribal gap in Southwestern literature and mythology. 
Second, while the major studies of Yuman mythology by Kroeber (1948, 
1972) and Spier (1933: 345-422) take the form of ethnographers’ summaries, 
the stories in this volume are presented in the original language and in the 
storytellers’ own words. Third, and perhaps uniquely, this volume presents 
multiple stories about certain characters and events told from a variety of 
perspectives, giving the reader a vivid appreciation of the complexity and 
interconnectedness of Quechan oral literature and also of the fact that the 
narratives which make up this literature are not fixed entities but are as 
vibrant and diverse as the Quechan people themselves. 


Part II: How this volume came about 


A.M. Halpern’s work on Quechan language and 
literature 


The history of this volume can be traced back to 1935, when a 21-year-old 
student named Abraham Halpern visited Fort Yuma Indian Reservation 
for the first time. “I was assigned,” Halpern later wrote, “as supervisor of a 
project to compile a dictionary of the Quechan language by the California 
State Emergency Relief Administration, working with a crew of tribal 
members.”? He also taught some Quechan tribal members to write their 
language so that they could record stories told by the elder generation. 


2 This passage from Halpern’s unpublished writings is quoted by Langdon (1997: xvi). 
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The project lasted only three months, however; it ended when SERA was 
dissolved. Halpern made a second trip to Fort Yuma Reservation in the 
summer of 1938, this time supported by the University of Chicago. 

During these two trips, Halpern mastered the language and gathered 
material for a grammar which was later published as a series of articles 
in the International Journal of American Linguistics (1946-1947) and which 
remains one of the finest descriptive grammars ever written. 

Halpern’s work on Native American languages was interrupted by World 
War II, when he was recruited to develop intensive language courses for the 
military. After the war he was invited to join General MacArthur's staff as 
Advisor on Language Revision in Japan, and later he returned to the U.S. to 
pursue a career in Far Eastern political analysis, research, and teaching. 

In 1976, at the urging of his wife, Katherine Spencer Halpern, Halpern 
returned to Fort Yuma Reservation. Many people remembered him from 
his visits in the 1930s. Those who were too young to remember him were 
impressed with his command of the language. Several people have told me 
how they once heard a man telling Coyote stories in the community center 
and how surprised they were when they entered the room and saw that 
the storyteller was a white man. “I thought it must be old man C—,” said 
Barbara Levy, “but it was Halpern.” Halpern also taught tribal members to 
sing the song cycle known as Uurdv (Lightning), which he had learned in 
the 1930s and which since that time had been forgotten by most people. A 
modern performance of Uurdv by Quechan tribal singer Preston J. Arrow- 
weed may be seen in the film Journey from Spirit Mountain. 

At the time of Halpern’s return, many Quechan elders recognized 
the importance of preserving their knowledge for the benefit of future 
generations. Between 1976 and 1983, dozens of elders collaborated with 
Halpern, making tape recordings of traditional stories, songs, local history, 
vocabulary, and personal reminiscences. These elders included Howard 
Allen, Mabel Brown, Rosita Carr, Ignatius Cachora, Lorey Cachora, Pete 
Cachora, Amelia Caster, Henry Collins, John Comet, Lee Emerson, Jessie 
Webb Escalante, Mary Kelly Escalanti, Peter D. Escalanti, Josefa Hartt, Mina 
Hills, Stewart Homer, Preston Jefferson, Lavina Kelly, Tom Kelly, Lawrence 
Levy, Ethel Ortiz, Anona Quahlupe, and Isabel Rose, among others. Some 
of their stories, songs, and personal reminiscences have been published in 
Spirit Mountain: An Anthology of Yuman Story and Song (see Emerson 1984, 
Escalante 1984a,b,c, Escalanti 1984a,b,c, Caster 1984a,b, and Ortiz 1984), and 
some of their important teachings about Quechan culture were included in 
Kar’uk: Native Accounts of the Quechan Mourning Ceremony (Halpern 1997). 
The present volume represents one more installment in the ongoing effort to 
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complete the work that Halpern and tribal elders began in 1976. 

The stories in this volume were told in private homes to small, Quechan- 
speaking audiences which included Abe Halpern, often an interpreter, 
and sometimes friends and relatives of the narrator. They were recorded 
on cassette tape. Cats, dogs, chickens, and airplanes may be heard, and 
electricity generators are ubiquitous. 

Since he spoke and understood Quechan very well, Halpern was 
able to follow most of the stories as they were being told; the depth of 
his understanding is made clear by the questions he asked (in Quechan 
or through an interpreter) at the conclusion of the story. Halpern later 
transcribed the stories by hand, and a study of his papers shows that he 
listened to recordings of the stories in the company of Quechan speakers, 
including Ernest Cachora, Tessy Escalante, Mina Hills, Barbara Levy, 
Eunice Miguel, and Millie Romero, in order to verify the accuracy of his 
transcriptions.° His transcriptions are interspersed with notes on the proper 
interpretation of difficult passages and glosses of words and expressions 
unfamiliar to him. 

Halpern’s command of Quechan was great enough that his annotations 
and glosses are relatively few, and for many of the stories — including 
those in this volume — he never got around to writing out full English 
translations. He did, however, translate passages from several for quotation 
in his article “Sex Differences in Quechan Narration” (Halpern 1980), and 
he wrote summaries of “The Man Who Bothered Ants” and “Puk Atsé” as 
well as extensive notes on the interpretation of the first half of Josefa Hartt’s 
story “Old Lady Sanyuuxdv.” 

Halpern died in 1985, before he was able to finish his work. He was 
mourned by the Quechan Tribe and honored with an anniversary ceremony 
a year after his death. A headstone bearing his Quechan name, Quechan 
Tiyda (Quechan Language), has been placed in the tribal cemetery. 


Translation, the bilingual presentation, and the 
broken-line format 


I came to this project armed with copies of Halpern’s recordings and copies 
of his transcriptions. In order to translate the stories, I worked individually 


3 Not all of Halpern’s marginal notes identify the person who helped him, so it is possible 
that some names have been omitted. 
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with three fluent Quechan speakers: Barbara Levy, George Bryant, and 
Millie Romero. We began the translation process by listening to a story 
and discussing it in English. Then we returned to the beginning and the 
real work began: we went over the story again, this time very slowly, and 
I asked about each unfamiliar word and phrase and gradually came to 
understand the story at the morphological and syntactic levels as well as 
at the level of the narrative. Translation was never easy; sometimes it was 
necessary to repeat a passage dozens of times before its meaning became 
clear. I went over each story at least twice, with at least two speakers. I 
am grateful to Barbara Levy, George Bryant, and Millie Romero for their 
insights into the stories and into Quechan language and culture, and also 
for their patience and for the dedication and enthusiasm with which they 
approached the work. Without them the stories in this volume would never 
have been made available to an English-speaking audience. 

The stories are presented here in a bilingual format, with the original 
Quechan story on the even-numbered pages and a line-matched English 
translation on the facing (odd-numbered) pages. 

The Quechan text is divided into lines motivated by prosodic criteria, 
including melody, rhythm, and pauses, as outlined by Miller (1997). Each 
line of Quechan is given a coherent English translation. Since native 
speakers prefer to translate at the levels of the word and the theme, 
responsibility for translation at the level of the prosodic line fell to me, 
and the line-by-line translations in this volume incorporate not only the 
insights of Barbara Levy, George Bryant, and Millie Romero but also 
my own understanding of Quechan morphology, syntax, and discourse. 
For a detailed discussion of the process used to arrive at line-by-line 
translations, see Miller (1997: 19-24) and Miller (2013: 7-11). 

The primary goal of the translation presented here is to convey in English 
the intended meaning of each line of Quechan. In some cases it was necessary 
to add lexical information to an English line in order to capture information 
conveyed either implicitly or grammatically in the corresponding Quechan. 
For instance, since English lacks a switch-reference system, it was sometimes 
necessary to add a noun phrase to the translation to help the reader keep 
track of reference. Since English lacks overt case markers for lexical noun 
phrases, it was sometimes necessary to add a verb to a line consisting solely 
of a postposed noun phrase in order to clarify that noun phrase’s function. 
Added information appears between parentheses. 
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Groups of lines are divided into sentences based upon their 
intonational and/or syntactic characteristics and punctuated accordingly. 
Certain grammatical morphemes unambiguously indicate major syntactic 
boundaries, but such morphemes are relatively rare, and in order to 
make the English translation more readable I have divided the texts 
into sentences of manageable length on the basis of intonational cues. A 
line falling to a low pitch, for instance, is presumed to end a prosodic 
“sentence” and is punctuated accordingly. 

Lines are also organized into groups on the basis of prosodic 
information; typically, a group of lines ends, and a blank line appears, 
whenever the narrator brings his narrative to a full stop, typically 
identified by a relatively long unfilled pause, audible intake of breath, 
and/or a fall to an especially low pitch. 

The resulting broken-line format* is intended to allow the English 
translation to capture as much as possible the rhetorical structure and 
local organization of the oral delivery, to highlight stylistic devices such 
as repetition and syntactic parallelism, and to call attention to affective 
factors such as emphasis and uncertainty. It also regulates reading pace, 
encouraging the reader to give due attention to each idea as it is expressed 
as the story unfolds. Language learners will find that each line of English 
provides the key to a the corresponding line of Quechan, resulting in 
units of meaningful language small enough to be digested by beginners, 
while each text provides a model of both syntax and rhetorical structure 
for advanced students of language and storytelling. 


How this volume was edited 


The project of translating Abe Halpern’s vast collection of Quechan 
language material has been under way since 1998. My fellow translators 
and I soon discovered that Halpern recorded multiple versions of certain 
stories. Each version offered a unique perspective on mythic events, and 


4 This format bears a superficial resemblance to the “ethnopoetic” formats of Tedlock 
(1972, 1983), Hymes (1981), Luthin (1991), and several papers in Swann (1993), among 
others. Ethnopoetic formats are often associated with dramatic poetry or measured verse, 
so it is worth mentioning that the stories in this volume fall into neither category. 
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each was astonishingly different from other versions of the same story. 
Although it was generally expected that I should seek out the “best” or 
“most correct” narrative to represent each story, I could not bring myself to 
do so: not only would a great deal of valuable material be neglected, but 
Quechan oral literature would be misrepresented and much of its richness 
lost. It was clear to me that the only way to do justice to Quechan oral 
literature would be to allow multiple narratives on a given topic to coexist 
in the written volume, just as they have traditionally coexisted in the oral 
sphere. The concept of the “story complex” was born of this necessity. 

Most of the stories in this volume were told as free-standing narratives, 
but Josefa Hartt’s story of Kwaytiu and John Comet’s story of Shakwatxot 
were extracted from longer narrations. 

Within each story, omissions are few. Omissions of just a few words 
are indicated with a convention of three asterisks (***), as are brief 
interruptions. Omissions of more than one prosodic line of material, and 
major interruptions, are indicated by three sets of three asterisks (*** *** 

**). Pause fillers (of great frequency and usually in the form of the syllable 
aa), as well as false starts, have been omitted in order to conserve space 
and allow fluent reading of the narratives. 


Sound system and orthography 


In this volume, Quechan is written phonemically, using a practical 
writing system developed in consultation with tribal elders at numerous 
orthography sessions in 1998 and 1999 and a forum on Quechan writing 
at the 2004 Yuman Languages Summit in Parker, Arizona. This writing 
system is also used in Xiipuktan (First of All): Three Views of the Origins of the 
Quechan People (Bryant and Miller 2013), in Kwatsdan Iiyda Mattkuu éeyk! 
(Learn the Quechan Language!), and in the forthcoming Quechan Dictionary. 
Symbols used in the Quechan alphabet are given in the left-hand column 
below, and the sound is described in a non-technical way in the right- 
hand column. In the middle column, each phoneme is rendered in the 
phonetic symbols used by Halpern (1997). 
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Quechan alphabet 

a,a /a/ like thea in about. 

aa /a/ a longer sound, like the a in father. 

a /a/_ ~—unaccented a represents the “disappearing vowel”; its 
pronunciation is discussed below. 

e /e/ __ like the e in pet. 

ee /e/  thesame sound, but held for a longer time. For some speakers, 
in some contexts, ee is lowered and sounds almost like the a in 
mad, only held for a longer time. 

a /a/_ this symbol represents the “disappearing vowel” in post- 
stress position; see below. 

/f/ like English f. This sound is found only in loan words. 

g  /g/ like English g. This sound is found only in loan words. 

i /i/ like the iin pit. 

ii /i/ like thei in machine, but held for a longer time. 

k /k/ like the k in sky. 

kw /k*/ the same sound, but made with rounded lips. It sounds like 
the kw in backward. 

ky = /k/ like the ky in backyard. 

1 /M/ is like English / as in list. 

ll /h/ this sound is not found in English and is rare in Quechan. To 
make it, touch the tip of your tongue to your upper teeth, and 
blow air out along the sides of your tongue. 

lly // this sound is not found in English and is rare in Quechan. To 
make it, touch the tip of your tongue to your lower teeth, and 
blow air out along the sides of your tongue. 

ly = //_ slike the Ji in million. 

m /m/_ like them inmom. 

n /n/ like Spanish n, as in bonito. 

ng /p/ like the ng in sing. This sound is rare in spoken Quechan but 
found in many song words. 

ny /n/ like the ny in canyon. 

O /o/ like Spanish 0; somewhere between the sound of 0 in gone and 
the sound of o in poke. 

oo /o-/ the same sound, but held for a longer time. 
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p /p/ _ like the English p in spin. 

q___/q/ _ similar to k, but pronounced further back in the mouth. 

qw_ /q*/ the same sound, but made with rounded lips. 

r /t/ atapped or slightly trilled 1, like the r in Spanish Maria. 

Ss /s/ like Spanish s, as in peso. 

sh /s/ this sound is not like English sh; instead, it is a “whistling 
sound” made with the tip of the tongue at the roots of the 
teeth and slightly curled back. 

t /t/ like Spanish t, as in bonito. This sound is made with the tip of 
the tongue touching the upper front teeth or even between 
the teeth. 

th /6/ _ like the th in English this. 

ts /c/ like the ts in outside, but a single sound rather than a sequence 
of two sounds. 

tt /t/ like English t, as in stuck, or slightly farther back in the mouth. 

ty  /t/ _ like the ty in got ya! 

/u/ like Spanish u; somewhere between the u of put and the 00 of 

hoop. 


fon 


uu /u-/ like the oo in moon, but held for a longer time. 

v /v/__ like the v in very. 

w  /w/ _ like the w in wet. 

x /x/ like the ch in German ach or the j in Spanish joya. 

xw_ /x*/ the same sound, but made with rounded lips. 

y /y/l _ like the y in yes. 

/?/ this sound, known as “glottal stop,” is actually a brief period 
of silence made by closing the vocal cords. In English it is 
found in the negative expression uh-uh and the warning uh-oh. 


Notes on pronunciation and spelling 


For many speakers, particularly those of the older generation, a vowel at 
the beginning of a word is preceded by aspiration (a puff of air, which 
some people think of as a little h). Aspiration disappears when the word 
is prefixed; for instance, while aspiration may be heard at the beginning of 
av’dak (‘he walked’), it is not heard in nyaav’dak (‘when he walked’). 

In the 1930s, Halpern (1946a: 31) determined that unaccented ee and 
oo were allophones (variants conditioned by their surroundings) of ii 
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and uu respectively, and his orthography reflects this analysis. Halpern 
assumed that his analysis holds true for the 1970s, and the spelling in 
this volume reflects his assumption. For many Quechan speakers of 
the present generation, unstressed ee and oo are phonemically distinct 
from unstressed ii and uu, and consequently there are slight differences 
in spelling between the modern versions of certain words and the older 
versions presented in this volume. 

The vowels d@ and @ are pronounced like the a in about. Unaccented a, 
on the other hand, represents an inorganic vowel: that is, a vowel which 
may disappear or be relocated when prefixes are added to or subtracted 
from a given word. Illustrative examples may be found in Kwatsdan Iiyda 
Mattkuuéeyk!. The pronunciation of an inorganic vowel depends upon the 
consonants that surround it. For instance, when followed by y or between 
palatal consonants, unaccented a may be pronounced like the i in pit; when 
followed by w it is usually pronounced like the u in put; and when followed 
by glottal stop (‘) and an accented vowel, it may echo the sound of the 
accented vowel. 

The symbol a represents the inorganic vowel in post-stress position. 

When an accented vowelis followed by y or w, the sounds are pronounced 
sequentially. When pronouncing the sequence day, for instance, first 
pronounce the aa sound (like the a in father), then pronounce the y sound 
(as in yes). The resulting sequence will sound something like the English 
word eye, but held for a longer time. When pronouncing the sequence éw, 
first pronounce the e (like the e in pet) and then the w (as in wet). 


Quechan grammar 


The phonology and morphology of Quechan are described in detail by 
Halpern (1946, 1947). Further information may be found in Langdon (1977) 
and Miller (1997). 


Conventions 


The following conventions are used in this volume: 
° Each line of Quechan text represents a prosodically motivated unit. 
° Each line of English presents a translation of the corresponding 
line of Quechan. 
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° If a prosodic line is too long to fit within a graphic line, it is 
continued on a second graphic line. The second graphic line is 
indented. 

e A prosodically motivated paragraph is followed by a blank line. 

e — Aseries of three asterisks (***) indicates a brief interruption or the 
omission of a word or two. 

° Three series of three asterisks (*** *** ***) indicates a more lengthy 
omission or a major interruption. 

e When the symbol t or the symbol tt (each of which represents a 
distinct sound, as described above) is followed by the symbol t or 
the symbol ts, a hyphen is used to separate the relevant symbols. 
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1. The Man Who Bothered Ants 


Told by Jessie Webb Escalante 


Translated by Barbara Levy, 
George Bryant, and Amy Miller 


http://dx.doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0049.01 


Notes and synopsis 


This story was told to Abe Halpern by Jessie Webb Escalante on April 22, 
1980. Halpern later reviewed his transcript of the story with Ernest Cachora. 

The main character in this story is a person who has a habit of annoying 
ants by poking their nest with a stick. Eventually an angry ant pulls both 
the man and his horse into the nest. Man and horse are held captive for 
such a long time that the man’s family and friends begin to mourn his 
death. Finally, the man and his horse are released and return home. The 
horse, once pure white, is now covered with red spots which are the 
handprints of ants. 

In some ways, this is a simple story explaining a fact of nature: how the 
appaloosa got his spots. At a deeper level, however, the story is revealing 
about Quechan literature, culture, and worldview. It takes place at the 
beginning of time, and its characters are among the First People. It features 
a theme favored in Quechan oral literature: the main character’s love of 
his home and people. No explanation is given for the man’s behavior, and 
none is needed: in Quechan culture, people are the way they are, and 
others around them accept this. In the end, the man understands that what 
has happened to him is the consequence of his own actions. 
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The Man Who Bothered Ants 


Told by Jessie Webb Escalante 


Pa'iipaats suuvaat. 
Pa'iipaats nyavayk suuvaa. 


Pa'iipaats 'atayk nyavayk viivak, 
athttus 

athotk 

avats 'ashéntak alyuuvaapotoka. 
Tsam'athtlyom éevtek uuvaat. 


'Anyaayk viithiim, 
amanok, 

tsam'athtly nyavanya, 
tsam'athtily kéek a'ét. 
'Anyétsots nyuuritsk. 


Tsam'athtily kéek uuvaak. 
Nyavanya ka'ak viiwaam 
uukakyaav. 


Awétk uuvaat. 


Nyaavom éevtak, 
Be A , ; 
ashéntok alyuuvaak awétk uuvaa. 


Tsam'athtly 'ava xalykwaak awétk, 
uuvaat. 


Vuuvaam, 

uuyoov va'arak, 
tsam'athtlyavats, 

uuyodovk vuundotsaa, 
nyamuuév aly'ématak vuundo. 


The Man Who Bothered Ants 


Someone was over there. 
Someone was living over there. 


A lot of people were living here, 

but 

it happened 

that this (person) was the only one (who did it). 
He bothered ants. 


When the sun came up, 

he got up, 

and as for the ants’ nest, 

he was going to stir up the ants. 
We say that. 


He went about stirring up the ants. 
He went along kicking their nest, 
going all around it. 


That’s what he was doing. 


He bothered these (ants), 
and he was the only one who did. 


He looked for ants’ nests, and so, 
there he was. 


Here he was, 

and they always watched him, 
those ants, 

they watched him, but 

they didn’t bother him. 
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Vuunodom, 

vuuvaatk, 

vathats, 

'anyaa atspak viithiim, 
nydanyom éevtok, 
nydanyom éevtok uuvaat. 


Uuyoovt, 

avuuvaak, 

nyaavats, 

'axatt-ts siiv'awom, 
athawk alyvak viiyaa. 


Makyéely aakwiink avaatk a'étk athtm. 
Xatt xamaaly nyiipaq kwaiitsonyts. 


Uuvaak, 
k6ér alynyaayémok uuvaa. 


Nyaawinyom'ashk viiydak. 


Viiyaaxayom, 
tsam'athtlyanyts atspakata. 
Aytutka. 


Siiv'awt. 
Avats 'axattony alyta'ér alyaskyiik a'éxaym, 
nyiiv'awtk viiv'awt. 


“Moo, 

maapa'iipaa, 

maanyts mawii va'arok viimuuvaak, 
ammawiim, 

'aytutk 'awétkitya,” 

a'fi, 

a'avaks, 

a'étk uu'av lyaviitam, 

a'avak siiv'aw. 


The Man Who Bothered Ants 


Here they were, 

and here he was, 

this (person), 

and the sun came up, 

and he bothered them, 

he kept on bothering them. 


They watched him, 

and there he was, 

this (person), 

and there was a horse over there, 
and he took it and went riding on it. 


He was planning to turn around somewhere and come back. 


It was a pure white horse. 


There he was, 
he was there for a long time. 


He went along doing it once again. 


He went along, and suddenly, 
an ant came out, they say. 
And he saw him. 


He stood there. 
This (man) was still on top of the horse, and suddenly 
(the ant) was standing there. 


“Okay, 

you person, 

you are the one who is always doing that, 
that’s what you do, 

I’ve seen it,” 

he said, 

and (the man) heard it, or 

he heard something like that, 

and he stood there listening. 
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Koroaly nyaa'im, 

'axattony ayaak nyiktaxpdalyk, 
nyavaly alyaakxavot. 

Tsam'athtily nyavaly alyaakxavok, 
iiwaa. 


Nyaaiiwaamk, 
vanyaawaam, 

'ava alyaakxava. 

'Amatt maxak aakxavotom. 
Nyavayapatk siivak athtim, 
alyaakxav. 


Aytutk siiv'awat. 

'Amattonyts 'axwétt-tok. 
Pa'iipaavots 'axwétt-tak athétom, 
ayuutk siiv'aw. 


Pa'iipaats athot, 
'axwéettk, 
pa'iipaanyanyts. 


Athtim, 

pa'iipaanyts vaathiik apak, 
'axattony uuydovak vuuv'dtsk, 
séx a'étk vuuv'étst. 


'Axattonyts xamaaly nyiipaq a'étum. 


Viithfik, 
'axattony apask a'av. 


'Axatt-ts athétom aytutk, 
apask a'avak a'étk uuvaat. 
Tsam'athtly 'ashéntots nyiivapaay. 


lishaalya — 
athtts, 
nyiitsaam. 


The Man Who Bothered Ants 


After a while, 

(the ant) went after the horse and pulled him, 
and he took them into the nest. 

He took them into the ants’ nest, 

all by himself. 


All by himself, 

he took them away, 

and he brought them into the nest. 

He took them under the ground. 

(Other ants) were living there too, and so, 
he took them in. 


(The man) stood there looking. 
The ground was red. 

The (ant) people were red, and so, 
he stood there looking. 


They were people, 
and they were red, 
those people (were). 


So, 

those (ant) people came, 

and they stood there looking at the horse, 
they stood there in a crowd. 


The horse was pure white. 


(One of them) came, 
and he touched the horse with the palm of his hand. 


He saw that it was a horse, 
and he wanted to touch it. 
One of the ants leaned on it. 


His hands — 
he did it, 
he put them down there. 
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Axtatt nyiitsaam, 
sharéq, 

avik atsaam, 
awim, 

awétk suuvaat. 


Suuvaam, 

vathats aytiuk suuvaa. 

'Amattevats x4am athtium aytuk suuvaatk, 
amétk suuvaat, 

kaathém takuuvékxats athtulyemtom. 


Suuvaam, 
pa'iipaanyanyts shataméevak vuundook. 


“Pa'iipaanyts kaathomtan 'anyéwk ath6mtim?” 
a’étk vuundo. 


Uuyoov alyém, 
shatmathdaav. 


“Aptykom athotkitya,” 
a'étk vuunoo. 


Matsats'étk vuunoot. 
Aptyk a'étk awitya. 
Matsats'fi vuun6o. 


Vuunook, 

kor alynyaayémom, 
pa'iipaats 'ataytan mattaaévk, 
matsats'fim viithawk, 
niimtak viithaw. 


“Moo, 

nyamaam, 

aptytok athtitya,” 

a'ét. 

“Kaathémok uuvaaxats athtiulyomk,” 
a'étk viitiiv. 


The Man Who Bothered Ants 


He put them down on the (horse’s) back, 
he took hold of him, 

he put (his hands) down there, 

and so, 

he went about doing it. 


There he was, 

and this (man) was watching. 

He saw that the place was different, 

and he was weeping, 

(because) there was no way he could return. 


There he was, 
and the people (back home) were missing him. 


“How could that person have disappeared?” 
they were saying. 


They didn’t see him, 
and they didn’t know what had happened to him. 


“Tt must be that he has died,” 
they were saying. 


They were weeping. 
They thought he was dead. 
They were weeping. 


There they were. 

and after a while, 

a lot of people got together, 
and they were weeping, 
and they got through it. 


“Okay, 

that’s all, 

he is dead,” 

they said. 

“There’s no way he will be here again,” 
they were saying. 
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'Anyaats vanyaathik, 

k6ér alynyaayémk, 

vanyaathawom, 

takavék — 

uukavék. 

Tsam'athtlyonyts athawk uukavék. 


“Moo, 
nyamaam. 
Kayémk,” a'ét. 


Uukavék vuuthiik, 
nyavany 'avuuydanyom shapiittk awét. 


Atspakt. 
'Axattony uunaxwily alyaskyiik atspakt. 


Atspak, 

avathfim. 

'axattonya 

tsam'athtly nyiishaalya nyiithaawotk, 
'axwéettk, 

'axweéttk athot, 

xamaalyotk 'axwétt. 


Takavék viithiit. 


Vathats aptyk a'étk athim, 
nyaashtamathaavk viitfivt. 
Viitiivxayom, 
nyiiv'aw a’ét. 


“Ta'axanok athtuk kaathtu?” aaly'étk, 
ayOovxayom, 

ta'axanok — 

avaamok athot! 


Ay6ovat, 
matsats'étk siithaw. 


The Man Who Bothered Ants 


Time lay here, 

a long time passed, 

and while they were there, 

he came back — 

they brought him back. 

The ants took him and brought him back. 


“Okay, 
that’s all. 
Go on back,” they said. 


They brought him back, 
and they closed the door of their house. 


He reappeared. 
Still leading the horse, he reappeared. 


He reappeared, 

he came (back), 

and as for the horse, 

the ants’ handprints were here and there on his back, 
and they were red, 

they were red, and so, 

(the horse) was white and red. 


He came back. 


They thought he was dead, and so, 
they sat here without recognizing him. 
They sat here, and suddenly 

he was standing there. 


“Could it really be him?” they wondered, 
and they looked, and suddenly 

it really was him — 

he was back! 


They looked at him, 
and they were weeping. 
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'Axattony law a'fm aytuxayom; 
'axwéettk, 

iishaalya nyiithaaw, 

'axwéttk, 

'axwéttk a'ét. 

Aytutk viiv'aw. 


Anak, 
mattkanéavok vuunoot. 


Vathats pa'iipaava xalykwaak vuunook, 
aaéevok vuun6éok. 

'Ataytank viivam, 

nyuukandavok vuund6ot. 


“'Anyaats 'athtiu 'ayaaxayom, 
tsam'athtilyam 'éevok 'uuvaam, 
vanyawitsom 'athtum nya'thtuva,” a'f. 
'Atsuuytuny kanaavek vuundot. 


'Axattony athaw, 
tashattk wuyéovak vuundot. 


'Axwéttk. 


Axtatt nyiithaaw, 
'axweéttk athot, 
iishaalyonyts. 


Athtum, 
uuydovok vuundo. 


Moo, 
nyamaam. 
Takavék avaak a'étk. 


Vuunook athtuk a'étk, 
nyaamaam. 
Apayox. 


The Man Who Bothered Ants 


They turned their heads and looked at the horse; 
they were red, 

the handprints were here and there, 

and they were red, 

they were red, they say. 

(The people) stood there looking. 


He sat down, 
and he went about telling his story. 


This one went looking for people, 

and he gathered them together. 

A lot (of people) were here, 

and (the man) went about telling them. 


“T went along doing (that), 

I bothered ants, 

and this is what they did to me,” he said. 
He went about explaining what he had seen. 


They took the horse, 
they stood it there and looked it over. 


It was (marked with) red. 


They were here and there on its back, 
and they were red, 
the handprints. 


So, 
they were looking at it. 


Well, 
that’s all. 
He came back, they say. 


Here they were, and so, 
that’s all. 
That will be the end. 
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2. Two Stories About the 
Orphan Boy and the Monster 


‘Aréey 


Told by an anonymous Quechan elder 


Translated by Millie Romero, 
Barbara Levy, and Amy Miller 


Tsakwsha Kwapaaxkyée 
(Seven Heads) 


Told by John Comet 


Translated by Barbara Levy, 
George Bryant, and Amy Miller 


http://dx.doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0049.02 


This chapter presents two narratives about an orphan boy and a seven- 
headed monster. These stories appear to have been influenced by European 
folklore (as discussed below), yet they are nonetheless very much Quechan 
stories. For readers who are unfamiliar with Quechan literature, they 
provide a relatively simple plot while introducing Quechan themes, 
literary devices, and rhetorical style. Readers who are already expert in 
Quechan oral literature will appreciate the ingenuity with which these 
stories integrate European and traditional Quechan ideas. 

The two narratives in this chapter focus on different events: ‘Aréey on 
the difficult journey the boy must make in order to reach the monster, and 
Tsakwsha Kwapaaxkyée on the details of the fight between the two main 
characters and the events which unfold after the monster is killed. 


Notes and synopsis: ‘Aréey 


This story was told to Halpern on March 14, 1979 by a Quechan elder (born 
in 1923) who asked to remain anonymous. The elder’s niece, Millie Romero, 
was also present, and explained that the story had been told to the elder by 
her parents as a bedtime story. Halpern later reviewed his transcript of the 
story with Millie Romero. 

The main character is an orphan boy who lives under the authority 
of a character called ‘Aréey (see below for the significance of this name). 
‘Aréey mistreats and imprisons the boy. Eventually a monster threatens the 
population, and everyone who tries to kill the monster fails. The orphan 
boy volunteers for the job, but his offer is rejected with scorn. He uses 
his spiritual powers to escape from confinement, overcome tremendous 
obstacles, and kill the monster. He returns home with the monster’s seven 
tongues to prove that he has done the deed. 

The seven-headed monster in this story is referred to as ‘Aavém Kwasam 
but bears no resemblence to the character of the same name in Chapter 6. 
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Notes and synopsis: Tsakwsha Kwapaaxkyée (Seven 
Heads) 


John Comet told the story Tsakwsha Kwapaaxkyée to Abe Halpern on January 
31,1981. 

In this story, a village is besieged by an unknown predator. Sheep and 
other domestic animals are being killed and eaten at night, and no-one 
can figure out who the predator is or how to stop him. Finally an orphan 
boy who lives in the village discovers that the monster Seven Heads is 
responsible. He seeks out Seven Heads and, against all odds, succeeds in 
killing him. He cuts off the monster’s seven tongues and carries them home, 
where his cat swallows them. 

Soon another person finds the body of Seven Heads and takes credit for 
killing the monster. The orphan boy’s cat regurgitates the monster’s seven 
tongues, and everyone realizes that the true hero is the orphan boy. The 
man who made the false claim is cruelly punished, and the people have a 
feast to celebrate the death of the monster. 


European influence and the significance of these 
stories in the study of oral literature 


Both of the narratives in this chapter involve an orphan boy who kills a 
seven-headed monster and cuts out his tongues. A similar monster meets 
a similar fate in some European fairy tales; see for example the story of 
Georgik and Merlin (Cadic 2013). In the story of Georgik and Merlin, just 
as in Tsakwshd Kwapaaxkyée, a dishonest person takes credit for killing 
the monster and is revealed as an impostor when the monster's severed 
tongues are found. It should be noted that apart from these shared points 
of plot, the stories in Chapter 2 are very different from the fairy tale of 
Georgik and Merlin. 

Other details provide further suggestion of European influence. In the 
story called ‘Aréey, the name of the title character is borrowed from the 
Spanish word rey (‘king’), and the character has much in common with 
royal antagonists in European fairy tales. The fact that the monster has 
seven heads is another revealing detail. Seven is a significant number in 
European culture. In traditional Quechan culture, on the other hand, the 
ritual number is four: events of ritual significance are performed four times 
or last for four days (see chapters 3-6 of this volume, Halpern 1997, and 
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Bryant and Miller 2013), and in the Creation story, Sky Snake had four 
heads (see Bryant and Miller 2013). Third, both of the stories in this chapter 
depict acts of cruelty — for instance, in one story, ‘Aréey imprisons the 
orphan boy, and in the other, the guilty impostor is tied to a mule and 
dragged to death — which may have been inspired by the behavior of 
whites toward Native Americans. 

In spite of European influence, the two stories in Chapter 2 are rich in 
traditional Quechan elements. For instance, in the story called ‘Aréey, the 
orphan boy protagonist has spiritual powers which allow him to change 
form at will. Thanks to these powers, he is able to complete a dangerous 
journey at which ordinary people have failed. In the story Tsakwshd 
Kwapaaxkyée, the Quechan ritual number four coexists alongside the 
Western significant number seven: the monster Seven Heads breaks four 
knives, and it is after the fourth knife is finally broken that the orphan boy 
manages to kill him. 

Since it evidently arose after contact with Europeans, the story complex 
of the orphan boy and the seven-headed monster constitutes a relatively 
new addition to Quechan oral literature. It provides a window onto the 
process by which an oral literature might adapt, expand, and enrich itself 
with new ideas. It also serves as a case study of a story complex in the 
early stages of development, its narratives already diversifying thanks to 
the imagination, resourcefulness, and diverse perspectives of Quechan 
storytellers. 
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'Aréey 


Told by an anonymous Quechan elder 


Xuuméair xatal vathats uuvaakitya. 
Maxayt. 

Vanyuuvaak, 

'Aréeyts athawkitya. 

Xwaathawk. 


KKK 


Nyaathawk awim, 
aataruuxdarok — 

apuy. 

Aptyk aydatenyk uuvaakitya. 


Vanyuuvam, 

'Aréeyanyts a'{m. 

Xuumar kwxatalony a'im, 
“'Anytsuutsétsony mathawk, 
maas'tlyk, 

xamaalyk, 

aaraar a'im, 

muukavék matakxavoxa.” 


'Aréeyonyts a'im 
xuumdareny — 
kwaxatalony a'im. 


A'im, 

nyaa'avok, 

xuumar kwxatdalonyts 
nyatsuutsétsany nyaathawk, 
vanyaayaakom 

xaasa'fly kwa'turam. 
Nyaavaamok aas'tlyk, 
aas'ily kuu'éeyk uuvaa. 
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This orphan child was around, they say. 
He was a boy. 

There he was, 

and 'Aréey took him, they say. 

He took him as an enemy prisoner. 


KKK 


He took him, and so, 

he put him to work — 

and (the boy) was dead tired. 

He was going along dead tired, they say. 


There he was, 

and 'Aréey said it. 

He said to the orphan child, 
“Take my blanket, 

and wash it 

(so that) it’s white, 

pure white, 

and bring it back inside.” 


'Aréey said it 
to the child — 
he said it to the orphan. 


He said it, 

and when he heard him, 

the orphan child, 

he took the blanket, 

and he went along 

to the edge of the ocean. 

When he got there he washed it, 

he did his best to wash it, poor thing. 
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Xamaaly ly'émok iikwévom, 
nyaaytuk, 

amiim siiv'awt. 

Nyaxatt-ts xavik. 

Nyaxatt-ts nyfily tik a'im. 
Nyaxattentim nyiivak, 
aytuk uuva. 


Xatt kwanyiilyonyts aytiuk avathik a'im, 
“Kamii alyka'émok. 
Avany, 
tsuutsétsnya, 
nyaakata'amok, 
shaly'ayony awim, 
vaawée 

vaawée 

vaawée 

vaawé. 

Kawiim kuunook, 
katkavéekom, 
avats xamaalytan, 
paq a'im, 

aaraar a'im. 
Matakxavtexa.” 


“Xottk.” 


A'‘im, 

nyaathawk, 

viiwaak, 

'aréeyony aayk. 

'Aréeyany nya-dayom, 
tsuutsétsk vuunook; 
“Nyaava xuumar 'uuxéerxats, 
vathany.” 


Xatalok a'im. 
Saa 
xuumar vathats kwasuuthiiny matt-tsapéek. 
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It wasn’t white at all, 

and when he saw it, 

he stood there crying. 

His dog was with him. 

His dog was pitch black. 

(The boy) kept him as a pet, and there he was, 
and he was watching. 


The black dog lay there watching and said, 
“Don’t cry. 

As for that, 

the blanket, 

put it face down, 

and use the sand, 

like this 

and like this 

and like this 

and like this. 

Keep doing it, 

and then turn it over, 

and it will be really white, 
perfectly white, 

pure white. 

(Then) you can take it back in.” 


“All right.” 


So, 

he took it, 

he went along, 

and he gave it to 'Aréey. 

He gave it to 'Aréey, 

and he went about spreading the blanket out; 
“This is a child I must imprison, 

this one.” 


He was an orphan, they say. 
But 
this child had great powers. 
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Uuvaas athotk, 
mattuuxatalok vanyuuvaakom, 
axéerok nyaatsavawtsom. 


KKK 


Nyaatsavawtsom, 

siivam, 

nydanyom pa'iipaa nyaaéev, 
'atsuumaav a'fm vuundokom. 
Pa'iipaanyts apamok vuunéom, 
vathany axéertsom alyvak viivak. 
Nyavaly avak siiva. 


A'avak uuvatem, 

a'avak uuvaxayom, 

pa'iipaanyony 'Aréeyanyts a'im, 
pa'iipaanya nyiitskakwék, 

“Maam, 

pa'iipaa maamakyipots alymavak 
'Aavém Kwasam mataptiy maydam? 
Mataptyxa maaly'iim?” 


A'éxayom, 

pa'iipaanyony, 

pa'iipaa 'ashént alyav'4wk 
kayaak viiydany, 
nyiikwévom, 

takavék avaa. 


Xayom, 

nya'ashéntits ayaanys, 
nyiikwévom, 

pilyam ptiyk, 

takavék avaa. 


Vanyuuvaak, 

xuumar kwxatal avats siiv'awk, 
'Aréeyony a'im, 

“ 'Anydaa ‘aydaxa.” 
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There he was, 
he was acting like an orphan, 
and they tied him up and put him away. 


KKK 


They put him away, 

and there he was, 

and at that point they got the people together, 
and they were going to have a feast. 

The people were arriving, 

and he was in here (where) they had tied him up. 
There he was in the house. 


He was listening, 

he was listening, and suddenly, 
'Aréey said to the people, 

he asked the people, 

“Well, 

which one of you people in here 
is going to kill 'Aavém Kwasam? 
Do you think you can kill him?” 


He said it, and suddenly 

a person, 

one person was among them, 
and he went straight off to do it, 
(but) it was no use, 

and he came back. 


Right away, 

another one went, but 

it was no use, 

he was exhausted from the heat, 
and he came back. 


Then, 

that orphan child was standing over there, 
and he said to 'Aréey, 

“T will go.” 
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“Maxuumarok nyiimakwévak, 
kaawits maxwiivok mawiytm,” 
a'étom. 


“'Anyaa 'aydak” a’ét. 

“ 'Anyaa ‘ayaak, 

'Aavém Kwasam 'atapttyxa. 
'‘Akamiim, 

muuytumxa.” 


A'‘im, 
pa'iipaanyonyts aatsxwaaaar a'étom, 
makyik xalypamk. 


Xalypamk a'im, 

aatsxwaar a'itsom a'avak viivakom; 
as'ilytsom, 

uukavék 'ava alyashpétt-tsam, 
siivatum. 


Siivakom, 

'axatt — 

'axattony atskuundavok uuvat, 
'axatt kwanyiily. 

Nyaxattony atskuundavok uuvaak. 
A'‘im, 

vatham, 
“Tiinyaamom, 

vi'nayémxa,” 

a'étoma. 

Nyaxattony a'fm. 


“ 'Axottk.” 
'Axattonyts “ 'Ax6ttk,” a’éta. 
“ 'Awétsxa.” 


Nyaatiinyaam nya-Aamom, 

xuumaronyts kwaskyii athawk, 

alytsay6q vuunoonyk vuundéonyk vuunook, 
nyaaviirom, 

nyaaviirom, 

“Vathats 'anyép aly'tsuuydqonyts. 
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“You are an incompetent child, 
you are not strong enough to do anything,” 
he said. 


“T will go,” (the boy) said. 

“T will go, 

and I will kill 'Aavém Kwasam. 
I will bring him back, 

and you will see.” 


So, 
the people laughed, 
they didn’t believe him at all. 


They didn’t believe him, and so, 

he heard them laughing at him; 

they didn’t let him do it, 

they took him back and shut him up in the house, 
and there he was. 


There he was, 

and the dog — 

he was talking to the dog, 
the black dog. 

He was talking to his dog. 
So, 

at this (point), 
“Tonight, 

we will leave,” 

he said. 

He said it to his dog. 


“All right.” 
The dog said, “All right. 
We'll go.” 


When it started getting dark, 

the child took a dish, 

and he went about spitting into it, on and on and on, 
and when he finished, 

when he finished, 

“This is my spittle. 
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Tsaqwérok vaa'iim viivam, 
nyaatok va'thawk aaly'iim, 
aaly'itsxa,” 

a‘éta. 


“Xottk," 
'xattonyts. 


A'‘im, 
'xAtt tsoqtséqonyts siiv'awk. 


Nyaav'awk, 

uutspam, 

shox a'ét. 

Nyaayttuny — 

ankupk kwalyviik uuvam, 
nyamaxavok, 
nyamuuptuk viiwétsk. 


Pa'iipaa 'ashéntots uuvam, 

nyaany uukandavok a'im, 
“'Atspaqats xavikom nyaav'6om; 
'ashéntats xamaalyk, 

'ashéntots 'axwéttk awim, 

'anyaats av'ayaaxas, 

nya'ptyom, 

kaxamaaly avats aptyom maytuxa. 


“ ‘Tis, 

nya'a'xottem, 

xéttk nya'thtum, 

vathats xuuvikaly 'axéttem, 
'atkavék 'avaaxa.” 


Nyaa'iim, 

“ 'Axottk. 

'AyOovxa,” 

nyaa'itsom, 

vathats, 

'axattonyts xuumarony nyaaxavik viiwéts. 
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It will be here talking like this, 

and they will mistakenly think we are still here inside, 
they will think so,” 

he said. 


“All right,” 
the dog (said). 


Saying (that), 
the dog stood up. 


He stood up, 

and they went out, 

they went out swiftly. 

That thing — 

there was something like a little hole there, 
and they went into it, 

they went through it and off they went. 


A person was there, 

and (the boy) told him, 

“There are two flowers standing there; 
one is white, 

and one is red, and so, 

I will go, but 

if I die, 

you will see this white one die. 


“But, 

if we’re all right, 

if we’re all right, then, 

both of these (flowers) will be all right, 
and I will come back.” 


When he said it, 

“All right. 

We will watch them,” 

(the person) said, 

and this one, 

the dog was with the child and off they went. 
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'Amatt nydava nayémok, 
viiwétsk 

viiwétsk 

viiwétsk, 

kwaxatstturonyts xiiptkom, 
nydanyom, 

'aw arada mattiits6owk, 
vanyaawétsk, 

naxakyiik. 


Amak kwathikonyts 'uupilyony matt-tsapéem, 
suuv'dok, 

ayuuk siiv'awk, 

suuv'dony, 

suuv'dok. 

Suuv'dony, 

xanapaats mattnyiits6owentik 
vanyuuv'dookem, 

naxkyiik viiwétsk, 

viiwétsk, 

viiwéts. 


Vanyaawétsk, 
nyamaam, 

nydasi nyaakatanom, 
nyuuv'dok uuv'dok. 


Nyuuv'dook athtim, 

shaly'ayts viithikontim, 
naxkyiintik, 

‘uupilyony matt-tsapéesot. 
Xanapaats nydany mattnyiitséowk, 
nyaanaxkyiik siiwétsk 

'anyaa kwatspaasily katanom. 
Xaasa'iily kwa'tur uuv'6ok suuv'6om, 
“Ka'thom ‘anaxkyiik? 

'Aavém Kwasamony a'étom, 
matapty ma'fim ma'ityonka?” 
a'étoma. 

'Axattonyts a'iim. 

Xuumarony tsakkwék. 
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They headed away from this place, 

and they went on, 

and on, 

and on, 

and cold weather was the first (problem they encountered), 
and at that (point), 

they turned themselves into a blazing fire, 

and they went on, 

they went across it. 


What lay beyond it was extremely hot, 
and they stood there, 

(the boy) stood there watching, 

they stood there, 

and they stood there. 

They stood there, until 

this time they changed themselves into ice, 
and they stood there, 

and they went across it and went on, 
and on, 

and on. 


They went on, 

and finally, 

they reached that distant (place), 
and they stood there and stood there. 


They stood there, and so, 

this time there were sand dunes, 

and they crossed these too, 

even though it was extremely hot. 

They changed themselves into ice, 

and they went across and kept going on, 
and in the emerging day they got there. 
They stood there at the edge of the ocean, and 
“How will we get across? 

This so-called 'Aavém Kwasam, 

how are you going to kill him?” 

he said. 

The dog said it. 

He asked the child. 
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A'éxayom, 
“ 'Ayaak 'ataptiyxa.” 


Nyaa'fim, 

“Kamathém maaxkyéev ma'fim ma'ityankaa? 
Xaasa'ilyony, 

vuulyéwony nyiinadam 

nyammav'awk.” 


“ 'Aaxkyéevxa.” 


“Kamath6m mathttu ma'im ma'im?” 
a't; 
suunoo. 


Siiv'awxay, 

ktur nyaa'fim, 
xartsampuk mattiits6owk. 
Shaly'aynyi tsamiim, 
ponononen, 

xaasa'ily aaxkyéev. 


Xaasa'ily nyaaxkyéevkom, 

suuv'6om — 

'Aavém Kwasdm nyavanyonyts suuvam — 
ayuuk siiv'aw. 


'Uuméeny matt-tsapéek, 
'aviinyts 'amay tan alyvam, 
ayutuk viiv'awk. 


“Kamathom maktlyxanka?” 
a'étom. 


“Naq ka'iim. 
'Awétsxa. 
Mashqwiivok!” 
“'Axuulyéoyany nyiindamok 'uuv'dok nya'athtuva. 
Nyiiny'avok amantoxa.” 
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As soon as he said it, 
“Tl go and kill him,” (said the boy). 


Then, 

“How are you going to get across? 
The ocean 

is extremely wide, 

from where you are standing.” 


“Tl get across.” 


“How are you going to do it?” 
he said; 
there they were. 


(The boy) stood there, and suddenly, 

after a little while, 

they turned themselves into tiny brown ants. 

They were placed on the sand, 

and dust rose up in a cloud, 

and they crossed the ocean (by tunneling under it). 


They crossed the ocean, 

and they stood there — 

'Aavém Kwasam’s house was there — 
and (the boy) stood there looking. 


It was extraordinarily high, 
the rock (where he lived) was at the very top, 
and (the boy) stood here looking. 


“How are you going to climb it?” 
(the dog) said. 


“Be quiet. 

We will go. 

You’re being noisy!” (the boy said). 

“Here we are, (giving off) our distinctive odor. 
He will smell us and wake up.” 
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Uuv'dok vaa'iim, 

'amay tayaamok aydovok uuv'dom. 
Vaa'fim, 

xalyt6ott mattiitsdowk, 

lfiiip!, 

'amay alykatan. 


KKK 


Kap kwalaxtytantum. 

Tskwashanyony paaxkyée kwa'atsk viithawm, 
ayOovok suuv'6om; 

nyaaytiu tsanpéevom, 

takxavok aytuk siiv'aw. 


Uuvak, 

axwiivem a'avok athim, 
mattapéek uuvaakom, 
paa tsakyiw a'im. 


Nyuuvaats, 

'atsaayuu, 

xalyt6tt mattiits6owotk awim, 
aytuk uuvatk. 


Uuvak, 

viithawk viithawk, 
viithawxaym, 
kaawémtok vuundom, 
ashmaam. 


Ashmaam, 
nyaaytuk, 
uuptuvok viiwéts. 


'Aavém Kwasamonyts uuvak, 
Pa'iipaa aséok vuun6o, 


KKK 


nyatsashaakeny tavéerok viiyém. 


Pa'iipaanyts taptly a'im avaamok, 
uuvaanym, 
nyaany asook alytakxavok awétk, 
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They stood there like this, 

they stood there looking way up to the top. 
They went like this, 

they made themselves into spiders, 

and up they went (on the spider’s silken thread), 
and they got to the top. 


KKK 


There was a hole going right through. 

Those seven heads were there, just as they had said, 
and (the boy and the dog) stood there watching; 
(the hole) was a small thing, 

and he took (the dog) in and stood there watching. 


(The monster) was there, 

and he smelled the odor they gave off, and so, 
it was pretty strong, 

and he felt like biting someone. 


(The boy) was there, 

well, 

he had turned himself into a spider, and so, 
he was watching him. 


There he was, 

and they stayed and stayed, 
they stayed, and suddenly, 

they managed to do something, 
and (the monster) went to sleep. 


He went to sleep, 
and when they saw this, 
they went on in. 


'Aavém Kwasam was there. 
He had been eating people, 


KKK 


and he had piled up their bones and left. 


People had arrived, intending to kill him, 
and there they were, 
and he had let those (people) in, in order to eat them, and so, 
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asook alytakxavak awétk, 
vuuné6om — 
matt-tsapéek, 
nyatsashaakanyts. 


Nyaaytuk siivak, 

suuv'6okom, 

nyuuv'dokem. 

xalytott nyaany mattiits6owotk athim, 
lfiiip a'im, 

madam, 

axwiivem a'avkom, 

'‘iipayk uuvaam, 

aytuk uuva. 


Xuumara kwasuuthiits nyiindam, 
viiv'awk awétk awim, 

'aavény tashmatsk, 

miiptkeny tatkyéttk aaviirk, 
awiik a'étama. 


Nyaaviirkom, 

“'Anyaats nya'aaviirkom.” 
“Kamawém ammawiim? 
Tskwashany muukamnawxamka? 
'Uunéxony mattapéem,” 

a'‘im. 

Xattanyts siivany tskuundav, 
nyaasim. 

tsaqwérok uuvaakitya, 
'axattonyts. 


KKK 


Nyuuvam, 

tskuundavok a'im; 

“Kaawémk? 

Tskwasha kwavatayany viimawaak 
pa'iipaany maatsuuydoyxanka?” 


“Nyaanyts athtulya'’émoxa. 
Nyaaytiu kwanymé 'awiim. 
'Awiim, 
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he had let them in, in order to eat them, and so, 
he went on doing this — 

and there were a lot of them, 

the bones. 


(The boy) saw this, 

and they stood there in the distance, 

and as they stood there, 

they had turned themselves into those spiders, and so, 
up they went (on the spider’s silken thread), 

and that’s all, 

(the monster) smelled the odor they gave off, 

and he came to life and there he was, 

and they were watching him. 


The child’s powers were extraordinary, 

and he stood there and used them, and so, 

he put the snake to sleep, 

and he chopped through its necks and finished, 
he did, they say. 


When he finished, 

“T have finished,” he said. 

“How will you manage it? 

How will you carry his heads? 

They’re terribly heavy,” 

(the dog) said. 

The dogs that were there could talk, 

in those (days), 

and he was speaking (to the boy), they say, 
the dog (was). 


KKK 


He sat there, 

and (the dog) was talking to him; 

“How will it happen? 

How will you bring these great big heads 
and show them to people?” 


“It won’t be those heads. 
I will do something else. 
I will do it, 
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pa'iipaanyonyts uuydovxa 
'Aavém Kwasam ‘ataptiyom.” 
“Xoéttk.” 


Xaym, 
iipaly aakyéttk vuundok; 
paaxkyéek viithaw ‘etam. 


Viith4wm awim, 

axéerak vuun6éok, 
nyaaviirak, 

a'fim, 

“Moo, 

madam, 

'Aavém Kwasam 'ataptyk ‘av'awtk 'athtim. 
lipaly 'aatskyéttk va'uundok, 
'aaviirom, 

maany manyiilyqxa,” 
a'étoma. 

'Axattony a'im. 


“Manyiilyqem, 
'awétsxa.” 


A'‘im, 

suuv'dom, 

kur a'im, 

“Nyamaam, 

'Avém Kwasamts aptiyk,” 
a'fim. 


Nyatsashaakonyts, 
iimak — 

sél sél sél sél sél! — 
xalaktyk. 


Nyuundom, 

nyaayuukem, 

amaam, 

aatspaatsk, 

'Aavém Kwasam taptyk nyaa'iim. 
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and the people will see 
that I have killed 'Aavém Kwasam.” 
“All right.” 


Right away, 
he went about cutting off the tongues; 
there were seven of them, they say. 


There they were, and so, 

he went about tying them up, 
and when he finished, 

he said, 

“Okay, 

that’s all, 

I have killed 'Aavém Kwasam. 
I have been cutting off his tongues, 
and I have finished, 

and you will swallow them,” 
he said. 

He said it to the dog. 


“You swallow them, 
and we will go.” 


He said it, 

and they stood there, 
and in a little while, 
“Finally, 

'‘Aavém Kwasam is dead,” 
he said. 


The bones, 

they danced — 
rattle-rattle-rattle-rattle-rattle! — 
they were rejoicing. 


(The spirits) were there, 

and when they saw it, 

at last, 

they came out, 

when he told them he had killed 'Aavém Kwasam. 
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Xuuméaronyts vinathiik, 

nyaanakavék vanyaanathiik katanok 
'Aréeyany. 

'Aréeyony nyaanakavék nyaakatank, 
“Makyits 'Aavém Kwasamony taptty?” 


“ 'Anyaats 'ataptiyk 'av'awk.” 
“Kaawits maxwiivak mawépok muuvaak ma'fim,” 
a'itsom. 


Siiv'awk kuu'éeyk, 
xuumar kwxatalony. 


A'im, 
aatsxwaaar a'im. 


“Xatal, 

xuumar kwxataloany. 
Kaawits axwiivkom. 
Mawiim muuvaak ma'im!” 


A'‘im, 

aatsxwaaar a'itsk suundotsom, 
siiv'aw kuu'éeyk, 

'axottk athtim. 


Nyaxattanyts av'4wom; 
“Kayégem uuydom.” 


A'‘im, 

'axatonyts ayéqxayom, 

'Aavém Kwasam iipalyony nyaaytu nyiithawom, 
uuyoov. 


Nyaanymaam. 
Xuumar kwxatalony, 
nyaanyi amank ‘axottk athtuk a'étama. 
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The child (and the dog) came this way, 

they came back and arrived 

at 'Aréey’s (place). 

When they arrived back at 'Aréey’s (place), 

“Who has killed 'Aavém Kwasam?” (someone said). 


“T killed him,” (said the boy). 


“You are not strong enough to have done it,” 
they said. 


He stood there, the poor thing, 
the orphan child (did). 


And so, 
they laughed. 


“He’s an orphan, 

he’s an orphan child. 

He is not strong enough. 
And you say that you did it!” 


And so, 

they were all laughing, over there, 
and he stood there, the poor thing, 
(but) it was all right. 


His dog stood there; 
“Throw up, so they can see them,” (said the boy). 


And so, 

the dog threw up, and suddenly 

'Aavém Kwasam’s tongues and things were there, 
and they saw them. 


That’s all. 
As for the orphan child, 
from then on he was just fine, they say. 
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Tsakwsha Kwapaaxkyée (Seven Heads) 


Told by John Comet 


Tsakwsha Kwapaaxkyée uu'itsonyts, 
suuvaak 'eta. 
Piipaa 'alaayts. 


Suuvam; 

piipaa nyavayk, 

'atayk nyavayk siithawm, 
nyuuvaak suuvaakitya. 
Tsakwsha Kwapaaxkyéenya. 


Sanyuuvaak, 

tiinyaam kwashfintenyem, 
nyaaytiu taptyk uuvaatk: 
'amo awétk, 

kaawits, 

nyatsxdatt avkwathik avany, 
taptyk. 


Tiinyaam avaatkom, 
nydany tapttyk asdok awét. 
Awiim uuvaak athtiuk ‘eta. 


Uuvaam, 

piipaa kwanyvayonyts, 
uuydovasaa, 

shtamathaav awiis, 

piipaany, 

iimaattany uuyoov alya'émtum. 
Shtamathéavom, 

avawétk uuvaat. 

Tiinyaam nyaashmats avaak aweét. 


“Kaawitstants avaak awiim?” 
aaly'iim. 
Uuy6ovoat. 
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The one called Seven Heads, 
he was there, they say. 
He was a bad person. 


There he was; 

people were living there, 

a lot of them were living there, 
and there he was, they say. 
Seven Heads. 


There he was, 

and each night, 

he went about killing things: 

he did it to sheep, 

or whatever, 

the domestic animals that were there, 
he killed them. 


Night came, 
and he killed those (animals) and ate them. 
He was doing it, they say. 


There he was, 

and the people who lived there, 

they watched, but 

they didn’t know (what was going on), 

the people, 

they didn’t see the bodies. 

They didn’t know (what was going on), 

and he kept doing it. 

At night while they were sleeping he came and did it. 


“What on earth is coming and doing (this)?” 
they wondered. 
They watched. 
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Taxalyuukwaats vuundonyk, 
uuyoov alya'émk ‘eta. 


Sanyuuvaak; 

“Kaawits suuvaak, 
'aytuxa ‘aaly'fim,” 
siiyaak, 

xalykwaak suuvaanyk; 
“Kavaarok. 
'Ats'aytulyom.” 


Matt-tsakakwék athim; 
piipaanyts mattaaéev. 
Piipaa nyavany apak, 
mattaaéev. 
Mattuukandavas athot. 
“Kaawits uuvaak athoxa maaly'iim?” 
a'étam; 
“Aa-da, 
'ashmathfika.” 


Avawii kwa'atsk uuvaatas, 
tiinyaam avaak awét. 
Tiinyaam avaak awét, 
uuvaak awét. 

'Aytiusaa, 

‘uuydov aly'émtom, 

awétk uuvaat.” 

A'fikota. 


A'jim, 
matt-tsakakwék. 
Piipaa nyava siithawot. 


Tiinyaam vaa'iim avaak, 
awét. 
Vaawét taptyt. 


Awétk vuunook awiikitya. 
Nyaqwalayéwom uuydovot. 
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They went on searching, 
but they didn’t see him, they say. 


There he was; 

“Something is there, 

I think I might see him,” (someone) said, 
and he went along, 

he went hunting for him. 

“No. 

I don’t see anything.” 


They asked each other; 

the people had a meeting. 
They got to someone’s house, 
and they had a meeting. 
They told each other about it. 
“What do you think is there?” 
they said; 

“Well, 

I don’t know.” 


“He is doing it, just as they said, but 
he gets here at night and does it. 
He gets here at night and does it, 
he hangs around and does it. 

We’ve watched, but 
we haven’t seen anything, 
and he keeps on doing it,” 

They said it, they say. 


So, 
they asked each other. 
There they were in someone’s house. 


He got there at night, like this, 
and he did it. 
He killed them like this. 


He kept on doing it, they say. 
In the morning they looked. 
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Ay6oov, 

ayoov; 

nyatsuuxdatteny awétk. 
Namak alya'émk vuun6ot. 


Vuunéom, 

siithawm, 

piipaa xatalvots suuvaakitya. 
Suuvaak. 

Shuupoowkitya. 

“Kaawits avuuvaatk awitya,” 
aaly'fim suuvaakoata. 
Xuumar kwxatalv 'éta. 


Suuvaak; 
“ 'Aytuxa ‘aaly'iim,” 
suuvat. 


A'‘im, 

piipaats nyuuvayapatk uuvaak, 
nydanyts aytuxa a’étk, 

siiyaak, 

uuvaat, 

nyiirish 'ét. 

Tapuy kamtlyk a’ét. 
Nyaakwawitsony xalykwaatsk, 
nyiirish a’ét. 


Suuvaany, 

avats, 
xuumaronyts, 
siiyaatapatk, 
ayuutk, 

takavéktok uuvaat. 
“Kaawits nyaawiim, 
'aytiuxa ‘aaly'ét.” 


Nya'im 

nyatiinyaam, 
nyaawinyemeshteka. 
Nyaawinyomashk, 
tapty. 
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They looked, 

and they looked; 

he had done it to their animals. 
He kept at it without stopping. 


He kept at it, 

and there they were, 

and there was an orphan there, they say. 
He was there. 

He knew (what was going on), they say. 
“Something is around here doing this,” 
he was thinking, they say. 

He was an orphan child, they say. 


There he was; 
“T think I will watch,” (he said), 
and there he was. 


So, 

(another) person was living there too, 

and he said he would watch, 

and he went, 

and there he was, 

(but) there was nothing there. 

He pretended he was going to kill him. 

He went looking for the one who had done it, 
(but) there was nothing there. 


He was there, 

and this one, 

the child, 

he went along too, 

and he watched, 

and he came back and there he was. 
“When he does something, 

I think I will see him,” he said. 


Then, 

at night, 

(the killer) did it again. 
He did it again, 

he killed (something). 
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Asook vuundook, 
nyiinamak viiyém. 


Siithawnyok, 

piipaanyts. 

“Kaawitstants uuvaak awiim 'itya?” 
a‘ét. 


“Tiinyaam awétk, 

'anyaam awiilyom, 
tiiny4amom awétk awét. 
Awétom, 

‘uuyoov aly'émtom 'itya.” 
a'étk; 

mattuukandavok vuunoot. 


Mattaaéevam'ashk, 
mattuukandéavok vuun6ot. 


Nyaanyi, 

xuumaronyts, 

viiyaak aytutes — 

ayuum: 

kaawits nyaataptiytem'ashk avathikom, 
ayuuk siiv'awkata. 


Ee'ée, 

kaawits suuvaak awét. 
Tsakwshany uukyéttk alytaptok, 
asootk awét. 


Aa, 

avaanyok, 

viiyaantik ‘eta. 
Xuuméaronyts nyaayaantik, 
ayuuk awitya! 

Aytut. 


Nyaawintik, 
suuvdaam, 
nyamatspamok aytukota. 
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He went on eating it, 
and he left (the remains) there and went off. 


There they were, 

the people. 

“What on earth can be around (here) doing (this)?” 
they said. 


“He does it at night, 

he doesn't do it in the daytime, 

he does it at night. 

He does it, 

and we don’t see him,” 

they said; 

they were telling each other about it. 


They had another meeting, 
and they were telling each other about it. 


At that (point), 

the child, 

he went along and he might have seen it — 
he saw it: 

once again (the killer) had killed something, 
and (the child) stood there looking, they say. 


Yes, 

he had been there and done something. 

He had cut the head off and thrown it away, 
and eaten (the rest). 


Well, 

(the child) got there, 

he went along again, they say. 
The child went along again, 
and he saw him! 

He saw him. 


He was doing it again, 
there he was, 
and (the child) came out and saw him, they say. 
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Aytium, 

awim, 

vaa'{fim: 

“Piipaa avany, 

makyény tuupty kaa'aamts,” a'éta. 
“Tsakwsha Kwapaaxkyéenya. 

Paa 'alaay.” 


Awétk awiim, 

xuumaronyts, 

nyaasi, 

xataltak uuvaasaa, 

nyaayuu uuthtits aspératk uuvaatk, 

iimaatt nyaayttu tsdamts aspérotk viiwaatk. 
Nyaasi tsaam manytuvokota. 

Awét. 


Tsakwsha Kwapaaxkyée uu'itsanyts — 
'ashaakts vaa'fim vathalyaviim, 
athawkom; 

aatskyitt 'fikota. 

Tapty ‘im, 

xuumara. 


Taptuy ‘im. 

Nyaa xuumair, 

nydalyaviim athawapatk awim, 
mattaatskyittkota. 


Mattaatskyittk 
mattaatsxamok vuundonyok. 


Nyaaytu, 
Tsakwsha Kwapaaxkyée nyashaak nyuuwitsonyts, 
alyéshkata. 


Alyéshtem, 

kwanymé athawontikota. 
“'Anymatsavaamtm!” a'fikota. 
Kwanymé athawtontik, 
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He saw him, 

and so, 

he said this: 

“That person 

is someone that can never be killed,” he said. 
“Seven Heads. 

A bad person.” 


He did it, and so, 

the child, 

over there, 

he was an orphan, but 

he was strong in the things that he did, 

his body and everything were strong. 

Over there, he fought everything, they say. 
He did. 


The one called Seven Heads — 

there was a knife like this, 

and he picked it up; 

he was going to cut (the child) up, they say. 
He was going to kill him, 

the child. 


He was going to kill him. 

That one, the child, 

he picked up (something) similar, and so, 
they cut each other up, they say. 


They cut each other up, 
they kept on striking each other. 


Well, 
the knife that Seven Heads had, 
it broke, they say. 


It broke, 

and he picked up another one, they say. 
“You can’t do it to me!” he said, they say. 
He picked up another one, 
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awitsontik, 
awitsk viithawk viithawk viithdaaaw tanok, 
uulyéshontikata. 


Tsakwsha Kwapaaxkyée nyashaakony uulyéshontik. 
Xavikom uulyésh. 


“'Anymatsavaamum!” 
'Ashént athawontik athtitya. 


Awitsk vuundéonyk vuunoonyk, 
mattkaawém alya'ém, 
vuundonyk vuundéooootan, 
nyamaam, 

nyuulyéshontik. 


Nyuulyéshk. 


Vuunook, 

uulyéshony, 

nyaatsuumpap amaam, 

Tsakwsha Kwapaaxkyéeny miiptk tatkyéttkota. 


Xuuméaroanyts. 


Nyaanya, 

xaam vathany uukyéttk — 
taq a'im — 

viitapk awitya. 


Nyaatapm, 
nyamaam, 
apuyk a'iikota. 


Nyaaptiyom, 

xuumaronyts alynyiithtutsk siiv'awnyok. 
“Vathany, 

'ataptyk 'anamakxaym, 

piipaats suuvaak avaak, 

‘'Anyaats 'awiim nya'thtuva,’ a'éxa.” 
Aaly'iim siiv'awkitya. 

liwaaly alynyiithtutsk. 
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and they did it again, 
they really did it, going on and on and on, 
and he broke this one too, they say. 


Seven Heads had broken a knife again. 
He had broken two. 


“You can’t do it to me!” 
He picked up another one. 


They did it again, going on and on, 

and they weren’t able to do anything to each other, 
they really went on and on, 

and finally, 

he broke another. 


He broke it. 


They went on, 

and as for breaking (knives), 

the fourth (time that it happened), that was all, 

he chopped through Seven Heads’s necks, they say. 


The child (did). 


As for that, 

he chopped through them on this side — 
they were cut clean through — 

and he threw (the heads) down here. 


When he threw them down, 
that was all, 
(the monster) was dead, they say. 


He was dead, 

and the child stood there thinking about it. 
“As for this, 

if I kill him and leave him here, 

someone might come along, 

and he might say ‘I did this.” 

(The child) stood there thinking, they say. 
He thought about it in his heart. 
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Nyaav'awk; 

“ Tipaly avany ‘aakyittk, 
‘'athawxa,” 

‘jikota. 


liwaam alynyiithtutsk. 
A'‘im, 

iipalyony aakyittkota. 
lipaly vaawiim. 

lipaalyany aakyittk athawt. 


A'im, 

aas'tuttk, 

vathany nyaaviirok, 
athawk, 

ta'tilyk, 

viithiikota. 

Avats aptyk siithik. 


Nyaanamak, 
vanyaathiik, 
nyavanyi avaakota. 
Nyaavaak, 

kanaav alya'émkota, 
tuupttya. 


Kanaav alya'émk. 


Poosh nyaxatt-ts siithikom, 
aqasom, 
avaatkota. 


Nyaavaam, 

iipalyony ashook nyaaviirkem, 
pooshony daayam a’itya. 
“Kanyiilyqom!” 

Anyiilyageata, 

pooshoenyts. 


Anyiilyq. 
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He stood there; 

“Tl cut off those tongues, 
and I’ll take them,” 

he said, they say. 


He thought about it in his heart. 

And so, 

he cut off the tongues, they say. 

He did this to the tongues. 

He cut off the tongues and took them. 


So, 

he wrapped them, 

and when he finished this, 

he picked them up, 

and he carried them, 

and he came this way, they say. 
And that (monster) lay there dead. 


He left him, 

and he came this way, 

and he got to his house, they say. 
When he got there, 

he didn’t tell anyone, they say, 
about the killing. 


He didn’t tell anyone. 


His pet cat was there, 
and he called it, 
and it came, they say. 


It came, 

and he finished unwrapping the tongues, 
and he gave them to the cat, they say. 
“Swallow them!” (he said). 

It swallowed them, they say. 

the cat (did). 


It swallowed them. 
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Nyamaam, 
siithikata, 
xuumaronyts. 
Apatk siithik. 


A'im, 

piipaanyts nyuuvaak uuvaak, 
nyaanyts: 

qwalayéwom siiyaak, 

aytiu va'ar kwa’'atsk, 
viiyaanyk — 

aptyk avathikota, 
nyaaytunyts! 


Tsakwsha Kwapaaxkyée! 


Aptyk viithikem, 

kamtly, 

nyaanyts awii kamtly a'étkom; 
'ashaak athawkom, 

aakyitt 

aakyitt 

aakyitt, 

awiikota. 

limaatta. 


Awiim. 

Iimaatt kwaxwaatteny vathi nyamaltuk, 
vathi nyamaltuk awiikota. 

Iimaattnya. 


Ava'iim, 
suuvaanyok, 
takavék viithiikota. 


Viithtik, 

nyaavaak, 

“Moo! 

Tsakwsha Kwapaaxkyée 'ataptiyk!” a'iikota. 
Piipaanyts a'fim. 

Kwaytiunyonyts. 
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That’s all, 
there he was, they say. 
the child. 


He lay down and there he was. 


So, 

the (other) person was hanging around and hanging around, 
and he was the one: 

the next day he went along, 

he was always looking for him, just as he had said, 

and he went along — 

and it was lying there dead, 

that thing! 


Seven Heads! 


(Seven Heads) was lying there dead, 

and (the person) pretended, 

he pretended that he was the one who had done it; 
he picked up a knife, 

and he cut it 

and he cut it 

and he cut it, 

he did (that), they say. 

To the body. 


He did it. 

He rubbed the blood here on his body, 
he rubbed it on here, they say. 

On his body. 


He did that, 
he went about doing it, 
and he came back, they say. 


He came, 

and he got there; 

“Well! 

I have killed Seven Heads!” he said, they say. 
The person said it. 

The one who had seen (the body). 
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'lis, 

xuumaronyts vathik takavék nyaavaak, 
viithiktak; 

“'Anyaats 'ataptiytok 'athim.” 

Avaak viithik; 

kanaav alya'émok viithik. 


Savats awitsom. 
(74 'Eey!” 
‘fikota. 


“Piipaa nyamaaydaak muuyoov awitsom, 
maayaak!” 

Piipaany apéetk, 

avaayaakoata. 

'Atayk iindam. 


Vaayaak, 

apamok, 

uuydovom; 

apuy kwa'atsk athtiuk 'eta. 
Aaiim makyi iishaaly nyaakyéttk, 
nyaakyéttk, 

nyaakyétt. 

Puyk avathikota. 


“Fe'é,” a'im, 
“Awii kwa'ats, 
vathats.” 


Aakavék vaathiik, 
nyavanyi apak 'eta. 
Apak. 


“‘Anyaats 'awiim nya'athtuva,” 
y 
‘fikota. 


A'jim, 

a'avak siithikata, 
xuumaranyts. 
Avathik. 
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But, 

the child came back here, 

and here he was; 

“T am the one who killed him.” 

He got here and here he was; 

he was here and he didn’t tell anyone about it. 


That (other) one did. 
“Hey!” 
he said, they say. 


“You people go and look, 

you go!” 

There were a great many people, 
and they went, they say. 

There were a whole lot of them. 


They went, 

and they got there, 

and they looked; 

he was dead, just as (the person) had said, they say. 
Somewhere on his hand he had been cut, 

and cut, 

and cut. 

He was lying there dead, they say. 


“Well,” they said, 
“He did it, just as he said he did, 
this (person).” 


They came back, 
and they got to his house, they say. 
They got there. 


“T am the one who did it,” 
he said, they say. 


(The person) said it, 

and he heard him, they say, 
the child (did). 

There he was. 
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A'‘im, 

“Piipaa makanaavoak, 

kwanyvay vathany ts4amaly makanaavem 
mattaaéevom. 

'Uuwits nydany uuyodov alynayémxa.” 
Piipaats siiyaak, 

'avaats kandavok viiwaakota. 


“Pjipaats tapty! 
Piipaa kwa'alaayony tapty viithik! 


“Maayaak muuyoov a'itsam athtuva!” 
a'itsom. 

Piipdats “Aa,” nyaa'étk, 

viiyémk vuundokota. 

Siivam, 

mattnyaaéevak, 

vuunook, 

'ataytank, 


nyaatsaamanok saayaak ‘eta. 
Uuyoov a'im. 


Nyaayoov; 

vaayaak apamok uuyodov. 
Apty kwa'atsk avathik, 
a‘éta. 


A'‘im, 

piipaavats awiilyas awétk, 

awii kamulyk a'itsk, 

iimaatt nyaakyittk uunéom, 

aaiim 'axwaatt mattapée avathikota. 


“Fe! 
Awii kwa'atsk! 
Nyaathik!” a'im 'fikota. 
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So, 

“You tell people, 

you tell all these (people) who live here 

that they (should) get together. 

They should go and see what I did.” 

Someone went along, 

he went from house to house telling about it, they say. 


“Someone has killed him! 
He has killed the bad person! 


“They said for you to go and see!” 
they said. 

People said, “All right,” 

and they went, they say. 


KKK 


There he was, 

and they got together, 

and there they were, 

there were a lot of them, 

and they started from there and went along, they say. 
They were going to look. 


They looked; 

they went along and got there and looked. 

He was lying there dead, just as (the person) had said, 
they say. 


So, 

this person wished he had done it, 

and he pretended to have done it, 

he had gone about cutting the (monster’s) body, 
and (the monster) had just bled (on him), they say. 


“Yes! 
He did it, just as he said he did! 
There it is!” they said, they say. 
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Nyaathii — 

“Ke'é,” nyaa'étk, 
aakavék vanyaathiik, 
'avanyi apak, 
mattaaéevokota. 


'Avanyi apak, 
mattaaéevok avathawm, 
“Aa-aa, 

mawiim,” a'ét. 

“Aa, 
'awésh,” 'ét. 


A'‘im, 
nyaa'avak, 
siithikata, 
xuumaronyts. 


Xuuméar amtilya 
Xalyiipiitt amtlyk a’éta. 
Amtlyanyts. 


Aa, 
xuumar kwataptyotanonyts. 


Siithikom, 
“Relé, 

Tsakwsha Kwapaaxkyée uu'itsony athtiu kwa’atsk. 
Piipaa 'alaayts nyuuvaa kwa'ats, 

amaam. 

'Anyaa 'atapttyom viithikitya!” 

a'iikota, 

xuumaranyts. 


A'fikota. 

A'étkom athtim, 

piipaa uu'itsony 'atskuunats. 
“Tipalyvotek athtuk athutya,” 
a'fikota. 

“A'étam, 
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They came — 

“Okay,” they said, 

and they came back, 

and they got to the house, 

and they had a meeting, they say. 


They got to the house, 

and they were having a meeting, 
“Yes, 

you did it,” they said. 

“Yes, 

I did it,” he said. 


So, 

when he heard it, 

he was over there, they say, 
the child (was). 


As for the child's name, 
he was named Xalyiipiitt, they say. 
It was his name. 


Yes, 
he was the child who had really killed (the monster). 


He was over there, 

“Okay, 

it was the one called Seven Heads, just as he said. 
There was a bad person here, just as he said, 

that’s all. 

(But) I am the one who killed him, and there he is!” 
he said, they say, 

the child (did). 


He said it, they say. 

He said it, and so, 

what he said to the people was a request. 
“(Seven Heads) had tongues,” 

he said, they say. 

“And so, 
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nyaamawétsk, 

may6ov 

iipalyonyts nyiirish avathikxa,’ 
a'fikota. 

Xuuméar a'éta. 


' 


A'itsom, 
“Maayaak, 
muuydovxa,” 
nyaa'intikota. 


A'im, 
“'Anyaats 'awiim nya'athtuva,” 
a'étk uuvaa, 
piipaa 'ashént — 
kwawitsony, 
nyaamak kawitsonyts, 
kwaatskyittonyts. 
“'Anyaats 'awét av'dar,” a’ét. 


“'Amattk mayaak muuyoovaly,” a'itsk, 
vanyaayaantik 'ét. 

Aakavék. 

Xuumaronyts nyiiv'awk viiydakota. 
Xalyiipiittonyts. 

Kwataptytananyts. 


Vaayaak apamk awéta. 


Apamk, 

awiim, 

iiyaany uutaq, 

uutsalyaq nyaa'im, 
iipalyonyts nyiirish a'im! 
Akyitt-tom nyiirish a'fikota. 


“Mayttukem?” 

uuydovk vuunéokota. 
“Vathats, 

piipaa lyaviik, 

iipalyvtok athtukota. 
Vathany iipaly nyiirish a'ét! 
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if you go, 

you (will) see 

that the tongues are gone,” 
he said, they say. 

The child said it. 


Then, 

“You should go 

and see, ” 

he said it again, they say. 


And so, 

“T am the one who did it,” 

he kept saying, 

one person — 

the one who had done it, 

the one who had done it afterwards, 

the one who had cut him up. 

“I have always been the one who did it,” he said. 


“I wish you would go to the place and see,” (the child) said, 
and they went (there) again, they say. 

They went back. 

The child stood up and went along, they say. 

Xalyiipfitt (did). 

The one who really had killed (the monster). 


They went along and got there. 


They got there, 

and so, 

they opened his mouth, 

they propped it open, 

and there was no tongue! 

He had cut it out and there was nothing there, they say. 


“Do you see?” (he said), 

and they went on looking, they say. 
“This (monster), 

he’s like a person, 

he is supposed to have a tongue. 
This one’s tongue is not there! 
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“'Anyaats 'awiim ‘athtuvota! 
Saa 

nyammatkavékem, 
nyaatsuuyooyxa,” 

‘jikota. 


Nyaa'iim, 
viithiikota. 
Aakavék nyaathiintikota. 


Vanyaathiik, 
'avanyi apak. 


Nyaapakom, 
poosh nyaxattany aqask ‘eta. 


Poéosh aqasom, 
nyaxatt nyaaqask, 
“Kathiik!” a'étam, 
avaakota. 


Avaam. 

“Kayoéqom 

uuy6o a‘im!” 
Poéoshonyts aydqoata. 


Ayéqoem, 
iipalyanyts alyavakata. 
“Muuyoov,” ‘fikata. 


“Nyaany 
Tsakwsha Kwapaaxkyée iipaly athtuva!” 'fikota. 


“Ke, 

avathtu kwa'atsk,” a'fikota. 
“Maany matsanydayom ma'éta!” 
a‘itskota. 

Piipaa avany a’its. 
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“IT am the one who did it! 
But 

when you go back, 

I will show it to you,” 
he said, they say. 


Saying this, 
he came this way, they say. 
They came back too, they say. 


They came this way, 
and they got to his house. 


When they got there, 
he called his pet cat, they say. 


He called his cat, 

he called his pet, 
“Come!” he said, 

and it got there, they say. 


It got there. 

“Throw up, 

so that they can see!” (he said). 
The cat threw up, they say. 


It threw up, 
and the tongues were in there, they say. 
“You see them,” he said, they say. 


“Those 
are the tongues of Seven Heads!” he said, they say. 


“Yes, 

they are, just as he said,” they said, they say. 
“You have lied to us!” 

they said, they say. 

They said it to that (other) person. 
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Nyaa'iim, 

“Moo, 

amaam. 

Piipaa uu'its tsanydayta. 
Mataptytoxa,” 

a‘itskota. 


Piipaa kwatayony nyiikanatskota. 
“Avany, 
tsanyaaytom aptytk. 


Xalyiipiitt tan taptiy kwa'atsash,” 
a‘itskota. 


“lipaly lyavii kwa'ats. 
Nyavam,” a'fikota. 


“Savany, 

mataptytoexa, 

tsanyaay a'itsom,” nyaa’étk. 
“'Axottk,” nyaa'étk a'im. 


Piipaa tsuumpékom 
'‘jipaava nyaathawk, 
viiwaakoata, 
kwatsanyaaya. 


Nyaathawk, 

nyaawaak, 

nyuukwév iimény axiirok, 
nyaaviirok. 


Nyaaytu, 

mtul yaakapétt siiv'4wm, 

nydany malyagény axérok vuundok, 
nyaaviirok 'fiketa. 


Nyaaviir, 
athim, 
muulony aatsqwittk, 
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Having said it, 

“Well, 

that’s all. 

That (other) person has lied in what he said. 
You will kill him,” 

they said, they say. 


They summoned a lot of people, they say. 
“This one, 
because he lied, he dies. 


“Xalyiipiitt is the one who killed (the monster), just as he said,” 
they said, they say. 


“It appears to be tongues, just as he said. 
There they are,” they said, they say. 


“That one, 

you will kill him, 

because he lied,” they said. 
“All right,” they said. 


Four people 

took the man, 

and they brought him along, they say, 
the one who had lied. 


They took him, 

they brought him along, 

and they tied his legs with a rope, 
and they finished. 


Well, 

there was a crazy mule there, 

and they went about tying the rope around its neck, 
and they finished, they say. 


They finished, 
and so, 
they whipped the mule, 
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amaam, 

avéshk, 

piipaany uunaxwiily, 
athtu kath6mk athim. 


Aptyk athim 
uunaxwilyk viiwaa. 


Athtukoata. 


Athtim, 

“Moo, 

madam, 

nyaamawii kwa'atsk,” 'et. 

Nyaasi, 

amaam, 

nyaaytiunyts aptiyk, 

nydasots xalaktyk aafimk suundokota. 


Xaltakéoyk suundok, 
nyaasoats. 
'Ats'uumdavoxa,” 
a'fikota. 


Maam, 

apuyts amaéam, 
'atsuumaavxa a'im. 
Xalaktyk viithawk. 


A'‘im, 

'atsaamaats kamiim, 

awiiyum. 

Mattapéem, 

piipaa kwatayanyts uumdav awéta. 


Uumaavoak, 

amaam, 

iiwaanyts 'axott-tan amaamaam. 
Matt-taxmakyépk vaawiim, 
suunookitya. 
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and that’s all, 

it ran, 

and it dragged the person, 

and I don’t know what happened. 


He must have died 
(as) it dragged him along. 


It happened, they say. 


So, 

“Well, 

that’s all, 

you did it, just as you said,” they said. 

Over there, 

that’s all, 

the creature was dead, 

and those (people) just went about rejoicing, they say. 


They were rejoicing, 
those (people). 
“Let’s have a feast,” 
they said, they say. 


That’s all, 

his death was over, 

and they were going to have a feast. 
They were rejoicing. 


So, 

they brought food, 

and they were going to do it. 
There was a lot of it. 

and many people ate. 


They ate, 

and that’s all, 

they were happy, that’s all. 

They hugged each other like this, 
and there they were, they say. 
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Nyamaam. 
Piipaa nyaapttyom, 
piipaa kwalaay. 


Awiikota. 
A'jim, 


nydavem daamtoka. 
Vuunoony. 
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That’s all. 
The person was dead, 
the bad person. 


He did it, they say. 
So, 


that’s all. 
There they were. 
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3. Xaratho 


Told by Jessie Webb Escalante 


Translated by Barbara Levy, 
George Bryant, and Amy Miller 


http://dx.doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0049.03 


Jessie Webb Escalante told the story Xarathéd on March 14, 1979 to an 
audience which included her daughter Tessy Escalante as well as Abe 
Halpern. Tessy Escalante later helped Halpern to review his transcript of 
the story. 


Notes and synopsis 


The main character of this story is Xwetsxwéts (Oriole), who lives happily 
with his two beautiful wives and their children. One day, Coyote bewitches 
Oriole, with the result that Oriole suddenly finds himself alone in a cold 
place high above the four levels of heaven. He is taken in by an old blind 
man (who happens to be the title character, Xarathd, although his name is 
not mentioned in this telling of the story) and his two daughters. Oriole 
teaches the family to eat deer meat and introduces them to corn, melons, 
beans, and pumpkins (which of course are staples of the traditional 
Quechan diet). 

Oriole misses his home. His weeping is noticed by Buzzard. In exchange 
for a nice rotten deer, Buzzard carries Oriole home on his back and leaves 
him near his home with the instruction that he must lie face down for four 
days before returning to his family. Oriole tries to do as he is told, but 
when he sees that Coyote has taken over his family and is mistreating his 
wives and children, he jumps up in anger — and finds himself instantly 
transported back to the cold place above the four levels of heaven. 

Eventually Oriole is carried to his home again, this time on Spider’s 
silken thread. Spider likewise instructs him to lie face down for four days. 
This time Oriole manages to do as he is told. After four days he gets up to 
find his wives and children abused and starving. The wives are pregnant 
with Coyote’s children. Oriole causes his wives to miscarry and cooks the 
fetuses into a porridge. Leaving the porridge for Coyote to eat, Oriole and 
his family dig a tunnel and escape. They travel across the ocean and settle 
on the other side. 
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Coyote tracks them down. He is now in bad shape himself: he is very thin, 
and food goes right through him. Oriole sews up Coyote’s anus so that he 
may retain what he eats, and he allows him to remain with the family. 

This story is rich in traditional Quechan themes. The spiritual powers 
of the First People are vividly on display throughout. Characters love 
their home and are homesick when separated from it. The ritual number 
four occurs often in this story, as it does throughout traditional Quechan 
literature (see Bryant and Miller 2013 and chapters 1 and 4-6 of this volume). 
Even the practice of sewing up the anus occurs in several Quechan stories, 
including “Kukumat Became Sick” (Halpern 1976). 

The character of Coyote is famous in Quechan literature (see, for 
instance, Emerson and Halpern 1978, Escalante 1984a,b,c, Escalanti 1984) 
and throughout Native America (see Bright 1993). Some say that Coyote is 
a symbol of mankind (Bright 1993: 22), and in the story Xarathé we see some 
of Coyote’s most human characteristics: he can be greedy and treacherous, 
yet he is also vulnerable. In the story Xarathd, Coyote is eventually forgiven 

— a twist not found in every Coyote story. 
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Xaratho 


Told by Jessie Webb Escalante 


Nyaaytuts nyavayk siiva. 
Xwetsxwéts. 


Nyavayk siivak, 

athim, 

'anyaa atspak viithiim, 

nyaaytiu mattxalykwaayk viiyaa. 


Nya'iipa nya'uutifish ashtium, 
viiyaa. 


Viiyaak, 

'aqwaaq akyaam, 

awim, 

kamiim. 

Nyaatsavéts xavikem nyaatsavétsk — 

pa‘iipaa 'iixan nyiikwandamats, 

uuvaak, 

sanyts'dak 'axtutt-tan xavikem nyaatsavétsk viiva. 


Viivak, 

athim, 

kamiim, 

nyuumaayk nyuutara’tyk, 
nyuusdoy. 


'Anyaayk viithiim, 
athtium, 
vuuvaat, 
nyiiman. 


Uuvaam, 
avats viithaawk, 
'avak athaawk viithaw, 


A creature was living over there. 
It was Oriole. 


He lived over there, 

and so, 

when the sun was coming up, 
he went hunting for things. 


He picked up his bow and his arrows, 
and he went along. 


He went along, 

and he shot a deer, 

and so, 

he brought it back. 

He had two wives — 

he was an extraordinarily handsome person, 
there he was, 


and he had two very beautiful women as his wives. 


Here he was, 

and so, 

he brought back (meat), 

and he fed them and took care of them, 
he fed them meat. 


It was getting light, 
and so, 

he was here, 

and he got up. 


Here he was, 
and these (two wives) were here, 
they were here at the house, 
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'axa ayaak, 

'a'ii xalykwaak, 
athim, 
viithaw. 


Kamiim, 
alytilyk, 
asootsk, 
athotk vuun6ot. 


Nyaayaantik, 

viiyaat. 

'Anyaa atspak, 

viiyaak, 

nya'uutiish ‘iipa tsa'tlyk viiyda. 


Viiyaaxayom, 
nyaayuuts siithiitapat. 
Xatalwéts! 


Siithfik, 

law a'étk aytut. 

“Moo, 

nydav manyvayk ammavak mathttya?” 


“Mm, 
nydaav 'anyvayk,” 
. 


“Nyi'manok va'uuvaak ‘athotk'ash,” 
a'ét. 

“'Anyaa atspak avathiim, 

nyaayuu 'xalykwaak. 


“Va'athotk. 

'Anyvayk. 

'Axottk, 

sanyts'dakts xavik nyiithaawk athim. 
Xuumaarots nyiithawontik athim. 


and they went after water. 
and they looked for wood, 
and so, 

here they were. 


He brought (meat), 
and they cooked it, 
and they ate it, 

(that’s how) they were. 


When he went along this time, 
he went along. 

The sun came up, 

and he went along, 


he carried his bow and his arrow and he went along. 


He going along, when suddenly 
a creature was coming along there in the distance. 
It was Coyote! 


He came along in the distance, 

and he turned his head and looked. 
“Well, 

is this where you live?” 

he said. 


“Mm, 
this is where I live,” 
(Oriole) said. 


“I come from (here),” 

he said. 

“When the sun comes up, 
I hunt for things. 


“This is what I do. 

I live (here). 

It’s good, 

there are two women there. 
There are children there too. 
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“Nyi'manok va'uuvaak 'athésh,” 
a'ét. 


Xatalwéts a'avok viiv'awk; 

“Aa-da, 

xottem,” a'ét. 

“Nyiinyaatuuqwéroly 'aaly'étk 'av'aw ‘athttya,” 
a‘ét. 


“Moo, 

'axottk. 

'Avats nydasiivak siivam; 
nydasi mayém, 
nyaamaytuk, 

nyaasi. 


“Mavaam, 

maytuxa. 

'Anyaatsavéts nydasi athawk siithawm,” 
a'ét. 


Av'awk viiv'awk. 
Xatalwényanyts — 
iithonyanyts — 

thé kwaly'iimée vathi tsamiim, 
vaawée awétk — 

athawk, 

ta'ora'6érok vaawé 'étk atap! 


'Aqwés 'ora'érats athot! 

Tuupak anak; 

viivat. 

Law 'étk aytut. 

Nya'uutiish nya'iipa nyuuthawk, 


vaawiim, 
viiyaa. 


“I come from (here),” 
he said. 


Coyote stood listening; 

“Yes, 

all right,” he said. 

“T think I would like to stay with you,” 
he said. 


“Well, 

all right. 

There is a house over there; 
(if) you go over there, 
you'll see it 

over there. 


“You'll get there 

and you'll see it. 

My wives are over there,” 
(Oriole) said. 


He was standing here. 

That Coyote — 

his face — 

he put his forehead here, 

and he went like this — 

he took it, 

and he rolled it into a ball like this and threw it! 


It was a yellow warbler! 


It sat on a post; 
here it was. 


(Oriole) turned his head and looked. 
He aimed his bow and arrow, 

like this, 

and he went along. 
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Viiyaatom, 
Xatalwényts aytuk viiv'aw. 


Véem véem a'fik aaly'éxayk, 
'amay athik aatsuumpap! 
Alyav'aw a’étk alyav'aw — 
viiv'awk! 


Law a'étk aytum — 
‘amatt-ts x4am athtum — 
ayuuk viiv'aw. 


Nyiiv'awk, 
“Ka'thomtanak 'ath6m?” 
a'étk uuva. 

Anak siivat. 


A'avak siivam; 
'a'awots axwiivom, 
alav. 


Kwataraats axwiivom a'av. 
Siivat; 

“Makyimtan a'émem?” 
aaly'étk a'avak siivat. 


Nyaav'awk, 
nyamkanyok viiyaatk, 
axwiivany a'avok viiyda, 
viiyaa. 


'Avats siivam avdam. 
Nyaaytu, 


'avanyts xanapaatsk vuunoony, 
nyiikwév. 


Xanapaatsk 'uuy'tuy a'étk, 
nyiikwévom, 
nyaavily aakxavok aashmatstoka. 


He went along, 
and Coyote stood here watching him. 


He took a step and another step, and suddenly, 
it was the four levels of heaven! 

He was standing in one (level) after another — 
(and then) he was standing here! 


He turned his head and looked — 
the place was different — 
and he stood here looking. 


He stood there, 

“Where exactly am I?” 

he was saying. 

He sat down and stayed there. 


He sat there smelling it; 
a fire gave off an odor, 
and he smelled it. 


The burning gave off an odor and he smelled it. 


He sat there; 
“Where exactly could it be?” 


he wondered as he sat there smelling (the fire). 


He stood up, 

and he went following it, 

he went along smelling its odor, 
he went along. 


He came to a house over there in the distance. 


Well, 
the house was iced over, 
it was terrible. 


It was iced over and glassy, 
it was terrible, 
and they had gone into it and gone to sleep. 
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Kwara'ak tasinymeats alythik, 
'aaxwiirok aapaayk alythik, 
xanapaats. 


Mashtxdats xavik alythaawkom, 
uushmaam nyiithaawontik athtim. 


“Moo, 
pa'iipaats avaak,” a'im. 
Kwara'akonyts a'avok avathik. 


“Kaakxavom, 
ashmaawut,” 
alét. 


Athawk, 

aakxav. 

Xanapaats nyiipaam, 
qatsiiiwsh a'étk uuvaat. 


Apaa alya'émotok uuvaat, 
xatsturtem athtim, 
qatstiiwsh a'étk viiyém 
viithiit a'étk uuvaa. 


“Ka'av! 
Pa'iipaa kwavaany alyuunéxempiny!” 
a'ét. 


“Kathawk, 

at6k katsamiim, 
ashmaawut,” 

a‘ét. 

Mashtxaany a'fim. 


Athawk, 

iishaaly taxuupalyk viiwaamk, 
aték tsamiim. 

Alythik viithikot. 


An old blind man lay in there, 
he lay propped up in a corner, 
(against) the ice. 


There were two girls in there, 
they were sleeping there too. 


“Well, now, 
someone is here!” he said. 
The old man had been listening. 


“Bring him in, 
so he can sleep,” 
he said. 


They got him, 

and they brought him in. 

He lay there on the ice, 

and he was slipping and sliding. 


He didn’t lie down, 

(because) it was (so) cold, 

and he went slipping and sliding off 
as he tried to come this way. 


“Listen to him! 
The new person is restless!” 
(the old man) said. 


“Get him, 

and put him in the middle, 
so he can sleep,” 

he said. 

He said it to the girls. 


They got him, 

they went along pulling him by the arms, 
and they put him in the middle. 

He lay here. 
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Ashmaa kwa'atsk viithik. 


Viithik, 

'anyaayk viithiim, 
amanok. 

Atspamk. 

'Atsaytut, 

lawalaw 'étk uuvaat. 


Nyaayttuny — 

'aqwaagonyts viithiik, 

'avanyi uundok vuun6o. 
'Aqwaaq 'uupalyony nyiindam, 
matt-tsapéek, 

'aqwaaqanyts. 


Aytutk uuvaat. 


Vanyuuvaak, 

'ashént athawk tapty. 

Matsadat avuuvaakom, 

'ashént athawk tapty. 

Kamiim, 

ayoovok viithaw. 

Mashtxdanyts aydovak viithaw. 


“Kaa'émk a'im uuvaak, 
mattatéeyany. 

Taptyk vuuthiik awim,” 
a‘ét. 


Nyaany asodotsk athtulya'émok, 
'qwaaqa. 
Shatmathdaavok. 


Xaalyfists a'fim, 

'amatt nyiipaam viithik, 
xavashtuk viithikom, 

nydava ashttum alytilyk amatst, 
nyaanymaamtoka. 

Vuunoot. 
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He lay here sleeping, just as (the old man) had said he would. 


He lay here, 

and when it was getting light, 

he got up. 

He went out. 

He saw things, 

he kept turning his head (to look). 


Creatures — 

deer were coming, 

and they were hanging around the house. 
The number of deer was extraordinary, 
they were numerous, 

the deer. 


He was watching them. 


Here he was, 

and he got one and killed it. 
He was hungry, and so, 

he got one and killed it. 

He brought it back, 

and they were watching him. 
The girls were watching him. 


“T wonder why he is doing this 

to a friend. 

He has killed him, brought him here,” 
they said. 


They didn’t eat that, 
deer meat. 
They didn’t know about it. 


(There was a plant) called xaalyfis, 

it was lying on the ground, 

it was green, 

and this is what they gathered and boiled and ate, 
that’s all. 

Here they were. 
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Vanyuunook, 

'aqwaaq avany kamiim, 
alytlyk vuundo. 
Uushak nyiinyaay: 

'a'fi athawk, 

uushak vaawiim, 
avany aayk, 

avany aayk awima. 


Amaam a'avony, 
manyéem a'av. 


Vathany vaawétk uuvaat. 


'Anyaa atspak avathiim, 
nydany ayaak. 

Tapuyk, 

kamiim, 

alytily, 

nyuusdoyk awétk vuunoot. 


Nyamdaam, 

manyéem uu'dav. 

Kwara'akoats siithik alyaskyiim, 
'a'iim uushak daytsom, 

asook a'av. 


“Pa'iipaa kwavaanyts mattatéeyany awépatom; 
ka'avok” a'i, 

aaiim daytsom asdok a'av. 

Mattkwiishaayom a'avk 'ét. 

Manyéetanok 'ét. 


Viithikt. 


Uuvaak, 

viiyaak, 

'amattony law ‘im aytum; 
'amattonyts mattkwiishaay. 
'Atsnyiitsuuvawxats athtum. 
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Here they were, 

and he brought that deer, 

and he went about cooking it. 

He pierced a piece and gave it to them: 
he picked up a stick, 

and he pierced it like this, 

and he gave it to that one, 

and he gave it to that one. 


They ate it and tasted it, 
and it tasted good. 


This is what he was doing. 


The sun was came up, 

and he went after that (deer). 

He killed it, 

and he brought it, 

and he cooked it, 

and he went about feeding it to them. 


That’s all. 

They found that it tasted good. 

The old man was still lying there, 

and (Oriole) pierced it with a stick and gave it to him, 
and he ate it and tasted it. 


“The new person has done it to our friend; 

taste it,” they said, 

and they just gave it to him and he ate it and tasted it. 
It tasted delicious, they say. 

It was really good, they say. 


He lay here. 


(Oriole) was there, 

he went along, 

and he turned his head and looked at the land; 
the land was wonderful. 

It was a place where he could plant things. 
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Siiv'awk, 

nydaasi aa'ampok. 
Nyaasi athik, 
amétk siithikt. 


“Kaathomtank av'uuvdak?” a'étk, 
athok aaly'étk, 

amétk, 

siithikt. 


Siithik, 

k6ér alynyaayémok suuvaa. 
'Anyaa atspak viithiim, 
viiyaak, 

nyaasi athik amétk athotk, 
uuvaat. 


K6r alynyaayémok, 
vanyuuvaam, 

nyaaytiuts aytuk suuvaa. 
'Aqaaq. 

Aytiuk suuvaa. 

'Amayom aamok ayttuk uuvaa. 


“Athotk, 

kaawitstanots athidum 
'atsavawom ‘axottxas athésh?” 
a'fim, 

alynyiithtutsk siithik. 


Vanyaayaantim, 
'amayom adamok — 
ayoqt. 


Ayoq. 
Tathits aydéq. 


Nyaaytiu xaam kwuuthtts tsaamok awét, 
aay. 
'Amattaeny aapax. 


He stood here looking at it. 


He stood there, 

and he fell face down, over there. 
He lay there, 

he lay there weeping. 


“Why am I here?” he said, 

and he thought about what had happened, 
and he wept, 

lying there. 


He lay there, 

he stayed there for a long time. 

The sun came up, 

and he went along, 

and he lay there in the distance and wept, 
there he was. 


A long time passed, 

and as he was here, 

a creature was watching him. 
(It was) Crow. 

He was watching him. 


He was passing by overhead and watching him. 


“So, 

just what is it 

that would be good for me to plant?” 
(Oriole) said, 

and he lay there thinking. 


As he went along again, 
(Crow) passed by overhead — 
and he threw up. 


He threw up. 
He threw up corn. 


He did it with all different kinds of things, 
he gave them (to Oriole). 
He dropped them on the ground. 
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Tathits athotk, 
tsam'iitots athotk, 
'axmatts athotk athot. 


Ashttum, 

'amattnyi, 

awiim amanok ashttium tsavawk uuvat. 
'Amattony axwélyk alyaapax aapax awétk, 
viiwaam. 


Uuvaatk uutara'tytok. 
'Anyaa atspak avathiim, 
nydasily uuvaak, 
'anyaaxav, 

nyaasily athik, 

amétk siithiktok. 
Uuvaa. 


Uuvaak, 

k6ér alynyaayém, 

'atsaamaatsonyts nyamaam lyaviik. 
Tathitsanyts nyamaam athfitsk 'ét. 


Tsam'iit6ny nyamaam ‘axwéttk, 
'axmats athium, 

nyaalyviik athot. 

Aytutk suuvaa. 


Tathitsony xiiptk ashttu vuuthiitk kamiim. 
Aatsuuydoyom aytuk. 

Shatmathaavot, 

pa'iipaanyanyts. 

Mashtxaanyts shatmathdavot. 


“Kaawits athtum mawiim mawémom?” 
a'étk; 
ayOovxa. 


Alytlyak vuundok, 
taamaatsk nyuumdaay. 
Kwara'ak kwatasinymony dayk awim. 
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There was corn, 
there were melons, 
and there were pumpkins. 


He gathered them up, 

off the ground, 

he got up and gathered them and went about planting them. 
He dug in the ground and dropped them in, 

he went along (doing it). 


He stayed there and took care of (the crops). 
The sun came up, 

and there he was in that distant place, 

and the sun set, 

and he lay there, 

he lay there weeping. 

There he was. 


There he was, 

and a long time went by, 

and the food was finally ready. 

The corn had finally gone to seed, they say. 


The melons were finally red, 
and there were pumpkins, 

and they were ready. 

He stood there looking at them. 


Corn was the first thing he gathered and brought back. 
He showed it to them and they saw it. 

They didn’t know about it, 

these people. 

The girls didn’t know about it. 


“What is it you’ve managed to do?” 
they said; 
they were going to look. 


He went about boiling it, 
he got it ready to eat and fed it to them. 
He gave some to the blind old man. 
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'Axott-tam a'avok, 

amatst. 

'Ashiintom awétk vuunoot. 
Tsam'iit6 awétk, 
matuuqwés awétk, 

awétk vuundoot. 

Nyidayom amatst. 

'Axmats a'iim awiim, 
maariikts a'fim awiim, 
awét. 


Vuun6éom; 

siithaaw, 

nyaamaam shatuupawk siithaaw. 
“Moo, 

'anyaa vatham, 

'aayaam maytuxa,” 

a'ét. 


Nyiishtium viitsawé. 

Kwaparok tsatsshaattk nyaatsuuyéoyom. 
“Kaytuk! 

Vathats athium! 


“Vathany kashttium, 
kamaam!” 

a'‘im. 

“Vathany vakawiim,” 
a'im, 

aatsuuydoyom, 
ayuuk viiv'aw. 


“Xwoott! 

Mattkwiishaay kwa'atsk,” 
a'im, 

ashttium, 

uukyéttk ashttium, 

'ava tsakayaak. 


Vuunoo. 
Nyaava athotk uuvaat. 
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It tasted good, 

and they ate. 

He went on (introducing the foods), one by one. 
He did melon, 

he did canteloupe, 

he went on doing it. 

He gave it to them and they ate it. 

He did what’s called pumpkin, 

he did what’s called beans, 

he did. 


He kept at it; 

there they were, 

and they finally came to know about these things. 
“Well, 

today, 

we will go and you will see,” 

he said. 


He gathered them and took them. 

He stood them at the edge (of the field) and showed them. 
“Look! 

This is it! 


“Gather this up, 

and eat it!” 

he said. 

“Do it like this,” 

he said, 

and he showed them, 

and they stood there watching. 


“Oh, my! 

It’s delicious, just as you said,” 
they said, 

and they gathered it up, 

they picked it and gathered it up, 
and they took it home. 


Here they were. 
This (is what) he was doing. 
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“Vathany vamawiim muunoo. 
Vathats nyaartivom, 
mashttum, 

matsdam. 


“Muukavék mashttium, 
'amatt matsakxavom, 
atspaam, 

nydalyaviitontim maytiuxa,” 
a'fim, 

nyuukandavok vuunéom, 
a'avatsok siithaw. 


Siithawk. 
K6r alynyaayémom, 
nydaminyom'ashk uuvaa. 


Nyaaytuts siiv'4wm, 
nyaany maxak athik, 
amétk suun6ot. 


Amétk vuun6o, 
'anyaanyts axavoat, 
'anyaanyts axavtok uuvaa. 


'Anyaa axavom, 
'ava kayaak viithiik a'étk awim. 


Uuvaak, 

k6ér alynyaayémk, 
uuvaam, 

ayuuk. 


'Ashéets 'amay alyuuvaak, 
aytuk uuvaat. 

Aakwiin. 

Aa'éoyvak uuvaa. 


Uuvaak, 
kor alynyaayém. 


“Keep on doing this like this. 
When this is dry, 

you gather it up, 

and you put it away. 


“You will pick it up again later, 
and put it back in the ground, 
and it will grow, 
and you'll see it like this again,” 
he said, 
he went on explaining it to them, 
and they sat there listening. 


There they were. 
A long time passed, 
and once again he was weeping. 


A creature was standing there in the distance, 
and (Oriole) lay under that (thing), 
and he was weeping. 


He went on weeping, 
and the sun set, 
the sun went on setting (each day). 


The sun set, 
and he came straight back to the house. 


There he was, 

a long time passed, 

and there he was, 

and (someone) saw him. 


Buzzard was up in the sky, 
and he was watching. 

He made a turn. 

He went circling around. 


He stayed there, 
and a long time passed. 
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“Moo, 

pa'iipaa vathats, 
nydaaviithik viithikom, 
‘uuytuny ‘uuytuny 
k6ér alynyaayémt. 


Aptyk nyaathtium, 

ashaxom 'a'avxa 'aaly'fim 'uuvaany, 
nyiiriish a'étk viithik. 

'Ayuutk 'uuvaat,” a'ét. 

Suuvaat. 


Atsénok viithiik, 
makorony ta'tur a'étk 
anakt. 


“Moo, 

Pa'iipaa! 

Maanyts nyaavom mathik ammathik. 
Maptyk nyaama'iim, 

mashaxom 'a'avxa ‘aaly'iim. 

'Ayuuk 'uuvaa. 

Nyiiriiish a'étam 'a'av. 

'Uuvaa. 

Va'thiik 'athétk'ash,” a'ét. 


“Kaawitstan kamathomok viimuuvaak, 
nyiimaman mathtium?” 
a'étom. 


“Aa-d, 

'anyaats matt'akandavom ma'avxa.” 
“'Anyaats nyaavi 'anyvayk, 
'a'axottk, 

nyaasi 'uuvaak sa'uuvaatk ‘athtitya. 


“ 'Uuvaak. 

Xuumaar ‘awiim nyi'tsdam. 
'Anyaatsavéts xavikom; 
'anyaatsavétsk ‘athtm. 


“Well, 

this person, 

he lies here and lies here, 

and I have been seeing him and seeing him 
for a long time. 


If he were dead, 

I would smell him rotting, I think, 

(but) he has been lying here (doing) nothing. 
I have been watching him,” (Buzzard) said. 
There he was. 


He came down, 
he landed right on top of him, 
and he sat down. 


“Well, now, 

Person! 

You have been lying here. 

If you were dead, 

I would smell you rotting, I think. 

I have been watching you. 

I have noticed nothing. 

(Here) I am. 

That’s why I came here,” (Buzzard) said. 


“Why are you doing here, 
if you come from there?” 
(Buzzard) said. 


“All right, 
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I will explain myself and you'll hear it,” (said Oriole). 


“T live here, 
and I’m all right, 
but I (used to be) over there. 


“I was there. 
I had children. 
And two wives; 
I had wives. 
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“Sa'uuvaak 'athotony, 
pa'iipaats avaamk, 
vaawitsom. 


“Nyaaytiu nyaatsuuyooyk, 
awiik a'étk, 

awitstom; 

law 'a'étk 'aytuxayk, 
avily 'av'aw ‘a'étk, 
av'uuvaat. 


“Av'uuvaatk, 

'atkuuvékxony, 
nyam'uuthiitxony, 

‘'ashmathfitk 'uuvaak ‘athotk'ash,” 
a‘ét. 


“Nydava 'iiwaanyts 'alyaaytom ‘athotk'ash,” 
a'ét. 


“ 'Ax6tt-ta, 
muu'itsa. 
'A'avak 'avak.” 


KKK KKK kkk 


'Ashéenyts avaamok aytuk, 
vaa'iim, 

mattkandavok vuunook, 
pa'iipaany. 


Kanaavok vuundom nyaa'avok, 


“'Anyaats 'a'iim ma'avxa,” 
a'im. 


“Maanyts, 

'aqwaaq kataptyk avik katsamiim. 
Viithik viithik, 

ashax ta'axanok, 

'amaa'iilykev ta'axanom 

'avaak. 


“There I was, 
and someone came along, 
and he did this. 


“He showed me something, 

he was going to do it, 

and he did it; 

I turned my head and looked, and all of a sudden 
I found myself standing here, 

and here I am. 


“Here I am, 

and as for returning home some day, 
as for going home some day, 

I Gust) don’t know how to do it,” 

he said. 


“This is what I am sad about,” 
he said. 


“Tt is good, 
what you said. 
I heard it,” said Buzzard. 


KKK KKK kkk 


Buzzard got there and watched him, 
and he went like this, 

he went about explaining his idea 
to the person. 


He went about explaining it to him, and he heard it; 
“T will say it and you will hear it,” 
he said. 


“You, 

kill a deer and lay it here. 
It will lie here and lie here, 
and get good and rotten, 

it will be really wormy 

(by the time) I get there. 
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“ 'Aallyéeragak va'uunéok, 
'atdo ta'axanok, 

nyaava, 

'n'4s 


a'fim ma'avxa,” 
a‘ét. 


“Xottk,” 
a'fim. 


A'iim, 

ayaa kwa’atsk, 
'aqwaagqony ayaak. 
Tapuyk, 

kamiim, 
nyiitsamiim, 
viithik. 


Shamats tsuumpap tax nyaa'iim, 
ashaxk 'amaa'ilyk kwa'atsom, 
matt-tsapéem a'av. 

Uuvaak, 

'Ashéenyts 'amayony uuvaak, 
aa'doyk uuvaa. 


Vanyuuvaak, 
atsénok vanyaathiik, 
nyiinaak a’ét. 


Nyiinaak a'étk awim, 
asdo kwa'atsk uuvaa. 
Vuundéony vuundok, 
atsdavok, 


nyiinyép. 

Anak, 

malyx6ny 'amayly tséek, 

llyép llyép llyép llyép a'étk vanyaawét. 


Uuvaam ayttuk awim. 


“T will slurp it up, 

and get really full, 

and at that (point), 

I will say (something) for you to hear,” 
he said. 


“All right,” 
(Oriole) said. 


So, 

he went after it, just as he had been told, 
he went after a deer. 

He killed it, 

and he brought it back, 

and he put it down, 

and there it was. 


When it was exactly four nights (later), 

it was rotten and wormy, just as he had said, 
and (the smell) was overwhelming. 

There he was, 

Buzzard was up in the sky, 

and he was circling. 


There he was, 
and he came down, 
and he settled there, they say. 


He settled there, they say, and so, 
he was eating it, just as he had said. 
He went on and on, 

and he ate it up, 

and it was all gone. 


He sat up, 
and he raised up his wings, 
and he went flap-flap-flap-flap like this. 


There he was, and Oriole saw him. 
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“M6o,” 

alét, 

vanyaathiik avaak. 
Nyaaminym'ashk siithik a'fm. 


“Kaytukii! 

Maanyts, 

kamanok nyaakaytuk! 
lishaalyony matt'aashliilok, 
'awiim, 

nyaanyom katslyuuvévok, 
miimény 'aa'artsom katslyuuvévek kawiim. 
Kuunook, 

kaaviirok, 

alykathikem nyathawk, 
nyatatsénu,” 

a'ét. 


“xottk,” 
athtu kwa'atsk. 


Axtattaly nyaa'6rok alythik kwa'atsk, 
iishaalyom nyamtsalyuuvévok. 
Athawk vuuthiik, 

ayérak yaash a'étk, 

tatsénk vuuthiit. 


Aakwiiin aakwiiin a'étk, 
vuuthii. 


Vuuthiik, 
nyava 'avuumaktan shatt awét. 


Lawalaw a'étk aytuny. 
Nyavanyts viivat. 
Apéttk nyiithikom. 


“Moo, 
nyaavi mathik viimathiktoxa,” a'ét. 
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"Well,” 

(Buzzard) said, 

and he came back and got there. 
(Oriole) was lying there weeping again. 


“Look! 

You, 

get up and look! 

I'll let my arms hang down, 

and so, 

you line (yours) up even with them, 
and make your legs even with my tail. 
Go on doing it, 

and finish, 

lie there and I will take you, 

I will take you down,” 

he said. 


“All right,” (he said), 
and he did it, just as he had been told. 


He lay on top of (Buzzard’s) back, just as he had been told, 
and he made his arms even (with Buzzard’s arms). 
(Buzzard) brought him this way, 

he flew downward through the air, 

and he brought him down. 


He went around and around in circles, 
and he brought him this way. 


He brought him this way, 
and precisely in back of his house he set him down. 


(Oriole) turned his head from side to side and looked. 
His house was there. 
He was lying in the brush. 


“Well, now, 
you must lie here,” (Buzzard) said. 
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“Nydaavi kaa'ampok viikathik. 
Maan ka'filyka'ém. 

Nydaavi kathik viikathikony, 
viikathik. 

Shamats tsuumpap tax a'iim, 
nyamaam, 

maman, 

manyvany makaydamma. 


“Nyaaytuts anawom ma'avas, 
maman alyma'émotexa. 
Viimathiktoxa. 

Maan ma'éxayk, 
matkavéktoxa.” 

A'jim vuunook aaviiram, 
a'av. 


“ 'Ath6xa.” 


Vuun6ok aaviirom, 
aa'ampotk aa'amp, 
nyaaytuk, 

takavék viithiit. 


Siithik kwa'atsk, 
'anyaa nyamnyaaxavom, 
Xatalwényts avaak avuuvaak. 


Nyaaytiu 'anyéyom awiim. 


Viiyém — 

'atsxalykwaak athtiuk a'im, 
viiyémok, 

nyaaytu, 

xam'aqathaashk awétk, 
'atsii apuy awétk a'im, 
'aavée apty awétk, 
xamaaviir, 

kaawits viikwaam tsaam, 
xamuuldl. 


“Lie here, face down. 

Don’t get up. 

Lie here, and lie here, 

and lie here. 

In exactly four nights, 

finally, 

you may get up 

and go straight to your house. 


“You might hear something make noise, but 
you must not get up. 

You must lie here. 

If you were to get up, then 

you would go back to where you were.” 

He went on saying it and he finished, 

and (Oriole) heard him. 


“T will do it.” 


He went on and he finished, 

and (Oriole) lay there and lay there, face down, 
and (Buzzard) watched him 

and he turned around and went back. 


(Oriole) lay there, just as he had been told, 
and when the sun set, 
Coyote arrived and hung around. 


He did unpleasant things. 


He went off — 

he was going to hunt for things, 
and off he went, 

well, 

he did water beetles, 

he did dead fish, and so, 

he did dead mice, 

a gopher snake, 

everything that was in the area, 
(even) crickets. 
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Ashttum, 

kamiim, 
sanyts'dakony a'im, 
“Muka, 

kamatsk!” 

a‘éta. 


Amiats alya'émt. 
Xuumaar uumaay, 
amaa alya'émok athot. 


Masharay. 

'A'fi athawk, 
nyiaatsqwittk uuvaa, 
Xatalwényanyts. 
“Kamatsk! 

kamatsk!” a'étk uuvaa, 
nyiitataviiroak vuunéo. 


Xuumaaronyts aatsqwéttk viiwém, 
'avanym uukatskwénok vuundo. 
Tsavakyév matsats'iim, 
viiwaamok, 

nyuuthiik. 


Vathats 'avuumak aa'ampok viithik, 
xalyapantan nakwiin. 

Xalyapantan nakwiinok vuundotk, 
a'avok avathik. 


“Moo, 

'ayaak, 

'a'fim a'avxa,” a'étk, 
maan a’'ét. 


liwaa athdam, 

maan a'étk, 

athtuk a'étk: 
'amayoly av'aw a'ét — 
takavék! 
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He gathered them, 

and he brought them, 

and he said to the women, 
“Now, 

eat!” 

he said. 


They didn’t eat. 
He fed the children, 
and they didn’t eat. 


He got angry. 

He picked up a stick, 

and he went along beating them, 
Coyote (did). 

“Eat! 

Eat!” he kept saying, 

and he was chasing them around. 


He went along beating the children, 
he went around and around the house. 
They ran weeping, 

going, 

and coming. 


This (Oriole) was lying face down in back of the house, 
and they made a turn right next to him. 

They were making a turn right next to him, 

and he lay there listening. 


“Okay, 

I will go after him, 

and I will say (a thing or two) for him to hear,” he said, 
and he got up suddenly. 


He was angry, 

and he got up suddenly, 

and it happened, they say: 

he was standing in the heavens, they say — 
he went back! 
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Takavék avaamtok. 


Siithikt, 
nyuuthik vanyaathikom'ashk amétk siithik. 
'Anyaa atspak viithii. 


“Kamathém mavaalyma'ématem? 
'Ayuutk av'athawony,” 
a'ét. 


“Aa, 
av'uuvaas 'athotk,” a'ét. 
Kandaav alya'émtok. 


Xanapaats matt-tsapéem, 
alynyaathtun, 
nyaashmanyom’ashtok siithikt. 


Tok tsamitsam, 
nyiithik ashmatk siithik. 


'Anyaa atspakom, 

aman. 

Nyuuthik siiyémok, 

amétk suun6o, 

'anyaa nyaaxav — 
nyaathtnym'ashtek uuvaat. 


Avaamok aytut. 

'Ashéenyts avaamok aytut. 
“Nyuukandapa ma'am! 
'Anyaats ammathoxa '‘a'iim! 
Nyuukandav 'awét! 
Nyaamdamtok athttya! 
‘Awintixats alyathomak,” a'ét. 


A'avak, 
amétk siithik. 


He went back and got there. 


He lay there, 
once again he lay weeping in his bed. 
The sun came up. 


“Why weren’t you here? 
We were looking,” 
(the girls) said. 


“Oh, 
I might have been around,” he said. 


He didn’t tell them (what had happened). 


The ice was overwhelming, 
and they slipped him inside, 
and once again he slept. 


They put him in the middle, 
and he lay there sleeping. 


The sun came up, 

and he got up. 

He left his bed, 

and he went around weeping, 
and when the sun set, 

it happened again. 


He got there and looked. 

Buzzard got there and looked. 
“You heard what I told you! 

I said what would happen to you! 
I told you! 

That’s all! 

I can’t do it again,” (Buzzard) said. 


He heard him, 
and he lay there weeping. 
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Siithik, 
'akér alynyaayémok, 
suuvaa. 


Suuvaam, 
nyaayuuts avaamok aytut. 


Xalytott-ts. 
Avaamok aytut. 


“Moo, 

kaawits kamathtum?” a'iim. 
“Avi kamathtum?” 

a'étom. 


Kanaavok vuun6ot. 
“Nyaasi 'amanok va'thtum va'thiiny. 


“'Atkuuvékxany 'ashmathiik, 
nydaavi 'uuvaatk va'uuvaatk 'athot,” 
a'ét. 


“Nyaytuk va'uuvaak. 

Ammathtum nyaytiuk va'uuvaakom, 
nydavom mathikem 'aytiutontik, 
nydavom mathikem 'aytiutentik va'uundo, 
'a'étka,” 

a'ét. 


“X6ottk nyaathtm. 
'Anyaa atspak viithiim, 
'avaaxa. 

Va'thiik 'avaak. 
Nyathawk nyatatsénxa. 
'Anyaats.” 


“Xottk.” 
Nyaawii kwa’atsk: 


avaam, 
nyiinakem, 


He lay there, 
and a long time passed, 
and there he was. 


There he was, 
and a creature got there and saw him. 


It was Spider. 
He got there and saw him. 


“Well, 

what is it you are doing?” he said. 
“What are you doing here?” 

he said. 


(Oriole) told him (what had happened). 


“I started out over there and I came here. 


“T don’t know how to get back, 
that’s why I’m staying here,” 
he said. 


“T’ve been watching you. 

I’ve been watching what you do, 

I’ve watched you lying here again, 
I’ve been watching you lie here again, 
and I (have something to) say,” 
(Spider) said. 


“It’s all right. 

When the sun comes up, 

I will get here. 

I will come and get here. 

I will take you down (to your home). 
I am the one.” 


“All right.” 


He did it, just as he said he would: 
he got there, 
he sat down, 
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axtattony taxpily, 

athawk, 

l6000q awétk vuuthiit. 

Uukwiiiin uukwiiiin a'étk vuuthiit, 
nyava 'avuumak shatt awét. 


“Moo, 

nydavi kathik viikathik. 
Viikathik, 

shamats tsuumpap tax a'im, 
nyamaam, 

mamanak, 

manyva makaydamma,” 
a‘ét. 


“xoéttk,” 
nyaa'ét. 
Nyava 'avuumak nyaathikom'ashk siithikt. 


Nyaawinyom'ashtek vuundok, 
aatsqwittk vuuthiik, 
viiwaak vuun6ot. 


A'avoak siithtk. 


Siithik, 

siithik, 

uumanxa matt-tsapéem a'avas athéotk 
alyathik, 

alyaskyiik siithik. 


Siithik, 

shamats nyaatsuumpapom, 
“Moo, 

nyamaam!” 

a‘ét. 


Maan a’étk, 
amanok a'av. 
Takavékontik kaathtu aaly'étk viithfixayk, 
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and (Oriole) clung to his back, 

and he took him, 

and he brought him down (on his spider’s thread). 
He took him around and around in circles, 

and in back of his house he set him upright. 


“Well, 

lie here and lie here. 

Lie here, 

and in exactly four nights, 
that’s all, 

you may get up, 

and go straight to your home,” 
he said. 


“All right,” 
(Oriole) said. 
Once again he lay there in back of his house. 


Once again, (Coyote) was doing things, 
he was beating them, 
he was going along. 


(Oriole) lay there listening. 


He lay there, 

and he lay there, 

he felt an overwhelming (desire) to get up, but 
he lay there, 

he was still lying there. 


He lay there, 

and (after) four nights, 
“Well, 

at last!” 

he said. 


He got up suddenly, 
he got up and (tried to) be careful. 
He came this way, thinking that he might go back again, 
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xdtt-tam, 
vanyaathiik vanyaathiik, 
nyava avaat. 


Nyaaytuny, 

nyaatsavétsonyts, 

akwérvok vuundonyk nyiikwévak, 
iimaatt tsanalyk vuundony nyiikwévtan. 


Nyiithawk viithaw; 
matsdam apooy. 


Matsats'étk siithaw. 


Xuumaarots nyaalyvéek athot. 
Aytut siiv'aw. 


'Avanyonyts — 

'atsiipty kwashént, 
kaawits xam'aaviir, 
kaawits viikwaam, 
kwashaxonyts kaa'éepom, 
ay6ovok siiv'aw. 


Siiv'aw. 
“Xwoott, ” aaly'étk, 
ayuuk siiv'aw. 


'Atsaaytu nyaaxalykwaantik viiyém, 
viithdawom, 
ayumok a’ét. 
Xatalwévats. 


Nyiiriish a'étam aydov, 
sanyts'dakots avathawam ayoov. 
Aytuk siiv'aw. 

“Kamuuvily ta'axank! 

Tathits katawaam!” 


Tathits tawaam vuunoo. 
Xuuvikaly awitsk suundokem, 
aaviir. 


(but) it was all right, 
he came came and came this way, 
and he got to his house. 


When he saw them, 

his wives, 

they were terribly thin, 

they had been losing weight just terribly. 


There they were; 
they were starving. 


They were weeping. 


The children were the same. 
He stood there looking. 


That house — 

a dead fish was the only thing (there), 
a gopher snake or something, 
whatever was in the area, 

and the stench was overwhelming, 
and he stood there looking. 


He stood there. 
“Oh my,” he thought, 
and he stood there looking. 


(Coyote) went off hunting for things again; 
here they were, 

and he intended to keep an eye on them. 
This Coyote (did). 


(Oriole) saw that (Coyote) was gone, 
and he saw that the women were there. 
He stood there looking. 

“Hurry up! 

Grind corn!” (he said). 


They went about grinding corn. 
Both of them went about doing it, 
and they finished. 
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Tashkyén athawk nyiitap. 
“Alykashuuviik!" 
alyshuuviik vuunoo. 


Xuumar ayoov a’étk viithaawk athot, 
xuuvikaly, 
Xatalwé nyaxuumaar. 


Uutooyatk uuvat, 
xuuvikoly. 
Aytuk siiv'aw. 


“Moo, 

avik kakav'6rak! 

Avik kakav'6rak kathtum! 
a'étam, 

avik kav'érok, 

avik kav'6érok, 

shuuviiny. 


Axtattany sqam sqam awétom, 
xuumaaronyts alyanaly. 

Llydéq a'étk analyvom. 

Avats avany avawintik vuundéok, 
aaviirok awét. 


Alyshuuviik vuunéok vuunéok vuun6ok, 
aaviirok, 

nyiiyapk anamak. 

“Moo, 

nyamaam, 

'astuukydany!” 

nyaa'ét. 


Nyiinyaashttum, 
'ava kwaaxwiirok, 
axwélyk vuunook, 
nydanyom uuptuv. 
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He took a pot and put it down there. 
“Make it into porridge!” (he said), 
and they went about making porridge. 


They were expecting children, 
both of them, 
Coyote’s children. 


They were pregnant, 
both of them. 
He stood there looking. 


“Well, 

step in there! 

Step in there!” 

he said, 

and (one of the women) stepped in there, 
and (the other one) stepped in there, 

in the porridge. 


He went pound! pound! on his wife’s back, 
and the child fell out. 

It disengaged and fell out. 

He did it again to that (other wife), 

and he finished. 


He cooked them in the porridge, going on and on and on, 
and he finished, 

and he threw it down there and left it. 

“Well, 

that’s all, 

let’s get out of here!” 

he said. 


He gathered up his wives, 

and in a corner of the house, 

he went about digging a tunnel, 
and they went into it. 
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Uuptuvok, 

nyaaytiu nyamtsapéttk vuunook, 
aaviirok, 

viiwétsk, 

maxak naamok viiwéts. 

Axwilyk vanyaawéts. 


'Atatt a'im tsapéttk. 


Nyaayttu nyamtsapéttk, 
'amatt kaawits nyamtsapéttk, 
viiwétsonyk, 

viiwéts, 

'akér nyayémtan, 

nydaasily uutspam. 


Vanyaawétsk, 
xaasa'ily katanmok, 
uuv'dok suuv'do. 


Suuv'dok, 
amaam, 
'axa nanak viiwétsk. 


Vathats 'anyaa nyamaxavom nyaavaak, 
ayuuny, 
nyiirish a'étam ayuut. 


Shuuviivats viivam athawk, 
amdaam vuunoony, 
atsdav. 


Nyaxuutsamaarony, 

alyshuuviik vuunook kwaviirony, 
amaam vuunook, 

atsdav. 

Nyaany atsdavontik awét. 


Nyaamaam, 

nyiixalykwaak, 

axwiitsk awaamok, 

nyaaytuny axwiits aaly'étk suuvaa. 


They went in, 

and they went about covering it with something, 
and they finished, 

and they went along, 

they went along under (the ground). 

They went digging their way along. 


They covered it with what are called thorns. 


They covered it with things, 

they covered it with dirt or whatever, 
and they went this way, 

they went this way, 

and after a really long time, 

they came out over there in the distance. 


They went along, 
and they reached the ocean, 
and they stood there and stood there. 


They stood there, 
and finally, 
they went floating on the water. 


When this (Coyote) got home at sundown, 
he looked, 
and he saw that they were gone. 


He took this porridge that was sitting there, 
and he went about eating it, 
and he ate it up. 


His children, 

the ones that had been made into porridge, 
he went about eating them, 

and he ate them up. 

That’s what he ate. 


At last, 

he looked for them, 

he went sniffing for them, 

and he thought he smelled something. 
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“Vatham axavoata,” 
a’ét. 

“Vatham ayémta,” 
a’ét. 

Viiyaat. 


Vanyaayaak, 

vanyaayaak, 

vanyaayaak, 

xaasa'ily vakamée a’étk siiv'aw. 
Nyiirfish a'étom aytuk. 


Avats'axa nanak viiwétsk, 
xaasa'ily 'axkyéely nyavaytsak, 
siithaw. 


'Aqwaaq nyaayaanyom'ashk awim, 
ashilyk, 

alytilyk, 

aséotsk siithaw. 


Vathats, 
Xatalwényts, 
nyiixalykwaak uuvaak. 


'Axa tuunak viiyaak, 

alyvak, 

iixtuny tsatspatsk; 

alyvak, 

k6 k6 k6 k6 k6 awii viiydany. 
'Anyaaxavii, 

qwalayéwii, 

'anyaxavii a'étk viiyda. 


Vathats, 

'aqwaaq wée qalyamaa athawk, 
'a'aw atapom, 

axwiivok. 


“They went through here,” 
he said. 

“They went this way,” 

he said. 

He went after them. 


He went, 

and he went, 

and he went, 

and he stood there at the edge of the ocean. 
He saw that they were gone. 


They had travelled over the water, 
and they were living on the other side of the ocean, 
there they were. 


(Oriole) went after a deer again, and so, 
and they fried it, 

they cooked it, 

and they sat there eating it. 


This one, 
Coyote, 
he was looking for them. 


He went travelling over the water; 

he sat in something, 

and he stuck his nose out; 

he sat in it, 

and he went paddle-paddle-paddle-paddle-paddle. 
Maybe it was sunset, 

maybe it was dawn, 

maybe it was sunset, but (still) he went along. 


This (Oriole), 

he took some deer gut, 
and he threw it in the fire, 
and it gave off an odor. 
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Xatalwéva aqask, 
awiim, 

iixtuny aapaayv a'étom, 
a'avak; 

axwiivots. 


“Viithawata! 
Nydaavik athawk viithawota!” 
a'ét. 


'Ashtts nydavik nyavayk viivata,” 
a'étk, 

iixtu nyiktathompok a'av. 
Viiyaat. 


Vanyaayaak, 
'axa sa'ily atényi avak, 
amiim vuunoot. 


Amjiim, 
“Wooow,” a'étk vuun6o. 


“Moo, 
aviithiit! 
Ka'av!” 
a'ét. 


“Avathfita!” 
a'étk, 
siithaw. 


A'av a'im awétk awim, 

nyaaytu, 

'aqwaaq wée xalyamaany 'a'aw atapom, 
kwaxwiivonyts iixtusily avaam, 

a'avok siiyaak, 

nyaanyi. 


Kanyotk siiydat. 


Nyaayaak avaam. 


He summoned this Coyote, 
and so, 

with his nose up at an angle, 
Coyote smelled it; 

(the deer gut) gave off an odor. 


“Here they are! 
Here they are, right here!” 
he said. 


“My little brother is living here,” 
he said, 


and with his nose facing that way he smelled them. 


And he went after them. 


As he went along, 
he was sitting in the middle of the ocean, 
and he was weeping. 


He was weeping, 
he was saying “Wdooow.” 


“Well, 

he’s coming! 
Listen!” 
(Oriole) said. 


“He’s coming!” 
they said, 
there they were. 


He did it so that Coyote would smell them, 
well, 

he threw the deer guts on the fire, 

and the smell reached Coyote’s nose, 

and he smelled it, as he went along, 

there. 


He went along following (the odor). 


He went along and got there. 
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Nyiinaak a’ét. 


“'Avaak, 
matt'aaxavik,” a'étom; 
“Aa” 

a‘ét. 


Aytiutom, 

siivat, 

akwérpak vuunoony, 
pa'iipaats alyathém, 
iithéony, 

nyiikwalaxtyk nyiikwévom, 
siivat. 


Siivam, 

nyaaytiu uutdap, 
aaytsom, 
tsapOxtok siiva. 


'Aqwaaq awim, 
aaytsom, 
amaam — 
asook siivak. 


Av'awxaym, 

llyéq a'étk analyta. 

“'Uunyfi 'atsanalyom athdsh,” 
a’ét. 


Tuuwamp a’étk athawk, 
amatk athotk siivat. 


Aytutk siivat, 

Xwetsxwéts avats aytiuk siivak. 
“Moo, 

kamathtum muuvaam? 
'Atsmuumatsonyts analytok, 
analytek athétem ‘aytut. 
'Ashkwilyt 'a'fi 'avak 'athttya,” 


He settled down there. 


“I have come, 

my friend,” he said; 
“Oh, ” 

(Oriole) said. 


He saw him, 

there he was, 

he was very thin, 

he wasn’t even human, 

and as for his eyes, 

they were terrible empty holes, 
there he was. 


There he was, 

and they threw him something, 
they gave it to him, 

and he sat there munching it. 


They used deer meat, 
they gave it to him, 
and he ate it — 

he was eating meat. 


And as soon as he stood up, 
it disengaged and fell out. 


“It’s because I’ve lost a sister-in-law,” 


he said. 


He took what are called leftovers, 
and he sat there eating them. 


He sat there looking, 

that Oriole sat there looking. 
“Well, 

what is the matter with you? 
The things you eat fall out, 
I’ve seen them fall out. 
Maybe Ill sew it up,” 
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a'étom; 
“‘AxOottk,” 
a'étom. 


Aa'ampom, 
shakwilyk vuun6ok aaviirtsom, 
siivat. 


Nyuuvaatk suuvaat. 

"Moo, 

ma’‘axott-tanok, 
'anymaataqwérok muuvaaxa, 
vathi aman,” 

a'ét. 


“Kuutara'ty ta'axanom, 
nyaayuu 'awitsk, 
nyaa'uunook 'uundowa,” 
a‘ét. 


“Aa, 
‘athoxa.” 


A’étk, 
siivak athtuk a'étk. 


he said. 
“All right,” 
(Coyote) said. 


He bent over, 
and (Oriole) sewed him up and finished, 
and there he was. 


He stayed there. 

“Well, 

if you are really good, 

you may keep company with us, 
from here on,” 

he said. 


“Behave yourself, 

and we'll do things together, 
now that we’re here,” 

he said. 


“Yes, 
I'll do it.” 


And so, 
there they were, they say. 
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4. Three Stories About Kwaytu 


Kwayutu 
Told by Mary K. Escalanti 


Kwayutu 
Told by Josefa Hartt 


Pak Atsé 
Told by Rosita Carr 


All three stories translated by Barbara Levy, 
George Bryant, and Amy Miller 
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Kwaytitu (The One Who Sees) is a giant who gets his name from his 
tremendous size and the view which it affords him. The narratives in this 
chapter tell about Kwayuu from three radically different perspectives. 


Notes and synopsis: Mary Kelly Escalanti’s story of 
Kwayuu 


Mary Kelly Escalanti told her story of Kwayuu to Abe Halpern on 
September 15, 1978. Halpern later reviewed his transcript of the narrative 
with Barbara Levy. 

This story focuses on two boys whose parents have been eaten by 
Kwaytitu. The boys are raised by their grandmother. Eventually they 
decide to avenge their parents’ death by killing the giant. Ignoring their 
grandmother’s warnings, they make a difficult journey through the four 
levels of heaven to where the monster lives among the bones of his victims. 

The journey is made on foot, and one of the boys sings of the pain caused 
by his shoe. The lines of the song, 


‘Anyxdmartiy akdamawépetik aléeletti 
aliildalalda aliildalalda 


are heard, under comparable circumstances, in Tom Kelly’s story ‘Aavém 
Kwasdm in Chapter 6. 

When they reach the home of Kwayziu, the boys find that he is blind, and 
they tease him. Somehow Kwaytiu manages to catch them, and he instructs 
his wife to cook them. The boys use their spiritual powers to summon 
rain, so that the wife is unable to light a fire. Instead of cooking the boys, 
she makes shuuvti (a term which may be translated either as ‘porridge’ or 
‘gravy’). When Kwaytiu eats it, his insides are cut apart by sharp objects 
which the boys have placed in the shuuvii, and he dies. 

The boys watch him die. They sing a song which puts the spirits of his 
victims to rest, and then they go home and tell the news to their grandmother. 
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Notes and synopsis: Josefa Hartt’s story of Kwayuu 


Josefa Hartt’s story of Kwaytiu has been extracted from a longer narrative 
which was recorded on February 12, 1981. Halpern reviewed his transcript 
of the story with Eunice Miguel. 

Josefa Hartt’s story begins with the family of Kwaytiu. This family has 
four sons, the youngest and smallest of whom grows to an extraordinary 
size and becomes known as Kwaytiu. 

Kwayuu kills and eats people. His older brother, living at the bottom of 
the ocean, finds out what is happening. He goes to Kwaytiu and orders him 
to stop. Kwaytiu hears him, but he is blind, so he cannot see who is speaking, 
and he pays no attention. Relatives warn him that someone is coming for 
him, but he ignores the warnings and just lies there. 

The brother tries to drag Kwayuu into the water. This is difficult, because 
Kwayuu is so big. Finally, Kwayuiu grows wings and tries to escape by flying. 
When he beats his wings, the wings leave an imprint in the wet ground 
which may still be seen today. He struggles, walks, and sits down, and the 
imprint left by his buttocks may likewise be seen today. 

Eventually the brother succeeds in pulling Kwaytiu into the water. When 
Kwayuu is finally dead, someone pulls his wing feathers into the shape of 
a teepee. 

The Creator, who has been watching, denounces both Kwayuu and the 
brother who killed him. Dark clouds gather. The brother uses lightning to 
destroy himself and everything around him. 


Notes and synopsis: Rosita Carr’s story Puk Atsé 


Rosita Carr told the story Puk Atsé to Abe Halpern on February 1, 1978. 
Halpern later reviewed his transcript of the story with Mina Hills. 

This story begins witha murder. Puk Atsé’s daughter is killed by strangers. 
Her body is found by Roadrunner, who hurries to the woman’s home 
to notify her family. The people there do not understand Roadrunner’s 
language, and one interpreter after another fails to decipher his message. 
(This passage is very funny: the storyteller laughs, her audience laughs, 
and everyone who listens to the recording laughs as well.) Finally Puk Atsé 
himself appears. He is able to understand Roadrunner, and he learns that 
his daughter is dead. 

The daughter’s body is brought home, and the people from Pik Atsé’s 
household avenge her death by killing the enemy. 
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A young woman from the enemy camp survives and is taken home by 
Puk Atsé. A baby and an old woman also survive. The baby becomes the 
main character of the story. Even as an infant, he has extraordinary spiritual 
powers. Pik Atsé’s colleagues try to shoot him, burn him, and drown him 
in the rain, but his powers protect him, and their attempts fail. Finally he is 
left to starve — and of course this fails as well. Although he is still a baby, 
he manages to heal the old woman, who has been shot with an arrow, and 
she takes care of him. He hunts and provides food for them both. 

The baby grows into a boy and has a series of adventures. He manages to 
escape from Old Lady Flesh-Ripper, from a monster called liydam Kwakaap, 
who swallows him, and from Eagle, who tries to feed him to her chicks. 
Eventually he sets off to find and kill the giant Kwaytiu. This time, he is 
not so lucky: Kwaytiu catches him and takes him beyond the four levels 
of heaven. When Kwaytiu’s four wives try to roast him, he summons rain 
to extinguish their cooking fire. He adds sharp rocks to the meal which 
the wives are preparing. Kwayuu gulps his food, and the sharp rocks cut 
his throat. Once Kwaytiu is dead, the boy brings the four wives down to 
the first level of heaven. He turns himself into an arrow and returns to his 
home to visit the old woman who raised him. 

The boy remains at home and grows up. Eventually he turns himself 
into a newly hatched dove and begins another adventure. He is recognized 
and caught. He is taken to an old man (who might be Pik Atsé), but he 
manages to escape, and there the story ends. 


Comparative note 


A monster known as Kwaytiu is also found in Mojave literature. According to 
Kroeber (1948:48), his name “means a meteor or fireball, usually conceived 
of as a monster or man-eater.” His four wives are the daughters of the sun 
(Kroeber 1948:12). 
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Kwayuu 
Told by Mary Kelly Escalanti 


Xuumaarats vuun6ok, 
xavik vuunook, 
'aankéoyots viivam. 
Namaawk a'im. 


Viivam, 

nydava, 

nyaavots xatalom, 
aydovek vanyuunook. 
Maawiik. 


Antay nyaany, 

nyakonya, 

giant nyaanyts, 

as6o— 

amaa— 

asook nyiitsdavok a'ét. 
Pa'iipaa, 

pa'iipaa avawétk vuunootk. 
'Amayvi alythik, 

avawétk vuunoot. 


Vanyuunook, 

kaatho6m ta'axanok, 

Kwaytu a'im amtlyk viithikom, 
a'émom. 


“ 'Aaly'étk vany'uundok. 
'Awétstanok 'aydov. 
'Ay6ov 

'attapdoytxa!” 

a'ét. 


Taptytim a'im. 
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There were children, 

there two of them there, 

and there was a little old lady. 

They called her Grandmother, they say. 


There she was, 

and these (children), 

these (children) were orphans, 

and (someone) was watching them. 
She was a relative. 


That mother of theirs, 

and their father, 

that giant 

had eaten— 

had eaten— 

he had eaten them up, they say. 
People, 

he had been doing that to people. 
He was up in a high place, 

and he had been doing that. 


He was around here, 

he really was doing whatever it was, 
and he was named Kwaytu, 

they might have said. 


“T’ve been thinking. 

We will go and take a look. 
We will watch him 
and we will kill him 
(one of boys) said. 


1” 


He was going to kill him, they say. 
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'Aakdoyonyts vanyaavak a'im, 
“Makavaarak! 

Matsavaamtm. 

Pa'iipaa nyiikwandamats nyaathtuva. 
Matsavaam. 

Matapty a'im.” 


'Awitsxa. 
'Aydovxa.” 


“'Amayvi athik viithikem, 
matsavaam alyma'émtm. 
Mapooytim!” 


A'av alya'ém. 
“ 'Awétsk 'aydovxa,” 
nyaa’étka. 


liwaa vathily tsavaw, 
viiwétsk. 

'Amayvi nathémk, 
viiwétsom. 
Nyiindamts athotk, 
nyaaytiu tsdamoly, 
'axdtt alya'émom, 
viiwéts. 

Uuv'dak viiwéts. 


'Akorom, 

'amay athik aatsuumpdapom, 
a'éta. 

Xalyaviim. 


Tsuumpapom, 
nakaydamok viiwétsk. 
Viiwétsk uuv'dok; 
nyaapooyk uuv'dok. 


Viiwétsk viiwétsom; 
nyiindam, 
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The old woman was sitting here, and she said, 
“You are mistaken! 

You won't be able to do it. 

He is a dangerous person. 

You can’t do it. 

He is going to kill you.” 


“We will do it. 
We will take a look.” 


“He is up in a high place, 
and there’s not a chance you'll able to do it. 
You are going to die!” 


They didn’t listen. 
“We'll go and take a look,” 
they said. 


They set their hearts on it, 

and they went. 

They headed towards the high place, 
and they went. 

It was dangerous, 

everything (was), 

it wasn’t good, 

(but) they went. 

They went walking. 


Long ago, 

there were four levels of heaven, 
they say. 

There might have been. 


There were four of them, 

and (the boys) went heading straight toward them. 
They went along and they stopped; 

when they were exhausted, they stopped. 


They went and went; 
it was dangerous, 
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nyaaytiu tsaamoly aspér tanom nyamnayémok. 
Matxats amfim. 

Kaawits stones awiim, 

tsakyévok vaawiim, 

nyiitsamiim, 

nyamuuptuvt. 

Kaawits awiim, 

nyamuuptuv vanyaawéts, 

tsuumpap. 


Makyi nyaawéts, 
nyaanyi, 

iiményts aravta, 
uuv'dak vuuwétsany. 
liményts arav. 


'Ashénta, 
nyaxmanyéwats, 
xamanyéwots aravom, 
amiim siivam. 


“ ‘Anyxamarty akaamawépetik aléeletii? 
Alfildalalaa aliilaalalda,” 


a'étk siiva. 


A'iim, 

siiva. 

Kaa'émok a'fim: 
“Xamanyéw avany, 
kamawémom? 
Aravok!” a'im, 
“fim,” a'im, 

amiim siivat. 


A'iim, 

siivak, 

amiim suunoo. 
Nyaaxottom, 
viiwétst. 
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they went through all (kinds of) very powerful things. 
The wind howled. 

He had used some kind of stones, 

he had put them together like this, 

and put them down there, 

and (the boys) went through that. 

He had done something (else), 

and they went through that and went on, 

(through) four (levels). 


Somewhere, as they went along, 
at that (point), 

their feet hurt, 

because of (all) their walking. 
Their feet hurt. 


One of them, 

his shoe, 

the shoe hurt him, 

and he sat there crying. 


“My shoe, what have you done to it? 
Fire is burning, fire is burning,” 


he went on saying. 


So, 

there he was. 

He said something: 
“That shoe, 

what did you do to it? 
It hurts!” he said, 

“Tt’s all over,” he said, 
and he sat there crying. 


So, 

there he was, 

and he was crying. 
When it was better, 
they went on. 
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Viiwétsk viiwétsk viiwéts, 
nyamaam, 
nyaakatanomok, 

aydovek vuun6o. 


Kwaytunyts sanyaathik, 
siivak. 

Tasinymok, 

'atsaytiu alya'émk, 
siivak athtum. 


Vanyaavak. 
Xuumaaronyts katanmek vuundony; 
'avany nakwiinok ayéovek vuundéo. 


Nyamuuéevtek vuundo. 


lishaalyva — 

tasinymok, 

iishaaly vaawéemtiyum. 
Athaw, 

nyiishtiu a'étk vaawétk awim. 


Tsakavaaras. 
Tsakavar apooy a'étk nakwiinok vuunéo. 


Vuunodom, 
suundonykem, 
kaawémok vanyaavak, 
nyiishtot! 

Xuuvikaly! 
Nyiishtium. 


Nyiishtium siithawom; 
“M6o.” 


Nyaavéets, 
viivak, 
nyaanyts. 
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They went and went and went, 
and finally, 

they got there, 

and they watched for him. 


Kwaytu was over there, 
there he was. 

He was blind, 

he couldn’t see anything, 
and there he was. 


There he was. 
The children got there, and there they were; 
they went around the house looking. 


They played tricks on him. 


This arm of his — 

he was blind, 

and he waved his arm around like this. 
He (wanted to) get them, 

and he tried to catch them, like this. 


They laughed. 
They went around laughing fit to die. 


There they were, 

and he was around there, 
he was doing something, 
and he caught them! 
Both of them! 

He caught them. 


He caught them and there they were; 
“Well, now,” (he said). 


His wife, 
here she was, 
that one. 
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“Moo, 

'aakéoy! 

'Aakéoyey! 

Kaytuk kakawémom, 
'amaawt!” 

a‘ét. 


“Aa-a, 
'awéxa,” 
a'im. 


Tashkyénoats viivam, 
nyaany alytsdam. 
Alytly a'fim uunéo. 


Uun6éom, 
xuumdaaronyts viithawony. 
Xuumdaaroeva, 


shatuumats nyiikwanaam, 
viithawk athtim. 


“'Awiim 'a'avxa,” 
a'fim viithawk awim, 
uuv'aw a'érak. 
Uuv'awk, 

a'érom. 


'Amatonyts 'axayk, 
'a'finyts 'axaykom, 
tardalya'ém nyiikwév. 
Apom alya'ém. 


Athtum, 
viithaw. 
Viithawm, 
awétontim, 
athunti alya'ém; 
tarda alya'ém. 


“Well, now, 

old woman! 

Old woman! 

Go and do something 
so that I may eat!” 
he said. 


“Yes, 
I will do it,” 
she said. 


There was a pot there, 
and she put those (boys) in it. 
She was getting ready to cook them. 


She went on, 

and the children were here. 
These children, 

(they had) powerful dreams, 
there they were. 


“T will try to do it,” 
they were saying, and so, 


they used their power to make it rain. 


It rained, 
(because) they used their power. 


The earth got wet, 

and the wood got wet, 

and she couldn’t get it to burn at all. 
It wouldn’t burn. 


KKK 


So, 

here they were. 

Here they were, 

and she did it again, 

and once again it didn’t happen; 
she couldn’t get it to burn. 
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Vuunoonyk, 

nyaatsavaamok, 

nyaa, 

'aakdoyanyts uukandav alya'émoxayk, 
nyaaytu kwanymé awét. 


Shuuviik, 
a'éta. 
Shuuviik. 


Pa'iipaa uu'itsapatonyts: 
shuuviik a'étam. 
Awiim vuunook. 


Kwara'akonya, 
shamathii kuu'éyk, 
ayuulya'émkom. 


“Moo, 
nyaamaaviirkom?” 
“Aa, 

'aaviirok. 
Mamaxa,” a'‘im. 


Xuumaaronyts a'aavok ayéovok avathaw, 
vuundok awim. 


Nyaatapom, 

'apilyk iindamom, 

avi tsavawem. 
Kwaytiunyts avaak awim, 
athawk, 


KKK 


amaam. 


“ 'Apilyk,” a’ét. 
“ 'Apilyk. 
'Andqem 'apilyk,” a’ét. 
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She went on, 

and when she found it impossible, 
well, 

the old woman didn’t tell him, 
she did something else (instead). 


She made gravy, 
they say. 
She made gravy. 


That’s what people say: 
she made gravy, they say. 
She went about doing it. 


As for the old man, 
he didn’t know, poor thing, 
because he couldn’t see. 


“Well, now, 

have you finished?” 
“Yes, 

I’m finished. 

You may eat,” she said. 


The children were watching and listening. 
there they were. 


She put (the food) down, 
and it was very hot, 

and she put it there. 
Kwaytu got there, and so, 
he took it, 


KKK 


and he ate it. 


“It’s hot,” he said. 
“Tt’s hot. 
It’s a little bit hot,” he said. 
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Xuumaaroanyts 

kaawits, 

mattnamiilak uuvaak, 

kaawits 'ashaak ath6oyvtanom alytsamiim. 
Tsuumpapk viithaw. 

Awim. 


Axttupxayom, 
vathily vaawé awét, 
maxakoaly. 
Aakyéttk, 

vaawé. 

“ 'Apilyk!” a'ét. 


“'Ook, 
'apilypaa!” 

a'étk, 

kandavoak siivat. 


Yeah, 

a'étk, 

viivam, 

nyaa'avkom — 
viithawk, 

aviithawk a'avtanok. 


Nyaawintim, 

nyaawintim, 

'andgem vaa'ée a'é ta'axanom a'av. 
“Xwoott! 

'Uupilyony!” 

a‘ét. 


Viithawk, 
viithawk, 
nyaawintim, 
“'Apily ta'axanok,” 
a'étk; 

viiva. 
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The children 

(had done) something, 

they had used their powers, 

and they had put some kind of very sharp bones in it. 
There were four (bones). 

They had done it. 


He slurped it down, and all of a sudden, 
it went like this, right in here, 

inside him. 

It cut him, 

like this. 

“Tt’s hot!” he said. 


“Ooh, 

it’s so hot!” 

he said, 

and he sat there telling her about it. 


Yeah, 

and so, 

here he was, 

and when they heard him — 

here they were, 

they were right there and they heard him. 


When he did it again, 

when he did it again, 

he really did go like this a little, and they heard him. 
“Oh, my! 

How hot it is!” 

he said. 


There they were, 

there they were, 

and when he did it again, 
“It’s really hot,” 

he said; 

here he was. 
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Tsapéetanom. 
“Aaaa!” 

alét, 

nyamaam, 

aakyitt achémtom, 
maxakoly. 
Nyaawiim, 

viivak. 


Nyaawintik, 
nyamaam, 
nyaaxtupontim, 
nyamaam, 
nyuupayom; 
axup vaawée. 


'Uupilyony matt-tsapéek. 


Avily aakyéttkom dam. 
Vaa'é. 
Apty. 


A'étom, 

nyiiydovok. 

Viithawk, 
'atsakavartanok viithaw. 


“Moo.” 

'Aakdoyonyts aytuk suuvaa. 
“M6o,” nyaa'iim. 
Nyaaptiyam aydovok. 
Uuv'dok vuundok. 


Nyaaytiu tsaamaly ayd6ovok vuunéony. 


Pa'iipaa nyatsashaakonyts, 
tsdam vatha lyaviik, 
nyaany lyaviik, 
kaawitsonyts, 
matt-tsapéetan. 
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It was overwhelming. 

“Ahhhh!” 

he said, 

and that’s all; 

it had almost cut right through him, 
(from) the inside. 

Then, 

here he was. 


He did it again, 

and that’s all, 

when he slurped it up again, 
that’s all, 

it was all gone; 

he had slurped it up, like this. 


It was overwhelmingly hot. 


It had cut through, here (inside him). 
He went like this. 
And he died. 


So, 

they were watching. 

Here they were, 

and they were really laughing. 


“Well, now.” 

The old woman was watching, over there. 
“Well, now,” she said. 

They watched him die. 

They were standing there. 


All the things were watching. 


People’s bones, 

all of them were like this, 

they were like that, 

whatever (they were), 

there were a whole lot of them. 
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Ayoovok vuundéok vuun6ok, 
nyuuv'dok. 


Nyuuv'dok a'im, 
aashtuuvarot: 


“Kemévats, 

iishaaly, 

akwetsats awétsoats, 
awék oondéondéon, 
awék oondondo. 
Awék oon6éon6on, 
awék oondondo. 
Eemévats, 

iishaaly, 

akwétsats awétsoats, 
awék oondéon6éon, 
awék,” 


a'étk suundok. 


Aanaaly a'im — 
iishaalya, 

iimé vathats, 

iishaalyova, 

alykwathaw tsuuétsots — 
nyaa'{m. 

fim, 

kandavka, 

aashtuuvar. 


Nyaaytiu tsdamoly, 
nyaanyts athétkem viithawash. 
lim aashtuuvarok. 


Amiim siiv'awk a'iikota. 


“Moo, 
vany'uunook, 
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They were watching, on and on, 
they stood there. 


They stood there, and so, 
they sang: 


“This foot of his, 

his hand, 

they did it, they did it, 
they were doing it, 
they were doing it. 
They were doing it, 
they were doing it, 
This foot of his, 

his hand, 

they did it, they did it, 
they were doing it, 
they did it,” 


they were saying it. 


They moved aside — 

a hand, 

this foot, 

this hand, 

these bones that were there — 
(that’s what) it says. 


It came to an end, 
and they told about it, 
they sang about it. 


All those things, 
those (things) were there. 
It came to an end and they sang. 


(The boys) stood there crying, they say. 


“Okay, 
here we are, 
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'ayOovkom dam, 
'atatapooyt. 
'Ankavék.” 


'Aakéoyony — 
namaawk a'étoama — 
nyaanya, 

ayoovok 

uukandav a'im. 


'Avii natsén a‘im viinathfis, 

matt-tsapéek, 

nuutsénoxany, 

‘uuk6orany matt-tsapéem, 

vanyuuv'dok. 

“Ka'thttsk 'ankavék av'tuv'dok 'ath6mtm,” 
nyaa'fima. 


Uuv'dok uuv'éok, 
awim, 

arrow mattatséwk. 
Arrow. 

Tipa. 


KKK 


Tipa 

'iipa mattatséwk, 
nydaanya. 

Natsénok vinathiik, 
shox a'étk, 
'avuumak uuv'dok. 


Aytum. 

Xatalwéts avuuvaak; 

Xatalwé uuiitsony, 

‘uuldayony! 

Nyaaytiu tsdamoly athtiu a'étum! 
Ayttum uuvaak, 

nyaanyts, 

'aakéoyony vashawk a'étk; 
vuuvaak. 
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we have seen him, 
and we have killed him. 
We're going back.” 


The old woman — 

they called her their grandmother, they say — 
that one, 

they were going to see her 

and tell her about it. 


They came this way, intending to go down the mountain, but 
it was overwhelming, 

the way they were to come down, 

the distance was overwhelming, 

and they stood there. 

“I wonder how we might get back,” 

they said. 


They stood there and stood there, 
and so, 

they turned themselves into arrows. 
Arrows. 

Arrows. 


KKK 


Arrows, 

they turned themselves into arrows, 
those (boys). 

They came down, 

swiftly, 

and they stood behind the house. 


He was watching them. 

Coyote was there; 

the one they call Coyote, 

how bad he was! 

He always wanted to do everything! 

He was watching them, 

he was the one, 

he was supposed to be taking care of the old woman; 
here he was. 
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'Alaaytanom ay6ov. 
'Alaayom nyaayoov, 
“Xwoott,” a'im, 
vathi uuv'dok, 
matsats'fim uuv'dok 
ayoov. 


Uuv'dok awim, 
uuptuv. 


KKK 


Xatalwényts, 
'atsarav kamily a'étk viithik. 


“Ka'thomoly,” aaly'étk uuvaam, 
ay6dovok. 


“Moo, 
'atatapooyta. 
'Akatank.” 


“Makyi makwiivom, 
nyiirish a'fika ‘aaly'fim, 
'amétk ‘avat,” 
'aakooyonyts a'iim. 


“'Attapdoyvak nya'thtiuva,” 
a'iim nyuuv'dok. 


A'étom, 
'alavak, 
nydamaamta. 
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They saw that he was bad. 
When they saw that he was bad, 
“Oh, my,” they said, 

and they stood here, 

they stood there crying, 

and they watched. 


They stood there, and so, 
they went in. 


KKK 


That Coyote, 
he was lying there pretending to be sick. 


“What shall I do?” he was wondering, 
and they looked at him. 


“Okay, 
we've killed him. 
We have returned,” they said. 


“Somehow you left (home), 

and I thought you were gone (for good), 
and I cried,” 

the old woman said. 


“We killed him,” 
they stood there saying it. 


They said it, 
and I heard it, 
and that’s all. 
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Kwayuu 


Told by Josefa Hartt 


Nyaava, 

'jipaats, 

sanya'akom xavik nyiithawk viithawk, 
awim, 

nydaava, 

xuuméey 'iipatsanyts tsuumpapk a'étama. 


Tsuumpapk, 
tsuumpapk viithawom. 


Viithawom, 

a'im, 

ashiitk. 

“Maanyts, 

ma'xottk, 

mav'aak, 

nyaaytu mathtum. 
Maxalykwaaxa,” 
a'fim. 


Nya'iim, 

nyiivantim, 

aim, 

“Maanyts, 

vanyaamayaak, 

xaasa'ily t6 ta'axan, 

maxakoly manyvayk. 

Nyaaytu ‘ats'iipayots alyuuvaak, 
viikwuuvaa vathany. 

Mayttuk mavashawk viimathikxa,” 
a‘iik a'étantima. 


A'jim, 
aaytontik a'étama. 
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This one, 

a man, 

he was with his wife and here they were, 
and so, 

as for these (people), 

they had four sons, they say. 


There were four of them, 
there were four of them here. 


Here they were, 

and so, 

and he called them by name. 
“You, 

you will be good, 

you will travel, 

and you will do things. 

You will hunt,” 

he said. 


Then, 

another one was there, 

and he said to him, 

“You, 

you will go along, 

and at the very center of the ocean 

you will live at the bottom. 

There is a creature or something in there, 
this one that is there. 

You will watch him and take care of him,” 
he said, they say. 


So, 
he gave (the third son a task) too, they say. 
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Nyiidaytsontim, 
uuvaaxayom, 

xeekonyts nyaa'fim, 
family, 

'ashéntts alyvak 'alaayum. 
A'épom 'a'avonyk. 
Nya'étam 'a'ava, 

Nyaany kandavtentik a’éta. 


“Avathoxa. 

Kaawémok, 

'axott tanok viithik alya'émoxa. 
Alyvak matt-ta'aalaayum. 
Alyvak ‘atsathtts 'alaayum. 
Athoxa.” 

A'intik. 


“Athtum, 

nydany maytuk; 
mavashawxa,” 

a'fim. 

A'étantik; 

nyiikuundavots athtum, 
nydava aytuk viithawom. 


Tapaar tanoats, 

'andéq tanats, 

viivak, 

viivatk. 

Nyaavots amak athii tanok, 
vanyaavak. 


Saathtu a'étkom a'avak athtium. 


Iimaattanyts 'axdtt-tam, 
nyaathtum, 

kaa'its athium, 
vanyaathikom. 
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He gave them (their tasks), 

and there they were, and all of a sudden — 
when white people say it, 

(in) a family, 

one (family member) among them might be bad. 
I’ve heard them mention this. 

I’ve heard them say it. 

They talk about that too, they say. 


“Tt will happen. 

Whatever he does, 

it won’t be very good. 

He is in (the family) and he might go bad. 

He is in (the family) and what he does might be bad. 
It will happen.” 

They say (that) too. 


“So, 

that’s what you (should) look out for; 

you must be careful,” 

he said. 

He said it again; 

that’s what he told them about, 

(so that) they would keep an eye on this one. 


The very last one, 

the very small one, 

here he was, 

here he was. 

This one came after (the others), 
and here he was. 


They understood that he was like that. 


His body was fine, 
and then, 

something happened, 
and here he was. 
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Athtum: 

vatayk, 

'améek, 

viiyaanyk viiyaaptam — 
'ayuunyk — 

nydanyi avathotk, 
viiyaanyk 

viiyaanyk. 


Mattnyiitspéetk, 

alyméetanok; 

nydaanyonyts, 

xeykots nydanyts giant a'im a'ftya. 


Nydanyts avathotk a'étama. 
Avathdétem. 

Nyaanya, 

'Anykwatsdanonyts nydany 'ashék; 


nIlA 


Kwaytu 'a'étema. 


Vatayk nyiindamk, 

nyaaytiu tsaamk aytuk a'fikom a'im, 
Kwaytu a’'étk, 

ashét. 


Tom 

vuuvaatk; 

nya'kutsk, 

'atsnyaashuupawk vanyuuvaak, 
nyaava. 


Ava'dak vaa'é a'étk viithiitk, 
makyi av'aw '‘atsayuutk, 
avathotk, 

ava'dak; 

“Vaathoxa,” a'ét, 

makyi av'awk ‘atsaytutk, 
avathotk; 

“Vathik,” a'étk, 

“Vathik, a'étk, 

“Vaathotk uuvaat.” 
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It happened: 

he became big, 

he became tall, 

he went on and on (growing) — 
I’ve seen this before — 

it happened there, 

he went on 

and on. 


He was overwhelming, 

he was really tall; 

those (people), 

those white people call them giants, they say. 


That’s what happened, they say. 

It happened. 

That (person), 

we Quechans named him; 

we called him Kwaytu (The One Who Sees). 


He was extraordinarily big, 

and he could see everything, they say, 
(so) they called him Kwaytu, 

they named him (that). 


And 

here he was; 

he got older, 

and he understood things, 
this one. 


He came walking this way like this, 

and he stood somewhere and looked around, 
he did that, 

he walked; 

“This is how it will be,” he said, 

and he stopped somewhere and looked around, 
he did that; 

“Here,” he said, 

“Here,” he said, 

“This is how things are.” 
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Nyuuvaavoly, 
pa'iipaats siithawom, 
nyaanya, 

athawk 

asdotk a'étoma! 


Asootk uuvaatk, 
uuvaaxayk, 
nyiithikom, 
viiyaaxayk. 
Kwanymé awét! 


Avathikom, 
viiyaaxayk, 

kwanymé awétk! 
Athotk vaa'étk uuvaat. 


Uuvaatom, 

nydavots awiim. 
Pa'iipaavats vanyaathawk, 
mattaar alya'émak, 

nydava, 

they fight against one another, 
a'fim, 

athotkom a'finy a'étentima. 
Athtum athtuk a'étoma. 


Nyaathtum, 

vanyuuvaak. 

Nyaavots, 

xavik avats, 

xaasa'ily tly kwathik, 
nydava aytu lya'émtom dam. 
Viithiik. 


Nyiinyaav'awentim, 
nyiiv'awk viiv'4awom aytut. 
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He was around there, 

and there were people over there, 
and as for that one, 

(Kwaytu) caught him, 

and he ate him, they say! 


He went about eating him, 

he was still here, when suddenly, 
(someone else) was there, 

and (Kwaytiu) went after him. 
He did it to another one! 


(Someone else) was there, 
and (Kwaytiu) went along, 
and he did it to another one! 
He kept doing this. 


There he was, 

he was the one who was doing it. 
These people were there, 

they didn’t like each other, 

these (people), 

they fought against one another, 
they say, 

it happened, they say. 

That’s how it was, they say. 


Then, 

he was around there. 

This one, 

this brother of his, 

the one that was in the middle of the ocean, 
he couldn’t see this (bad brother) at all. 
And (the bad one) came. 


He was standing there, 
and (his brother) saw him standing there. 
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Nyaaytuk a'im, 

“Ma'uuldayony! 

Mattmatspéetanok ammuuvaanteash! 
Maany nyaytium! 

Mata'aalaaytanok maydam! 


“'Aytuk va'athik 'athttya. 
Av'athiktasda, 
makyik mathtintik ammuuvaa alyma'émoxa!” 


A'‘étk. 

Pa'iipaa tsaqwérak vuundom, 
a'avtasaa, 

makyits aytu lya'émotak; 
lawalaw a'im, 

vaa'iim, 

vathi aytuk, 

vathi aytuk, 

uuvaanyk uuvaany. 


Nyiinyaakwévom, 
takavéktok, 
viiyémok, 

avaam. 


Suuvaatk, 

suuvaatonyk, 

“ 'Ayaantik, 

'a'avxa,” nyaaly'iim, 
nyaany, 

nydavem vanyaathiintik. 


Nyaavaantik, 
pa'iipaa nyaathawtontim, 
ayuutk avathikony. 


Aytutk viithiknyok, 

a'fim, 

“Ma'uuldayonyts nyiindamtanom! 
Muuvaatasaa, 

makyik ma'iipayk ammawinti alyma'émoxa!” 
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When he saw him, he said, 
“How bad you are! 

You are going too far with it! 

I see you! 

You go along destroying things! 


“I am here watching. 
(As long as) I am here, 
you'll never act this way again!” 


He said it. 

Someone was speaking, 

and (Kwaytiu) heard it, but 

he never saw anyone; 

he turned his head from side to side, 
he went like this, 

he looked here, 

and he looked here, 

he went on and on. 


When he failed (to see anyone), 
he went back, 

he went away, 

and he got there. 


There he was, 

there he was, until 

“Tl go back again, 

and I’ll listen,” he thought, 

and as for that, 

at that (point), he came (back) again. 


He got there again, 
he caught (another) person, 
and (his brother) was there watching. 


He was here watching, 

and he said, 

“How extremely bad you are! 

Here you are, but 

you will never do (this) again as long as you live!” 
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A'‘étk, 
vuun6dom, 
a'avak; 

vaa'tim, 
ayuuny, 
nyiirish a'ét. 
'Axaly athiktok, 
kwa'itsany, 
ayuulya'ém; 
nyiikwévom. 


Vanyuuvaak, 
siiyémtak; 

siithik, 

siithikxayom, 
pa'iipaa — 
maawiinyts, 

antay nyak6 nydanyts siithaw. 
Avaamxayk — 
nyaavaamok, 
awémoaly ashmatk. 
Apatk, 

xaavily xiipantakom, 
iimény 'axaly tsanak, 
apatk viithik. 


Ashmatk viithik. 


Ayoéovk avathawnyak, 

a'fim, 

“ 'Eey! 

Kamanom! 

Pa'iipaats mathiik avathii'ash!” 
a'ét. 


“Kamanok!” a'étk, 

shaman vuunoonyk. 
“Kaawits makyim athiikpom, 
ma'iim,” 

alét, 

takavék apatk. 
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He said it, 

he went on, 

and (Kwaytiu) heard him; 

he went like this, 

he looked, 

(but) there was nobody there. 
He was in the water, 

the one who had said it, 

and (Kwaytiu) didn’t see him; 
it was no use. 


He was around here, 

and he went away; 

he was over there, 

he was over there, and suddenly, 
people — 

his relatives, 

his mother and father were over there. 
He got there, and suddenly — 
when he got there, 

he immediately went to sleep. 
He lay down, 

the river was nearby, 

and he put his feet in the water, 
and he lay down and lay there. 


He lay there sleeping. 


They were watching him, 

and they said, 

“Hey! 

Get up! 

Someone is coming after you!” 
they said. 


“Get up!” they said, 

and they went about waking him up. 
“Someone is coming from somewhere, 
you say,” 

he said, 

and he lay back down. 
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Aytutk, 

“Avathiim, 

nya'fiva! 

Kamank!” a'étk vuunéony. 
Makyik a'avony. 


Nyaava, 

antsénvats, 

nyamaam, 

nyaayaak a'iim, 

nyaaytu, 

kaawits, 

‘axa xamoolom a'im, 

xeykéts a'étam, 

'a'avony. 

Xanyts xamoolpom 'aytiunyk. 


Nyaany iithom tapéttk a'étoma. 


lith6m nyaatapéttk, 
'axany kavkyéwk, 
xaavily avany kavkyéwk, 
viiyaatk athttuk a'ét. 


Viiyaatk, 
viiyaat. 


Viiyaatom, 

“Kaawits avathiik!” 
a'fim, 

“ 'Ashuupawoash,” a'étk, 
“Avathfik! 

Kamanok!” a'iim. 
“Kamanok!” a'fim; 
shaman vuun6o, 
nyiikwév. 


Amanok, 
ayuuk, 
nyaaytuny, 
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They looked around. 

“He’s coming, 

I tell you! 

Get up!” they went on saying. 

He didn’t pay any attention at all. 


This one, 

his older brother, 

finally, 

he went along, 

well, 

somehow, 

the water is foamy, they say, 
white people say it, 

and I’ve heard them. 

I’ve seen how foamy the water is. 


He covered his face with that, they say. 


He covered his face, 

and he went upstream, 

he went up that river, 

and he went along, they say. 


He went along, 
and he went along. 


He went along, and 
“Something is coming!” 

(his brother) said; 

“T know it,” he said. 

“It’s coming! 

Get up!” he said. 

“Get up!” he said; 

he kept trying to get him up, 
but it was no use. 


He got up, 
and he saw it, 
(this) thing, 
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kaly'aaxwaayony, 

'axaly atapk vaawétk awét. 
“Kaawits makyém athiikpa, 
ma'im, 

nyiiriish a'fm viithawk athépoka.” 


“Athtum, 

nya'iiva!” a'fim, 
uukandavok vuundony, 
nyiikwévom. 


Apatk alyaskyiitk. 


Nyaathikom, 

nyaanyi, 

kaawémok — 

makyém ‘athiik 'athim, 
nyiinyatséwk, 
nyiinyaapax. 


Nyaanya, 

vathany, 

nyaanya, 
Nyi'anykwatséwonyts, 
ayoov alya'émats 
kaly'aaxwaayony. 


Nyaata'tlyk, 

'aviiny uushak, 

vaawé nyaawiim, 

vaawiim. 

Xaavily atséwk, 

alytsatsénm athtiuk a'étama, 
xaasa'ilya. 


“Vathany, 

xaavilyony, 

Kwaxwétt-ts a'fim, 
maapa'iipaany nyam'axottk,” 
nyaa'im, 

nyuuvaa. 
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his war club, 

and he threw it into the water like this. 
“Someone is coming from somewhere, 
you say, 

(but) there is nothing there.” 


“There is, 

I am telling you!” he said, 
and he kept on telling him, 
but it was no use. 


(Kwaytiu) continued to lie there. 


He lay there, 

and at that (point), 

somehow — 

we came from somewhere, and so, 
we were created, 

and we were placed there. 


As for that, 

this one, 

that one, 

our Creator, 

what he didn’t see 
(was) the war club. 


He carried it, 

and he stuck it into the rock, 

he went like this, and then, 

he went like this. 

He created the river, 

and he made it go down, they say, 
into the ocean. 


“As for this, 

the river, 

it’s called the Colorado (River), 
and it is good for you people,” 
(that’s what) he said, 

as he was there. 
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“Nyiimuuvaat, 
‘axa maa'durok. 


“A'iim, 
nyiinyaauupaxts athétem athtum. 


“Kaawits makyém athfik, 
avathiwtm,” 

nyaa'ét, 

takavék apatk a'étama. 
“Nydany avathtuk, 
avathtiu kwa’'atstasda.” 


“Kaawits kamathtum muuvaam? 
Nyaany athdtem, 

'aytutom, 

nyaaytiunyts 'axdtt alya'ém tan,” 
nyaa'iim, 

a'avox dar alya'émok; 

apatk ashmatk; 

nyiikwév, 

athawatanom, 

ashmat. 


Ashmatk athotk, 
viithikom. 


“Avathiik, 
nyaaxiipanom, 
nya'fiva!” 


A'jim, 

shamanok vuundéony, 
nyiikwévtok, 
ashmaam viithikom. 


Nyamkwatsuumpap, 
nyamavaamok, 

iimé taxpalyk, 

xaly kavathtuntok a'étama. 
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“There you are, 
you are on the edge of the water. 


“So, 
I have placed you here. 


“Someone is coming from somewhere, 
and (something) might happen,” 

he said, 

and he lay back down, they say. 
“That (might) happen, 

it (might) happen, just as you said. ” 


“What are you doing? 

It is happening, 

I see it, 

and things don’t look very good,” 

he said, 

and (his brother) didn’t want to listen; 
he lay down and went to sleep; 

it was no use; 

(sleep) just took him, 

and he went to sleep. 


He slept, 
lying here. 


“He’s coming, 
he’s nearby, 
I tell you!” 


He said it, 

he tried to wake him up, 
but it was no use; 

(Kwaytu) lay there sleeping. 


The fourth (time), 

(his brother) got there, 

and he pulled on his legs, 

and he submerged them in the water, they say. 
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Vathtunok, 

ldlalolal awétk. 
Vuuthiit. 
Vuuthiixaym, 
'axanyts ardawom am, 
uukavék. 

Vuuthiinyk, 
vuuthiiny. 


Vuuthiim, 

“Matsavaam mathtum. 
Mawiim, 

matt'atspéenypatk 'athttya,” 
a‘ét. 


“'Ashuumaany nyi'naam. 
Nyi'anymuukaamxats athttulya'émoxa,” 
a'étom. 


“Kavaarxa. 

Mamaéanenti 'a'im 'a'fim 'awii aly'a'émok, 
'awé'ash,” 

a'étapatk, 

vuuthfit. 


Vanyuuthiim, 

nyaanyi, 

kam'tly. 

liwaam alynyiinyaathtutsk, 
malyaxtiuyk. 

uunook aaviirak. 

Nyaaytu, 

athim, 

ayérok atspamxalyk a'étk, 
alynyiinyaathtuts. 


Nyaavi nyaathik, 

nydavi malyxény vaawiim, 
vaa'iim. 

Vaawé a'iim, 

nydanyom. 
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They were submerged, 

and they made (the water) bubble. 

He brought him this way. 

He brought him this way, and suddenly 
the water ran very fast, 

and it took him back again. 

He brought him this way, 

and he brought him this way. 


He brought him this way. 
“You can’t do it. 

You are doing it, (but) 

I am powerful too,” 
(Kwaytu) said. 


“My dreams are powerful. 
You can never defeat me,” 
he said. 


“Tt won’t happen. 

I am not going to let you get up again, 
I am doing it,” 

(his brother) said in turn, 

and he brought him along. 


He brought him along, 

and at that (point), 

(Kwaytu) struggled. 

On his own, using his powers of thought, 
he grew wings, 

he went on and finished. 

Well, 

sO, 

he wanted to fly out away, 

he was thinking about it. 


He lay here, 

he went like this with his wings, 
he went like this. 

He went like this, 

with those (wings). 
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'‘Amattony, 

viikwavats vathats, 

'axayxayii, 

amanyk kaath6mteam awétk awim, 
nyaanyom — 

malyx6ény vaawé nyaa'fim, 
nyaanyts 

nyiithaawtak a'étoma. 


KKK kkk kik 


Nyaany awiim, 
malyx6ény vaawé nyaa'fim, 
alyaskyiik nyiithaawtoak a'étoma. 


Alyaskyiik, 
'aviinyi vaa'étk 
athétem. 


Athotk, 
nyiithaawtom. 


KKK 


Viithfitentik, 

makyi atspam a’ély, 

kaa'iim, 

'axanyts vaa'{im, 

athtium, 

nyiisattk, 

'axayxayotom, 

nyaava, 

mattmanytuvtanok vanyuuvaak, 
amanok. 


Athtum, 

kaathémok vanyaayaak, 
nyiinak, 

nyaathtum. 
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The ground, 

this (surface) here, 

it must have been wet, 

and it shriveled up somehow, and so, 
at that (point) — 

he went like this with his wings, 

and those (imprints that he made) 
are still there, they say. 


KKK KKK kik 


That’s what he did, 
he went like this with his wings, 
and (the imprints) are still there, they say. 


They are still (there), 
they are in the rock, like this, 
they are. 


It happened, 
and there they are. 


KKK 


He was coming this way again, 

he wanted to get out of wherever he was, 
and somehow, 

the water was like this, 

and so, 

it had drained away there, 

(but) it was still wet, 

and as for this, 

he was really struggling, 

and he got up. 


So, 

somehow he went along, 
and he sat down there, 
he did. 
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Nyaanyi nyiinakom, 
awiim, 

thuutt a'fim, 
uunaxwilyk, 

xaly nyaa-daptentim. 


Nydaanyts alyartvk aly'aviik, 
alyaskyiitontik a'étoma. 


Alyaskyiitentim, 

nyaany, 

Kwaytu liwéy Atdap a'iim, 

ashém athtuk a'étama. 

Am, 

athtium, 

nyiithaawom, 

maytuk; 

pa'iipaats 'axayom nyiinak athtuk kwalyaviitk a'étentima. 


Athotem, 
athawk, 
vuuthiinyk, 
vuuthiinyk, 
viiwdamk, 
viiwdamk, 
viiwdam. 


Viiwaamk, 
xaasa'ily nydasi nyaakamémok. 


Nyamnyaaptyom. 


Malyx6 nydanyts vatatsk iindam. 
Nyaavots ashtium, 

uutsam6oq vuunook, 

nyaaviirok. 


Nyaaytu atséwk a'étama — 
kaathtts? 
Kaawits teepee a'étantik, 
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He sat down there, 

and so, 

(his brother) tried harder, 

he dragged him, 

and he threw him into the water again, 


That (place) was dried up and turned to stone, 
and (the imprint) is still (there) too, they say. 


It is still (there), 

and as for that, 

they call it Where Kwayttu Was Thrown Down On His Butt, 
they named it, and so it is, they say. 

Well, 

it happened, 

there it is, 

and you’ve seen it; 

it’s as if a person had sat down where it was wet, they say. 


So, 

he caught him, 

and he brought him, 
and he brought him, 
he kept on going, 
and going, 

and going. 


He kept on going, 
and he brought him to that distant ocean. 


That’s where he died. 


Those wings were very big. 

These (people) picked them up, 

they went on pulling the feathers out, 
and they finished. 


They made something (out of them), they say — 
what is it? 
It’s something called a teepee, 
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'a'avonyk — 

nydany uutsdawk, 

vaawiny, 

tashattk vuundéonyk aaviirak, 
alyathik viithik. 


Paliipaa Nyi'anykwatséwonyts aytuk vanyaavak a'im, 
ayuulya'émas a'étka. 


“Ma'uutsaldaytsony! 
Malyuuvév mathttya! 
Maany, 
muuwéxats, 
'atsmatuuptyxonyts, 
mataptyom ‘a'fi ly'a'ém! 


“Mawétk mawitya. 

Nyaamawiim, 

maaxuuvikaly, 

matslaaytsok mathotk mathtum, 

makyik 'amatt vathi muundo alyma'émoxa!” 


Nyaa'iim, 

nyaaytiuk 

nyaany. 

'Akwé vathats matt-tsapéek, 
nytily tan, 

nyiindaaam a'im. 


Athtim, 
nyiiytutk viithikem, 
nyaaytiu. 


Uurav avanya, 

nyaaytu atséwk, 

nydanyom aaqwéttk, 
'axanyily vaawii vuunook, 
nyaaytiu tsdam ta'aaldayk. 
Nyaasi taptiytapatk a'étoma. 
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I’ve heard of it — 

that’s what they made, 

they went like this, 

they stood the wings upright and they finished, 
and he lay there inside. 


Our Creator was watching, they say, 
although he didn’t see it, they say. 


“How bad you are! 

You are both the same! 

As for you, 

it’s what you would do, 

it’s your urge to kill things, 

and I don’t want you to kill things! 


“You did it. 

Whatever you did, 

the two of you, 

you did it because you are bad, 

and you will never come to this place again!” 


When he said it, 

he looked 

at that. 

There were a lot of these clouds, 
they were really black, 

and they were slowly passing by. 


So, 
as he lay there watching them, 
(those) things. 


That lightning, 

he made it into something, 

and he struck them with it, 

he was doing this in the water, 

and it destroyed everything. 

Over there in the distance it killed him too, they say. 
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Apatom, 

nyamaam, 

nyaanyi fimtoem, 
tok athtuk a'étama. 


Athotem, 

nydava vaathtum, 

vuuwits nydava. 

Pa'iipaavots — 
nyiikwathaawk, 

aytuk vanyaathawk, 

nydavi tsaamanok, 
mattaashuuqwéttk, 
mattnyiaar alya'ém, 
matt-tapttytok awiik a'étama. 
Shiitamttuly mattdar alya'émk; 
kwanyméts siivam, 

mattdar alya'ém. 


A'étk, 
nyiixwaaytok, 
nyaava athtiu va'darek athtuk a'étama. 


Athtum, 

a'fim, 

nydava vaa'iim. 
Kandavtoma. 
Kandavok vuuthiitama. 
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(It killed him), too, 

and that’s all, 

it came to an end there, 
it did, they say. 


So, 

it was like this, 

this thing that he did. 

The people — 

the (people) that were there, 
they were looking, 

and starting here, 

they spoke against each other, 
they didn’t like each other, 

and they killed each other, they say. 
The tribes didn’t like each other; 
if a different tribe was over there, 
they didn’t like them. 


So, 
they made war with them, 
they used to do that, they say. 


It happened, 

they say, 

this is what they say. 

They tell about it. 

They tell about it and bring it (to its conclusion). 
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Puk Atsé 


Told by Rosita Carr 


Pa'iipaats nyavayk siivam, 
makyiny, 

Puk Atsé a'étama. 

Puk Atsé. 


Nyaany nyavayk siivak, 
vatsiim xavikt. 
Kwalyaviita. 

Vatsiim. 


Viivanyok, 

siithawk, 

siithawxayk, 
kaa'émontik a'im, 
kavaayk a'étontik a'im, 
kavaayk, 

pa'iipaa aaéevok — 
kaawitsii, 

maawii, 

kaawitsk awii a'im. 


A'‘im, 
siivam, 
xa— 
vatsiinyts 'axa aydak a'étoma. 
'Axa ayaak. 


Kwaly’'6 ta'tlyk, 
viiyaak; 

'axats siithikom, 
alyvaamk, 
nyaasa— 
nyaapo kaa'émk, 
viithii a'im, 
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Someone was living there, 

and whoever it was, 

he was called Puk Atsé, they say. 
Puk Atsé. 


He was living over there, 
he was with his daughter. 
It was something like that. 
With his daughter. 


Here he was, 

there they were, 

they were over there, and suddenly, 

for some reason, 

they decided to go from house to house, 
and they went from house to house, 
inviting people — 

perhaps they were going to do something, 
for their relatives, 

they were going to do something. 


So, 

there he was, 

and water — 

his daughter went to get water, they say. 
She went to get water. 


She carried a pottery jar, 

and she went along; 

the water was over there, 

and she got there, 

and over there, 

somehow she put (water) into (the pot), 
and she was about to come back, 
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siiv'awxaym, 

pa'iipaats katanmotok a'im, 
“'Axa nyiinykaaym, 
'asitsu.” 


A'étxay, 

“Kavaartak.” 

'Atayom apotk athtim. 
“Kavaar,” a'étxayom, 

mashtarats a'ii kaa'émtak awim, 
tatapdoyvak a'étama. 


KKK kkk kik 


Nyaatatapooyk, 
vaanayémtok, 
vaanayémtok athtm, 
vanyaanayém, 
vathany, 

nyaayuuts, 

Talyp6ots, 

'axdasii a'fm siithfik. 


Siithiixayk, 

ayuutk. 

Avathikom, 

'axa kwaa'turony nyaatsamiim, 
ka'ak ka'ak awét, 

tamaar tasda, 

thomaytutony. 


Nyaaytutk, 
vanyaavak, 
viiyaak. 
Viiyaak, 
nyaavaamok, 
kanaavk. 
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she was standing over there, when all of a sudden, 
some people got there and said, 

“Give us some water, 

and we'll drink.” 


They said it, and immediately, 

“No,” (she said). 

She had put a lot of water (in the pot). 
“No,” she said, and all of a sudden, 
they must have gotten angry, and so, 
they killed her, they say. 


KKK kkk kik 


When they killed her, 

they left, 

they left, and so, 

when they left, 

at this (point), 

somebody, 

it was Roadrunner, 

he came from what they call salt water. 


He was coming from over there, and suddenly, 
he saw her. 

She was lying there, 

they had laid her at the edge of the water, 
they had gone kick, kick, 

and they had partially buried her, but 

she was still visible. 


KKK 


He saw her, 
here he was, 
and he went off. 


He went off, 
and when he got there, 
he told them. 
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Kanaavtas, 
iiyaa shatmathaavok a'étontima. 
iiyaa uu'dav aly'ém. 


liyda uu'av aly'ém. 
Shatmathdavot. 


Tom 

uukandavtok, 
pa'iipaa nydanya, 
kwar'akony ashétk. 


“Paik Atsé — 
vatsiits aptyk,” 
a'étas, 

“Nya nya, 

nya nya, 

nya nya.” 
'Atsa'itsk avak: 
“Pooy! 

Péoy!” 

a'épotom a'avony. 


Nyaany ava’'étk siivat. 


Siivatkom, 

kaawits a'étas, 
iiyda uu'davok, 
shtuupaaw alya'ém. 


Sanyaathawk, 

kaawits aydak a'étama. 
Kaawits ayaak; 
Kwashiiila a'étk, 
kwalyaviitoma. 


Kwash'iila nydany ayaak, 
kamiim. 
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He told them, but 
they didn’t know his language, they say. 
They didn’t understand his language. 


They didn’t understand his language. 
They didn’t know it. 


And 

he explained it to them, 

those people, 

and he mentioned the old man by name. 


“Paik Atsé — 

his daughter is dead,” 

he tried to say, but 

“Nya nya 

nya nya 

nya nya,” (is what they heard). 
He was saying things: 

“Poéoy! 

Péoy!” 

(that’s what) they heard him say. 


That’s what he was saying. 


There he was, and so, 

he might have said something, but 
they didn’t understand his language, 
they didn't know it. 


There they were, 

and they went after someone, they say. 
They went after someone; 

he was called Mockingbird, 

(his name) was something like that. 


They went after that Mockingbird, 
and they brought him back. 
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KKK KKK kik 


Kamiim, 

a'fi viivam, 
shamathiitentik a'étama. 
Shamathiitontik. 


Shamathiitontik. 
“Kaa'émok viivak?” a'itya. 


A'‘étk, 

vanyuundéotem, 

pa'iipaa tsuuqwér xdam uulitsapat. 
Nyaany ayaak, 

kaméxayoem, 

shtuupaaw alya'ém. 


Vuunootonyk, 

nyaa kwar'ak nydava, 
nyaanya, 

ayaak a'étoma. 


Pa'iipaany nyiikanaavom, 
“Katsawém, 

kawétsk katsavawk, 
'atskamuund6otanok, 
kavuuthiik katsatspatsk!” 


Alyvak siivam, 
nydavom. 


Tsatspatsk, 
a'fi kwa'atsk vuunéom, 
shuupawk a'étoma. 


“ 'Avatsiits aptyk, 
a'‘im. 

Kandavok viivak, 
nyaa'fiva,” a’ét. 
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KKK KKK kik 


They brought him back, 

and (Roadrunner) was saying it, 

and (Mockingbird) didn’t know (what he was saying). 
He didn’t know either. 


He didn’t know either. 
“What is he saying?” he said. 


So, 

here they were, 

and he said it again in a different kind of human speech. 
They went after those (other people), 

and when they brought them back, 

they didn’t know either. 


Here they were, 

and this old man, 

he was the one, 

they went and got him, they say. 


He told the people, 

“Take him out, 

and put him down, 

you guys are just hanging around, 
bring him out here!” 


(Roadrunner) was in there, 
at this (point). 


They brought him out, 
and he was saying just what he had said, 
and (the old man) knew what he was saying, they say. 


“My daughter is dead, 

he says. 

He is telling about it, 

that’s what he’s saying,” (the old man) said. 
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A'étom, 

aayaatk, 

kamétk; 

uutara'ty ‘im a'itya. 
Uutara'tiyk. 


Nyaaviirok, 

“ 'Axwé, 

'axwé ‘aaydatapatxa,” 
a'‘im. 


Nyda kwawitsa. 
Nyiitatapdoyapat a'im. 


'Atskanyaathawk awim, 
vaayaak a'étam am. 
Pa'iipaanyts 'atayk a'étk, 
viithawkom. 


Vaayaak, 
nyaasi — 
kaawits? 
'ats'iipay xaam kwathtitsanyts — 
“Nydasi 'ashmaxa,” 
alétxay — 
Maamathiits a'éxayk, 
“Nyaayuu, 
'a'ii paly'én kwalypaa nyaasi 'aashmatsxa,” 
a’étk a'étontima. 
Xdam uu'its. 


KKK kkk kik 


Nyaa'étontik, 
vaayaatk. 


Vaayaatk, 
nyaayuu Maxwaa a'étoma. 
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So, 

they went after her, 

and they brought her back; 

they were going to prepare her (for cremation), they say. 
They prepared her. 


When they finished, 

“The enemy, 

we will go after the enemy,” 
they said. 


(They meant) the ones who had done that. 
They were going to kill them in turn. 


(People) were around in various places, and so, 
they were going to go after the enemy. 

There were a lot people, they say, 

here they were. 


They went along, 

and over there in the distance — 

which one was it? 

they were all different kinds of creatures — 
“T’ll sleep over there,” 

he said, and immediately — 

Owl said it, and immediately, 

“Well, 

we'll sleep over there in the tree stump,” 
they said in turn. 

(Each one) wanted something different. 


KKK kkk kik 


When they were ready to go again, 
off they went. 


Off they went. 
and (one) creature was Badger, they say. 
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Maxwaa nyaanyaanyts, 
nyaanyts, 

kaawits ta'tlyk a'étantim, 
da, 

'aavé a'ét kwalyaviit. 
'Aavé. 

Aa. 


Nyaany awiim, 

viiwaak, 

nyaany, 

nyiikw'avay nydaasi, 

'avuuyaak atapom, 

pa'iipaa tsakyiwaly a'ii kaa'émk awiim a’'itya. 
Nyaawiim, 

vaayaak apamk a'étama. 


Nyaapamkom, 
nyiitatapdoyk a'étoma, 
kwanyvaaynya, 

pa'iipaa nyaakwawitsnya. 
Shuupawk wor a'im a’itya. 


Nyaatatpooyk, 

“ 'Anyaats 'atatapdoyk!” 
Sanya'akony awi lya'émtak a'étoma. 
Nyamxuuvika. 


Nyaawii lya'émxayom, 
xuunmarots pa'iipayxaytontik a'étama. 


Piinapayxaytom, 
nyaanya, 

tapuy a'étk vuundoxayom — 
kaawitsk atapk awim, 
awéxayom — 

vaan'é a'étk, 

vathik avatsk, 

vaa'é a'étk, 

vathik avatsk, 

athétem, 

makyik kaawém aly'ém. 
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That Badger, 

he was the one, 

he was carrying something, 

yes, 

it seemed to be what they call a snake. 
A snake. 

Yes. 


He did that, 

he brought it, 

that (snake), 

and over there where (the enemy) was living, 
he threw it toward their door, 

he did it so that it would bite people, they say. 
Then, 

they went along and got there, they say. 


When they got there, 

they killed them, they say, 

the ones who lived there, 

the people who had done it. 

They knew for certain (that they were the ones), they say. 


When they killed them, 

“We killed them!” (they said). 

But they didn’t kill the woman, they say. 
His wife. 


They didn’t do it, and suddenly, 
(they saw that) a newborn baby was still alive, too, they say. 


He was newly born, 

that (baby), 

and they were trying to kill him, and suddenly — 
they threw something at him, 

they did, and suddenly — 

he went like this, 

and here he was; 

he moved back, 

and here he was; 

and so, 

they never were able to do anything to him. 
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Kaawém aly'émok, 

nyaaytu, 

'a'aw taraak, 

alytsavawxayom, 

uuv'awk, 

tsiu a'étam, 

makyik aptty alya'émotek a'étama. 


Apty alya'émtom. 


Nyaayoovak, 
“Aaiimom 'antamakom, 
viivany, 

matsdam aptiytexa.” 


Nyaa’étk, 
natuumdaak a'étoma. 


Nyiaantamaak, 
xuumara, 
nyiaantuumaak. 


'Aank6oyts siivantik a'éta. 
Xuuméarony namawats. 


Nyiivantik, 
nyaanyts, 
nydanyts xweyamantok avathik a'étoma. 


Akyaam, 
akyétstasaa, 
apty aly'émk a'étoma. 


Apty lya'émtom. 
nyaaytuk, 

xuumar avats, 
'atsshatamatstokom, 
kaath6m, 
nyamaam, 
vanyaayaak, 
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They weren't able to do anything to him, 
well, 

they lit a fire, 

and they put him in it, and immediately, 
it (started to) rain, 

(the rain) poured down, 

and he never did die, they say. 


He didn’t die. 


When they saw this, 

“We'll leave him to do as he pleases, 
and he (will) sit here, 

and he will starve to death.” 


They said it, 
and they left him, they say. 


They left him there, 
the child, 
they left him there. 


A little old lady was over there, they say. 
She was the child’s grandmother. 


She was there too, 
and she was the one, 
she was lying there unconscious, they say. 


Someone had shot her, 
they had shot her, but 
she wasn’t dead, they say. 


She wasn’t dead, 

and when he saw that, 

this child. 

he had dreams (which gave him power), 
somehow, 

and that’s all, 

he went, 
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'‘iipany uulyok athawtok, 
'aankéoyony kwakyétsa. 


Aa, 
uulyék athawtk. 


Vuun6otk aaviirtam, 
x6tt-tak a'étama. 


Nyaa'xottkem. 


'Aakéoyonyts nyaathawk, 
xuumdareny nyaathawk, 
kaawits kanathiitapatk, 
siithawtek athtiuk a'étoma. 


Siithawtem, 
nyaava, 
sanya'akova, 
nyaathawk, 
vanyaawaak. 


Nyaa vatsii aptly nydanyts; 
nyamxavik a'étontima. 
Nyamxavik. 


Tak 

siithawtok athtim, 
x0tt-tentim. 

liwaa ‘alday aly'ém. 


KKK 


Siithawtak, 

tom, 

'aakooyts, 

kaalwits awétk vanyuunook, 
uunakwilytok. 
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and he pulled the arrow out, 
(out of) the old lady who had been shot. 


Yes, 
he pulled it out. 


He went on and finished, 
and she was all right, they say. 


She was all right. 


The old lady took him, 

she took the child, 

and they came along doing whatever it was, 
and there they were, they say. 


There they were, 
and as for this one, 
this woman, 

(Pak Atsé) took her, 
he took her. 


She was (taking the place of) his dead daughter; 
and they were together, they say. 
They were together. 


And, 

there they were, and so, 

he was all right again. 

He didn’t feel bad (any more). 


There they were over there, 
and (meanwhile), 

the old lady, 

she was using little things, 
and making a little cradle. 
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Aanakwilyk, 
aanaxwilyk, 
kaawitsk aaxwilyom a'ftya. 
Nyaaxwilyk. 


Kaawits xalykwaak kuu'éeytak, 
tsuumatsxa. 


Xalykwaak kuu'éeytam, 
xayom, 

shamée kaa'émk, 

amii viithikxayom 

nyaayuuts athawk a'étentima. 


Nyaaytuts avaak athawk. 
Xam'uuldl. 


Xam'uuldél nydanyts avaak athawtak, 
ava'étk, 

nanamiilk a'ii kaa'émk, 

Idlal 16lal a'étk vuundotxayom, 
'aakOoyony nyaavaak, 

xam'uuldlony tatapdoyk a’ét. 
Masharayk. 


Nyaatatpooyk, 

xuumarenyts amfim a'étentima. 
Wanyomnyaavarontik. 

Aa-da, 

wanymaavarontik. 


Amiim siivam, 
nyaaytuk, 
awii lya'émok taamok a'étantima. 


Namak 'atsknyaayém. 
Suuvaaxayk, 

xuumaronyts, 

iiwaam ayaatk — 

nyaayuu 'uutiish anawéeytsom, 
kaawits akyétk amatk, 
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She made a little cradle, 

and she pulled it along behind her, 

and she propped it against something, they say. 
She propped it up. 


She did her best to hunt for something, 
so that they could eat. 


She did her best to hunt, 

and right away, 

somehow the baby missed her, 
he lay there crying, and suddenly 
creatures were there, they say. 


Creatures got there and there they were. 
Crickets. 


Those crickets got there and there they were, 
and they said something, 

they tried to comfort the child somehow, 
they were going chirp chirp, 

and when the old lady got there, 

she killed the crickets, they say. 

She was angry. 


When she killed them, 
the child cried, they say. 
He had liked them. 

Yes, 

he had liked them. 


He was crying, 
and she saw (this), 
and she didn’t do it any more, they say. 


She left him and went off to various places. 
There he was, and all of a sudden, 

the child, 

he went off on his own — 

she had made a little thing like a bow for him, 
and he shot something and ate it, 
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amatk awétk, 
amatstok a'étontima. 


Asootstak. 


Siithawtak, 

siithawtenyok, 

nydanyom, 

pa'iipaa kwa'atslaytsonyts tsapéenypatk a'étoma, 
nyakora. 


Pa'iipaa kaawits a'étam am. 
Ashiittama. 


Kwaytu a’étk, 

pa'iipaats avuuvaatontik, 

'atsathoshk a'étontik, 

'Aak6oy Kaa'its avuuvaak, 
Mattkwashtaxathtuk, 

'Aakdoy Mattkwashtaxathtuk a'étama. 


“Nydanya, 
nyaakwaytuk, 
sakyinyk!” a'fm. 


“Mataptytm,” a'im, 
'aankéoyonyts uukandavok. 


'Atsxalykwaak uuvaamk, 
iiwaam, 
nyaayuu uumaxany nyaaxalykwaantik vuuvaak. 


A'étom, 
a'avtas, 
avathik; 
sakyiny alya'émok a'étama. 


Sakyiny alya'émak, 
siiv'awom, 

vathii kwa'atsk a'étama. 
'Aakooyots, 

vathii kwa’ats. 
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he ate it, 
they (both) ate it, they say. 


They (both) ate it. 


There they were, 

there they were, 

and at that (point), 

there were a lot of bad people, they say, 
long ago. 


She mentioned certain people. 
She listed them by name. 


(One of them) was called Kwayttu (The One Who Sees), 
and there was also someone (else), 

she carried things on her back, they say, 

Old Lady Something-or-Other was around somewhere, 
Flesh-Ripper, 

Old Lady Flesh-Ripper, they say. 


“As for that one, 
anyone who sees her, 
(had better) run away!” she said. 


“She will kill you,” she said, 
the little old lady told (the child) about her. 


He was hunting for things, 
by himself, 
he was hunting for things to eat. 


She said it, 

and he heard her, but 

there he was; 

he didn’t run away, they say. 


He didn’t run away, 

he stood (his ground), 

and she came along, just as he had been told, they say. 
The Old Lady, 

she came along, just as he had been told. 
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Vathii kwa'atsk, 

vaawé a'étk athawk, 

uuthdéshk alytsavawot a'étama. 
Uuthéshkony. 


Nyaatsavawk, 

viiwdamk; 

viiyaak, 

“Ka'wém tanok ‘ataptiyaly” a'ii viiyaak — 
'atsuuthoshkony tapdmok a'étama. 


Nyaatapémok, 
atspamok. 


Nyaatspam, 
'aakéoyonyts apomtak, 
apuytak a'étoma. 


KKK 


Aa-aa, 
nydaanyonyts. 


Nyaaptiyom, 
viiyémk avaamok, 
kandavoak, 
namawnya, 
uukandav. 


“Av'awé'ash,” a'iim, 
'aakooyony uukandaav. 


“Mathawk, 
nyaamatapty a'fim, 
nyaathtuva. 
Avathikontik, 
pa'iipaa 'atslaytsots,” 
a'fim, 

uukandavok. 
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She came along, just as he had been told, 
and she caught him like this, 

and she put him into her bundle, they say. 
(Into) her bundle. 


She put him (into her bundle), 

and off she went; 

she went along, 

she went along wondering, “How can I kill him?” — 
and she burned her bundle, they say. 


When she burned it, 
he escaped. 


He escaped, 
and the Old Lady burned, 
and she died, they say. 


Yes, 
she was the one. 


When she died, 

he went (home) and got there, 
and he told her about it, 

his grandmother, 

he told her about it. 


“T did this,” he said, 
and he told the old woman about it. 


“She took you, 

and she was going to kill you, 
that’s for certain. 

There are (other ones) too, 
bad people,” 

she said, 

and she told him about them. 
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Uukandavom, 
a'av alya'emok, 
viiyaatontik. 
Viiyaatontik. 


Viiyaaxayom — 

kaawits? 

kaa'émak ashiit? — 

'amayly siivak, 

nyaanyts, 

liy4am Kwakaap a’'iik a'émtoma. 
Kaawits athtim a‘itya. 


Nyaanyts, 

athaw a'étk, 
anyiilyoqgatentik a'étam, 
tsanapéevtom. 


Anyiilyqetexayom, 

ayuu tank, 

vathii ayiuk viiwaamok, 
makyim, 

matash alya'émom, 
nyaayuuk, 

nyaanya, 

kaawits atséwontik, 

‘ii! 

kaa'émok awim: 
uutsstilyk atspamk a'étantima. 


Nyaatspamok, 
vathats aptytontik, 
pa'iipaavots. 


KKK 


Nyaathtum, 

siiyaaxayom, 

nyaayuuts awétentik a'étama. 
'Ashpaa. 
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She told him, 

but he didn’t listen, 

and he went along again. 
He went along again. 


He was going along, and all of a sudden — 
what was it? 

what’s his name? — 

he was up in a high place, 

he was the one, 

he was called Iiy4am Kwakaap, they say. 
He did something, they say. 


He was the one, 

he caught (the boy), 

and he swallowed him, they say, 
because he was so little. 


He swallowed him, and immediately, 
(the boy) looked around, 

he went along looking; 

and someplace, 

(the tissue) was not thick, 

and when he saw it, 

that (place), 

he made (a weapon), 

and gee! 

he did it somehow: 

he ripped through it and he escaped again, they say. 


He escaped, 
and this one died too, 
this person. 


KKK 


Then, 

he was going along there, when suddenly 
a creature did it again, they say. 

It was an eagle. 
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'Ashpaa nydaanyts, 

'aviily sata'dtsots siithawom, 
siivam, 

siiyaantim; 

viiyémok. 

'Anyaa kwashiintom, 
athotk, 

kwalyaviitoma. 


Nyiithaaw a'iim, 
viiyaaxayom, 
kashak! 

Athawoat a'‘iiketama, 
'ashpaanyanyts. 


Nyaathawk, 
sata'6ts nydanyts uusdav a'fim nyiitsamiim. 


Nyiitsamiim, 

a'im, 

'iipayk, 

niwaniw a'éxayom, 
mashtathdaav. 


Mashtathaavok, 
uusadav aly'émok a'étantima. 


Uusaav aly'émok, 
siithawxaym, 
kaawémtontik: 
tatpdoyk a'étoma. 
Tatpooyk. 


Nyaaviirontik, 

viiyémk, 

'aakooyony uukandavok vuundok a'étama. 
“Ka'wémak, 


pa'iipaa 'atslayts muu'ftsony, 
'tapdoyk va'uundéok,” a'éta. 
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That eagle, 

(she and) her babies were there on the mountain, 
she was there, 

and (the boy) was going along; 

and (the eagle) left. 

Every day, 

it happened, 

it was something like that. 


There they were, and so, 

(the boy) was going along, and all of a sudden 
she grabbed him with her talons! 

She caught him, they say, 

that eagle (did). 


She caught him, 
and she put him down so those babies could eat him. 


She put him down there, 

and so, 

he was alive, 

he was wiggling, and immediately, 
they were afraid of him. 


They were afraid of him, 
and they didn’t eat him, they say. 


They didn't eat him, 

there they were, 

and somehow he did it again: 
he killed them, they say. 

He killed them. 


Once again, when he was finished, 
he went home, 
and he told the old lady about it, they say. 


“Somehow, 
these bad people you told me about, 
I am killing them off,” he said. 
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A'jim, 
“Yaamakuupéttonyts tamathaavtok,” a'iim, 
wanyiirav kuu'éeyk suundo. 


Vuunéom, 

suuvaanyk, 

siiyaantixayem, 

nydanya — 

kaa'émak 'ashéxa? — 

ayuum. 

Kwaytiu a'étama. 

Pa'iipaa vatayats athtum a'ftya, 
nyaanyts. 


'Axaly avatentik uuvatk a'étama. 
'Axaly — 

xaatspaay, 

kaawits. 


Alyvatontik uuvat, 
vanyaayaak, 
alyvakaméek aytu. 


Aytium. 
“Ka'a'émak?” a'étoma. 


“Ka"émok?” 
“Viikayémok,” a'ti. 


Kaa'ém tan, 

nyiiv'awk, 

uutfishony tsa'tilytak awim, 
akydam 'im, 

ava'awk a'étoma. 


Nyaakydam. 


Vuundoxayoly, 
athawk a'étama. 
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So, 
“Your craziness makes (things) difficult,” she said, 
and she went about scolding him as best she could, poor thing. 


She went on, 

and there he was, 

he was still going after (bad people), and suddenly, 
that one — 

what do we call him? — 

he saw him. 

He is called Kwayttu (The One Who Sees). 

He was a very big person, they say, 

that (Kwaytu). 


He was there in the water, they say. 
In the water— 

in a well, 

or something. 


He was sitting in it, 
and (the boy) went, 
and he stood at the edge (of the water) and looked. 


He saw him. 
“How can I do it?” he said. 


“How can I do it?” 
“Go away,” (Kwaytu) said. 


Somehow (the boy) managed to do it, 
he stood there, 

he held his bow in his hand, and so, 
he was going to shoot him, 

he was standing there, they say. 


He shot him. 


There they were, and suddenly, 
(Kwaytu) caught him, they say. 
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Nyaathawontik, 
nyaany, 

kaawits athotk athtim, 
'amay takxavok a'étoma. 


Nyaanyts atsénok, 
pa'iipaa athawk, 
viiwémok 
nyaasily. 


Sanyts'aak uutséts tsuumpapk a'étoma. 


Tsuumpapk, 
'amay alythik aatsuumpap alyathawk, 
a'étoma. 


Alyathawom. 


Nydaany nyaakamémk, 
taptyk, 

tartivok, 

aax'ak. 

Kanyaa'iim, 

kamémxayk, 

alytlytsak, 

nyaanyts, 

kwatsuumpap nydanyonyts. 


Shuuviim, 
asoo av'darok. 


Asoo av'arak suuvaak awiim, 
xuumar vathany athawk, 
viiwémtoak a'étama. 


Vanyaawémk, 
apaav a'im a'étoma. 


Apaav a'im. 
“Kawitsk,” a'itsom, 
awitsxayoly, 
avathotontik. 
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He caught him, 

that (boy), 

and he did something, and so, 

he took him up into the sky, they say. 


He was the one who came down, 
and caught people, 

and took them away 

to that distant (place). 


There were four women that he put there, they say. 


There were four of them, 
they were in the four levels of heaven, 
they say. 


There they were. 


He brought those (people) there, 
and he killed them, 

and he dried (their flesh), 

he hung it up. 

Sometimes, 

he brought them, and immediately, 
they cooked them, 

those (women did), 

those four (women did). 


They made them into gravy, 
and he ate them. 


He ate them, and so, 
he took this child, 
he took him there, they say. 


He took him there, 
and he was going to have him roasted, they say. 


He was going to have him roasted. 
‘Do it,” he said, 

and while they were trying to do it, 
it happened again. 
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Tsanapéevxayom, 
awitsom, 

awiim, 

tapty a'iim, 
vatsuuvaarok. 


Nyaalyaviitentik a'étama. 
'A'aw tardaxayoly, 
uuv'awtom, 

atspatstok. 


Awétk a'étantima. 


Awétantim, 

kaawémk, 

tapty a'im vuundonyk, 
nyaavatsuuvaarok. 


A‘im 

ayuut uuvaanyok, 
“Apuytoxa,” 

nyaa'étk 
antuumaaktok a'étama. 


Antuumaaktsom, 
nyaaytu, 

xaym, 

'a'fi kaawits ayaatk, 
kaawits a'itstam, 
suuvaatk. 


Suuvaatnyok, 

“Ka'athém tank? 

'Atakavék 'atsénolya,” 

a'étk, 

alynyiithtutsk suuvaak a'étama. 


Sanyuuvaak. 


Sanyuuvaanyk, 
nyaaytiu nyaany, 
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(The boy) was small, and right away, 
they did it, 

and so, 

they tried to kill him, 

and they failed. 


It was like that (other time), they say. 
While they were trying to start the fire, 
it started to rain, 

and he escaped. 


He did it again, they say. 


He did it again, 

and somehow, 

they went on trying to kill him, 
and they failed. 


So, 

they were watching him; 

“He will die,” 

they said, 

and they let him go, they say. 


They let him go, 

and, well, 

right away, 

he went to get wood or whatever, 
(he did) whatever they said, 
there he was. 


There he was, and eventually, 
“How can I do it? 

“I want to go back down,” 

he said, 

and he thought about it, they say. 


There he was. 


There he was, and eventually, 
those creatures, 
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pa'iipaa tuuptty kwartiv nyaany, 
sanyts'aak vathats tawaéam vuunook, 
shuuviik a'étama. 


Shuuviik, 

nyaaytu, 

bowl vatats tan a'its awiim, 
alyaasaarok, 

aasarok; 

tsuumpapk a'étama. 


Tsuumpap. 


Nyaanya, 
nyaayuu 'avii athiik a'étoma. 


'Avii, 

kayaaii, 

kaawémk vanyuunéok 
nyaany, 

alytsavawk. 


Alytsavawk, 

awiim, 

kwatapaar tan vathanya, 
athéoyvotant, 
kwalyaviita. 
Athdéoyvatanom, 
alytsavaw. 


Suuvaam, 
nyaasiim. 


Atsénak, 

takavék nyaavaamok, 
asii va'daram a'étama. 
Aava'aarom. 


Awéxayaly — 
'ashént aséxayk — 
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those people who had been killed and dried, 
the women went about grinding them up, 
and they made gravy, they say. 


They made gravy, 

well, 

they used really big bowls, 

they poured (the gravy) in, 

they poured it; 

there were four (portions), they say. 


Four. 


As for that, 
(the boy) came to get rocks or something, they say. 


The rocks, 

maybe he sharpened them, 

he went about doing something 
to those (rocks), 

and he put them in. 


He put them in, 
and so, 

this very last one, 
it was really sharp, 
it was like that. 

It was really sharp, 
and he put it in. 


He was there 
when (Kwaytu) drank it. 


He went down, 

and when he got back (home), 
he always drank, they say. 

He always did. 


He did it, and suddenly — 
he drank the first (bowl), and suddenly — 
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'alaayom a'avok a'éta. 
'Alaayam a'avtas. 
Awét. 


Tsaam, 

kwaxavik, 

kwaxamok, 

kwatsuumpap, 

vathi, 

nydavots athéoyvotantek awim, 
nyaanyats, 

malyaqényi kaawém, 

apuyk a'étantima. 


Nyaaptiyom, 

sanyuuvaak. 

“Ka'thém tanok? 
Vi'layémoly,” a'iim suuvaak. 


Suuvaam, 
sanyts'aakonyts, 
“Nyiinyaatuuqwiirok, 
'anayémapatk, 
'aaly'étka,” 

a'itsk a'étama. 


A'itsam. 

“Kavaarok. 
Ka'wémok 'awiytm,” 
a'fim, 
suuvaak. 


Ssanyuuvaam a'im — 
kaawits? — 
kaawits mattatséwk a'étoma. 


KKK KKK kik 


Nyaaytiu mattatséwk 'éta, 
'Tipa. 
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he felt (something) go wrong, they say. 
He must have felt (something) go wrong. 
He did. 


All of them, 

the second, 

the third, 

the fourth, 

and here, 

this one was really sharp, and so, 
that (sharp rock), 

it did something in his throat, 
and he died, they say. 


He died, 

and (the boy) was still over there. 
“How will I do it? 

I want to go away,” he was saying. 


There he was, 

and the women (said), 
“We’re with you, 

we'll go away too, 

we think,” 

they said, so they say. 


They said it. 

“No. 

I don’t know how I could do it,” 
he said, 

and there he was. 


There he was, and so — 
what was it? — 
he turned himself into something, they say. 


KKK KKK kik 


He turned himself into something, they say. 
An arrow. 
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Aa-A, 

arrow. 

Aa, 
mattatséwk. 


“Av'awétxa,” 
a'fim, 
uukandaavtsom. 


“Viimayaak, 
mavaamtoexa,” 

alitsom, 

athutu, 

viithfik athtuk a'étama. 
Viithfik. 


Nyavany 'avuumak ta'axan, 
shatt nyaa'iim. 


“Nyaamavaamok, 
makyik vaath6xa ma'iim, 
'ava xan alymaxav alyma'émotxa. 


“Shamats tsuumpap nyiiyémom, 
maytuxa, 

'aakéoynya,” 

a'itstom. 


Siiv'aw kuu'éeytonyk, 
avathtum a'étoma. 


Avathtum, 

avaamk mattkandavok, 
'aakoOoyony uukandavok, 

“Pa'iipaa muu'itsony 'ataptiyontik,” 
a'fikom. 


KKK kkk kK 


A'jim, 
siithawk a'étoma. 
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Yes, 

an arrow. 

Yes, 

he turned himself into it. 


“T will do it,” 
he said, 
and they told him (how). 


“Go along, 

you'll get there,” 

they said, 

and he did it, 

he came along, they say. 
He came along. 


Right behind his house, 
he came straight down there. 


“When you get there, 
she will be like this somewhere, but 
you must not go into the house. 


“When four nights have passed, 
you will see her, 

the old lady,” 

they had said. 


He did his best to stand there, poor thing, 
he did that, they say. 


He did that, 

he got there and he told about himself, 

he told the old lady, 

“T have killed the person you told me about,” 
he said. 


KKK KKK kkk 


So, 
there they were, they say. 
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Siithawk amaam, 
'akutstak, 

athim, 

nyaaytu, 

'aqwaaq akydam, 
kamémok, 

aax'ak kuu'éeyk, 
asootstek athotk. 
Siithawtak a'étama. 


Siithawtenyok — 
siithawtenyok, 

kaawits nyaaxalykwaantik, 
suuvaaxayom, 

sanya'ak nyaava — 
sata'6ts a'étk kwalyaviita, 
suun6ook, 

ayOovok a'étama. 


Xayom, 

nyaaytiu mattantséwk a'étama. 
Kwashkyéevak. 

Kwashkyéevok asan'aw. 


Shuunrémxay. 


Mattatséwk, 
siivam, 
shuupawk. 
Shuupawk. 


“ 'Aak6éoy nyaa'avaamom, 
taptytsxa ‘aaly'fim.” 


Awim, 

athawk viiwaak kamémok. 

Nyaava antayonyts nyavayk siivam a'étama. 
Antayonyts. 
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There they were, and finally, 

(the boy) got older, 

and so, 

well, 

he shot a deer, 

and he brought it back, 

and he did his best to hang it up, poor thing, 
and they ate it. 

There they were, they say. 


There they were, and eventually — 
there they were, and eventually, 

he was hunting for something again, 
there he was, and suddenly, 

this woman — 

they seemed to be her children, 
they were around, 

and they saw him, they say. 


Immediately, 

he changed himself into something tiny, they say. 
A dove. 

A baby dove. 


A newly hatched (dove). 


He changed himself, 

and there he was, 

and they recognized him. 
They recognized him. 


“When we get to the old lady’s house, 
I think they will kill him.” 


So, 

they picked him up and brought him there. 
His mother was living over there, they say. 
His mother. 
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Kamémxayoem, 
shuupawtek a'im, 
“Kuuthiim 'ayiuwt,” 
aim a'étk kwalyaviita, 
kwara'akats. 


Kwara'akats shuupawkom, 
ayuuk, 

aim, 

awéxay, 

ayérak a'étoma. 

Ayérok. 


Uuvaak, 

uuvaak, 

nyaaytuk, 

aa, 

'ava vaathtts kwa'ats, 

'ava shupétt kwa'ats athétem, 
nyaaytiu atséwtsontik athim, 
'amayony ‘avuutstily a'étontima. 


Uunakupk, 
'amayoaly tsavawot. 


Nyaanyom, 
nydanyom nyaatspak, 
viiyém'ash. 


Xuuméarovats, 
da, 
viiyém'ash. 
Viiyém'ash. 


Viiyémk, 
siiyaak, 
siiyaam, 
tatuuviirok, 
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As soon as they brought him there, 
they recognized him, and so, 
“Bring him so that I can see him,” 
he said something like that, 

the old man (did). 


The old man recognized him, 
he saw him, 

and so, 

he did, and immediately, 

(the boy) flew away, they say. 
He flew away. 


There he was, 

there he was, 

and he saw it, 

well, 

it was a house like this, just as they had said, 
it was a winter house, just as they had said, 
and they had made something, 

it was a smoke hole at the top, they say. 


They had made a little hole, 
they had put it in the roof. 


And it was through that (hole), 
he went out through that, 
and he went away. 


KKK 


The boy, 

well, 

he went away. 
He went away. 


He went away, 
he went along, 
he went along, 
and they chased him, 
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viiwaatsonyk, 
alyvatsuuvaarok a'étontima. 


Athawoats aly'ém. 


Siiyaanyok, 
nyaasi. 


Nyaanya, 
nyaanyamaam, 
'ashuupawtok'a. 


Nyaanyamaam, 
siiyaanyok vatsuuvaarok 
a'étom ‘a'avtak'ash. 
A'étom ‘a'avtoka. 


Aa, 
nyiimantok siiydas, 
'ashmatk 'a'av aly'émk 'a'épam ma'am. 


That’s right. 


Nyaanyi kandavtem 'a'avtek'ash. 
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they went on and on, 
but they couldn’t do it, they say. 


They couldn’t catch him. 


They went along there, 
over there in the distance. 


KKK 


As for this story, 
that’s all, 
(as far as) I know it. 


That’s all, 

they went along in the distance and never did catch him, 
I’ve heard them say so. 

I’ve heard them say so. 


Yes, 

he started there and went along in the distance, but 
I fell asleep and didn’t hear it all, as I’ve told you. 
That’s right. 


I heard them tell that story. 


5. Three Stories About 
Old Lady Sanyuuxav 


Old Lady Sanyuuxav 


Told by an anonymous Quechan elder 


Translated by Barbara Levy, 
George Bryant, and Amy Miller 


Old Lady Sanyuuxav 
Told by Josefa Hartt 


Translated by Barbara Levy, 
George Bryant, and Amy Miller 


Shakwatxot 
Told by John Comet 


Translated by Millie Romero, Barbara Levy, George 
Bryant, and Amy Miller 


http://dx.doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0049.05 


This chapter presents three narratives about Old Lady Sanyuuxdv. Each 
narrative focuses on different characters and events, with the result that 
the three stories are very different from one another. (A fourth version of 
the story, identified as “Sikwetxot,” was told nearly a century ago by Felix 
Escalanta and is summarized by Forde 1931: 129-130.) 


Notes and synopsis: an anonymous narrative about 
Old Lady Sanyuuxav 


The first narrative about Old Lady Sanyuuxdv was told by an elder who 
asked to remain anonymous. (The same elder narrated the story of “Aréey 
in Chapter 2.) It was told to Abe Halpern on April 24, 1979. Halpern later 
reviewed his transcript with Millie Romero. 

This story focuses on the relationship of the title character to her sons 
and their wives. As the story opens, Old Lady Sanyuuxdv goes swimming, 
becomes pregnant, and soon gives birth to twin sons. The boys’ spiritual 
power is evident from an early age: they turn themselves into doves and 
lizards and back again. They give the old woman some trouble as she raises 
them. Eventually they take their flutes and head east. 

Eventually the boys meet twin girls and decide to get married. The old 
woman, thanks to her spiritual powers, intuits her sons’ intentions. She 
is furious. She tries to prevent the marriages — but the girls are powerful 
too, and their powers overcome hers. At the wedding, Old Lady Sanyuuxdv 
puts a curse on one of the girls, who promptly dies. At the funeral the boy 
who was to have married her dies too. The old woman turns the second girl 
into a buzzard and sends her into the sky. 

The old woman is taken to an island and abandoned there. 
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Notes and synopsis: Josefa Hartt’s story of Old Lady 
Sanyuuxav 


Josefa Hartt told the story of Old Lady Sanyuuxdv to Abe Halpern on 
February 25, 1981. Halpern reviewed his transcript of the narrative with 
Eunice Miguel. 

This narrative begins with a brief account of the old woman/’s life with 
her twin sons. The boys’ power is evident from their personal appearance: 


Iimdattanyts anyturak, 


nyaayuu, 
kwal’iishée muuytu nydany lyaviitk a’étama. 


Their bodies were multi-colored, 
well, 
they looked like the rainbow that you see, so they say. 


The story soon shifts to take the point of view of a family living near the 
place now known as San Xavier, Arizona, whose people — Papagos — are 
said to be at war with the Quechan. The family in this story consists of an 
old man, his wife, their two daughters, and their grown son. The old man 
is blind. The daughters live separately from their parents, in a house not far 
away, but they are still under their parents’ care and authority. 

The sons of Old Lady Sanyuuxav find the girls and move in with them. 
The girls’ parents become suspicious and send first their grown son and 
then an orphan boy to check up on the daughters. These emissaries see 
nothing more than the shimmering colors of the twin boys. Eventually the 
younger girl gives birth to a son. As the child grows, members of the girls’ 
family catch glimpses of him playing outdoors. The old man (the child’s 
maternal grandfather) declares that if the child is a girl everything will 
be all right, but if the child is a boy he must be killed in order to prevent a 
future disaster. 

Confronted by their brother, the two girls claim that the child is female. 
Eventually the truth is discovered, however, and the old man sends his son 
and a gang of men to kill the child. The child’s mother (the younger of the 
twin girls) uses her powers to hide the child inside a housepost, and he 
escapes unharmed. The sons of Old Lady Sanyuuxav flee. They are chased 
and killed by Gila Monster. When they die, they go into the ground, and a 
cloud of steam comes out; that is said to be the origin of the measles. 
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The old man and his followers rejoice at the boys’ death, thinking that 
disaster has been averted — but they are mistaken. After four days, a wind 
and a blazing fire come from the distance and engulf everything. The old 
man’s son escapes by turning himself into an ibis, and the child and his 
aunt (who is the elder of the twin girls) escape by running ahead of the 
flames. The child turns his aunt into a meadowlark. He goes to the home 
of his paternal grandmother, Old Lady Sanyuuxdv. Together he and his 
grandmother go west to the ocean. The Old Lady throws the child towards 
the middle of the ocean and says, 


Avnyaathtium, 

mataxdyk, 

’akwiik, 

uuv’dwk, 

nyaathium — 

uuqdsk ava’iim, 

vanyuuvdam, 

Kwayaaxuumdrats ara’6oyk uuvdam a’tyum. 


When it happens, 

it’s windy, 

and it’s cloudy, 

and it rains, 

and then — 

it thunders like this, 

and when it does, 

they might say Kwayaaxuumar is playing. 


She returns home. The child, Kwayaaxuumar, is said to be responsible for 
thunder and lightning. 


Notes and synopsis: John Comet’s story Shakwatxot 


John Comet told the story Shakwatx6t to Abe Halpern on May 5, 1979. 
Shakwatx6t is concerned with the twin sons of Old Lady Sanyuuxdv and 
their relationship with each other. Like the others in this chapter, this story 
begins with the birth of twin boys to the old woman. The boys are named 
Paar’dak and Paaraxdan. We find out later that they shimmer like rainbows 
— asign of spiritual power — but even in infancy the younger twin is more 
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powerful than his brother. While their mother is out, the younger brother 
leaves his cradle and goes hunting, catching butterflies to hang from the 
hoop of his cradleboard. As a youth, his powers help him to succeed where 
the older brother fails: he is able to gather cattails from an area inhabited by 
snakes, and to get eagles from a high and dangerous mountain. 

The twins travel. They meet twin sisters and move in with them. 
Returning to the girls’ house after a brief absence, they hear an owl call 
their names. This is an omen of death. The following day they are seen by 
their own father, Yellow Gopher. Yellow Gopher digs a trap, intending to 
capture and kill them. When the boys fall into the trap, they survive the fall, 
but they are killed anyway when Gila Monster hits them on the head with 
his war club. 

When the boys are dead, the people rejoice. They use the boys’ skulls for 
kickballs and their hands for eating utensils. 

Shortly afterwards, the younger of the two girls bears a child, fathered 
by the younger of the twin boys. The people decide to kill the child. Like his 
father, however, the child has great powers, and these powers enable him 
to escape. He goes to his four uncles, Shifting Wind, Storm Wind, Strongest 
Wind, and Blazing Fire, and he enlists their help in avenging his father’s 
death. The four uncles pass over the land, leaving everyone dead except for 
the child’s aunt (the older of the twin girls), who has been protected by the 
child. The child takes his aunt south and transforms her first into a dove 
and then into a red wren. 

Travelling on, the child finds two tiimda xuutsé. The term tiimda xuutsé 
is not in current usage, but it seems to refer to tied bundles which stand 
upright. Par’dak and Parxdan had noticed (or perhaps had constructed) these 
two tiimda xuutsé on the morning of their death and evidently had placed 
their souls inside them for safekeeping. When the child finds the tiimda 
xuutsé, he burns them, understanding that in doing so he is cremating his 
father and his uncle. 

The child continues traveling and eventually reaches the home of his 
paternal grandmother, Old Lady Sanyuuxdv. She is old and evidently 
disabled, and her house is full of unwelcome carousing guests. The child 
takes her to an island in the middle of the ocean and leaves her there. He 
himself goes up into the sky and becomes Kwayaaxuumar, ‘The One Who 
Acts Like a Child,’ who is said to be responsible for thunder and lightning. 
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Comparative note 


Stories involving some of the same characters and events are told in other 
Yuman tribes, under names such as “The Satukhota Story” (Kroeber 1972: 
99-116) or “Flute Lure” (Spier 1933: 367-396). Similar stories are found 
throughout the western half of the Southwest, according to Bierhorst (2002: 
94). Exactly how much the stories share across tribes is an open question, 
however. Bierhorst summarizes the Southwestern “Flute Lure” myth as 
“the story of dangerous females and how a hero finally gets rid of them,” 
but this summary fits at best one of the three Quechan stories in this chapter, 
and does not capture the essence of any of them. 
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'Aakdoy Sanyuuxav 
Told by an anonymous Quechan elder 


'Aakoéoy avats nyavayk siivanyk, 
kaawits kandavom athttya, 
nyaayaak xaly'tip. 

“Xaly'a'tpk 'ayaawu.” 


A'‘im, 

“Kantp, 
katsuumpap, 
katkavék kavaak. 


“'Axta mashttum matsikxa.” 
Kaawits uukandavom a’itya. 


Nyaaydakom — 
'aakooyonyts xaly'ip — 
nyaayaak antpk, 
viiyaaaak, 
aalyuuvéevom takavék. 


Nyaantpontik, 
nyaaydaaaak, 
'andgem, 

kur a'im, 
takavékontik. 


Nyaayaanyk, 
kwaxamokony, 
nyaayda nyaantpontik, 
vanyaayaaak, 

xayk — 

“'Awa'aw!” a'im, 
takavék atspakt. 
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That old lady was living over there, 
and something told her 

to go swimming. 

“Tll go swimming,” she said. 


And so, 

“Duck down (under the water), 
do it four times, 

and come back up. 


“You'll gather willow (roots).” 
Something told her this, they say. 


She went — 

the old lady went swimming — 

she went along and ducked down (under the water), 
and she went along, 

and halfway (there) she came back up. 


She ducked down under the water again, 
and she went along, 

a little (way), 

and in a little while 

she came back (up) again. 


She went along, until 

the third (time), 

she went along and ducked (under the water) again, 
and as she went along, 

all of a sudden — 

“Oh!” she said, 

and she came back out. 
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Takavék atspak, 
siivak — 
kaawitsots x4 maxak uuvaak uuvaata! 


A'im, 

siivam, 

a'av alya'ém, 
thiutt ‘im, 
nyaayaantixayom, 
xtany uukyitt. 


Nyuukyittk, 
xavikom, 
nyaashttium, 
nyaatspak, 

viithfik, 

nyava avaamk siiva. 


Avaak, 

wilawiil atsoowk uuvaam. 
Xavikom aaviirak, 

atsaam. 


Siivaxayk — 
'aak6éoy ta'axans athotk — 
xuumaar xaavaak aytut. 


Aytuk siivaa, 
'aakooyonyts. 


Nyaatspamok viiyaak, 

atspamok viiyaaxaym, 

'avanyik amank. 

Kwashkyéevkanyts. 

Uuyaarok uutspak, 

'anyaa kwatspaatsony nathoémak viiwétsom, 
ayuuk viiv'aw. 


“Kaathémk ‘asta'éts athétk kwalyviit,” 
aim, 
ayuuk siiv'aw. 
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She came back out, 
and there she was — 
there had been something there under the water! 


So, 

it was there, 

(but) she didn’t pay it any attention, 
she went farther, 

she went down again, and immediately, 
she cut the willow (roots). 


She cut them, 

two of them, 

and she picked them up, 

and she came out, 

and she came back; 

she got home and there she was. 


She got there, 

and she went about making flutes. 
She finished (making) two, 

and she put them away. 


There she was, and suddenly — 
(even though) she was a really old lady — 
she gave birth to twins. 


She gave birth and there she was, 
the old lady. 


She went out and went along, 

she went out and went along, and suddenly, 
they came from the house. 

Doves. 

They came flying out, 

and they headed off towards the rising sun, 
and she stood there watching. 


“Somehow they seem to be my children,” 
she said, 
and she stood there watching. 
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Xayom, 

takavék, 

nyavaly axavxayom, 
nyaanyts athtitsom nyaaytuk. 


“'Awa'aw, 
'alaayk nyiikwév.” 


Nyuuvaak, 
viiyém. 


Nyaatspamontik, 
siiv'awxaym, 
nakavék uuptuv. 


Matsats'fim vuundoot. 


Nyaaytuk, 

takavék nyaavaak, 
'atsnyiidayk vuunéom, 
'atsamatsxa viithawk. 


Vuunoonyk, 

nyuuv'dontik xayk, 
kwaasaany mattiitsdowtontik, 
uutspamok viinayém! 


“Kaathom 
muuthamok vuundok athim?” a'ét. 
'Aakdoyonyts aytuk uuvaak. 


Uuvaak 
nyamaam nyaaktutsk, 
vanyuundom. 


“Nyaaytiu mathtts, 

matsaanyiik ammuun6oot mathtm. 
Ka'avtan nyaaytu kathtum! 
'Ashéntots 'alaayk ma'avxa.” 
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All of a sudden, 

they came back, 

they went back into the house, and immediately, 
she saw that it was them. 


“Oh, no, 
this is terribly bad,” (she said). 


They were there, 
and off they went. 


When they came back out again, 
she was standing there, and immediately, 
they went back inside. 


They were crying. 


She saw them, 

and she went back (inside), 
and she gave them things, 
and they were about to eat. 


There they were, 

and they stood up again, and suddenly, 
they turned themselves into lizards, 

and they went out, and away they went! 


“Why is it 
that they are making such trouble?” she said. 
The old lady was watching them. 


There she was, 
and finally they grew up, 
and there they were. 


“The things you do, 

you go too far with them. 

Be careful when you do things! 
One of you will have a bad time.” 
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A'jim, 
a'av alya'ém. 


A'av alya'émok, 

nyaaytu, 

kwaasaany mattiitsé6owk, 
nyaawéeeetskom, 
nyaaytu maxak athaw. 


Xayom, 

'atsnyaaytuts — 

'aavé kaawits athtiukom, 

nyaanyts nyiinyiilyq a'ii vuundom, 
nyaayuuk, 

astuukyaanyk viinathiik, 

nyavaly uuptuvkom, 

pa'iipaats athétk vuundot. 


Uunoony, 

nyaanymaam nya'uuktiutsom; 
'aakOoyonyts wanyiiravak vuundom, 
nyaa'avok anaak viithawk. 


Anaak, 

xayom, 

wilawiilony nyaashttium; 
nya'‘ktutstek athtum, 
nyaashtium. 


'Anyaaxaap, 

'anyaaxaapom uuptiuvk viiwétsk, 
'avii 'amay alythawk siithaw. 
Wilawiil ats4am vuun6o. 


A'avak, 
'aakooyonyts a'avok viiv'aw. 


“Wilawiil 'uuts6owany ashtttsk athim, 
'atsnyaaytu aashtuuvaarok vuundom, 
'uuxuutteny,” 

siiv'aw. 
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She said it, 
(but) they didn’t pay attention. 


They didn’t pay attention, 

well, 

they turned themselves into lizards, 
and off they went, 

and they lay underneath something. 


Suddenly, 

a creature — 

it was some kind of snake, 

and it was going to swallow them, 
and they saw it, 

and they ran away and came (home), 
and they went into the house, 

and they became people again. 


There they were, 

and finally they grew up; 

the old lady kept scolding them, 

and they paid attention to her and settled down. 


They settled down, 

and suddenly, 

they picked up the flutes; 

they were grown up now, and so, 
they picked them up. 


The west, 

they went into the west, 

and they sat on the top of a mountain over there. 
They were playing their flutes. 


She heard them, 
the old lady heard them, standing here. 


“They’ve picked up the flutes I made, 
and they are singing things, 

the good (songs),” 

and she stood there in the distance. 
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Siiv'awxay, 

'amatt 'nydaaly, 

'amatt 'nydak athawapatk. 
Mashtxaats, 

xaavakt. 


Xaavakontik, 
siithawapatk, 
alav. 


“Kalav! 


“Maxaa xaavaakanyts! 

Maxaa xaavaakanyts wilawiil atsaam vuunéom, 
‘uuxtutt! 

Ma'avok viimavak?” 


Sanya'akony a'fim. 


“Aa, 
'a'avoak 'avak.” 


Uunaw matt-tsapéem, 
a'avk. 

'Avii 'amayoly athawk, 
awitsk uundotom a'iim, 
anawk matt-tsapéetk a'itya. 


“ 'Awétsk 'ayd6ovium?” 
nyaa'iim, 
xaavaakapatonyts viiwéts. 


Nyavany katan aly'ém nyiikwévtom; 
'aakooyony kwashuuthiiny matt-tsapéek uuvaak. 


Xayom, 
nyiishtriiqom, 
makyik katanom takavék viiwéts! 
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There she was, and suddenly, 

in a place in the east, 

(other people) were in a place in the east. 
They were young women, 

and they were twins. 


They were twins too, 
they were over there in the distance, 
and they were listening. 


“Listen! 


“It’s twin young men! 

Twin young men are playing flutes, 
the good (songs)! 

Do you hear it?” 


She said it to the (other young) woman. 


“Yes, 
I hear it.” 


The sound was overwhelming, 

and they heard it. 

(The young men) were on top of the mountain, 
and they were doing something, 

and the sound was overwhelming, they say. 


“Shall we go see?” 
she said, 
and (those) twins went off too. 


They didn’t get anywhere near the house; 
the old lady’s powers were overwhelming. 


Suddenly, 
she took control (of their actions), 
and they got just so far and then went back! 
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Nakavék viiwétsom, 

ayoovkem, 

aydovk vanyaathawkom — 

'aakOoy mashuurayony matt-tsapéetk avuuvaat. 


Nyaatkavék nyaakatanmok athtim. 


Nyiithaawkem; 

“'Anyaats 'uuv'da 'awétstim ‘athawk,” 
nyaa'fim, 

maxdanyonyts, 

viiwétst. 


'Anydaam uuptuvk viiwétsxayom, 
nyaasily nyiitsxakyéek uukavékapatom! 
Nyaasi nyiidar alya'émapatk, 

awitsom. 


Nyaanakavék katan, 
viithawom. 


'Aakéoyonyts masharaytok uuvaates a'étk, 
uuvaatk; 
iiwaanyts 'axdtt-toam uuvaa. 


Awim, 

wilawiil nydany nyaatsétsontik, 
siithawxayom, 

mashtxaany 

mashtxaanyonyts, 
sanyaawétsk, 

kaathom naxkyiik katan! 


Katanmok, 

maxdaanyonyts, 

wilawiil atsétk siithawom, 
nyaakatanom. 


Aatsfirak vuunéom, 
a'avak, 
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They went back, 

and (the young men) watched, 

they were watching — 

and the old lady’s anger was overwhelming. 


(The young women) had gone back home. 


There they were; 

“We might take a walk,” 
they said, 

the young men (did), 
and off they went. 


They went off into the east, and immediately, 
(something) over there made them go back across! 
(The old lady) didn’t want them over there, 

and she did it. 


They came back and got here, 
and here they were. 


The old lady was angry, but 
there she was; 
she went around (pretending to be) happy. 


So, 

they played their flutes again, 

there they were, and suddenly, 

the young women, 

it was the young women, 

they went after them, 

and somehow they went across and got there! 


They got there, 

and the young men 

were playing their flutes, 

when (the young women) got there. 


They were laughing flirtatiously, 
and she heard them, 
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'aakéoyonyts a'avok, 
av'awtem; 
“'Amay alythawk” a'étoma. 


“Nyaakatanok! 
Saathoxa lyaviim! 
'A'fim va'uuvaam! 
Nyiis'firak 'uundom! 


“Kaathémk nyiinykaamok, 
naxkyii'onkaa?” 
a'étoma. 


A'iim, 

nyiithuutsk siiv'awt. 

Nyiithtutsk siiv'awk; 

“Vathats uutsdoy a'fim katanok vuunook athtitya.’ 
a'éta. 


Pp) 


SA! im, 
'axottk, 
aaiimok mattatsttytoxa. 


“Mattuutsodoyts 'uuxtutt alya'émoxa,” 
aim, 
'aakooyonyts a'im. 


Nyaa'avkem, 

'aakéoyony. 

“Mattmatsty ma'im muundéokem, 
mathtum?” 

maxaany tsakakwétom. 

An,” 


“Xoéttk. 
Matt'aaéevxa.” 


Mattaaéevak, 
pa'iipaa aqaask vuunéok vuunook. 
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the old lady heard them, 
and she stood up; 
“They’re on top of the mountain,” she said. 


“They got here! 

This was bound to happen! 
I kept saying so! 

I forbade them to do it! 


“(But) somehow they overpowered me, 
and they went across, didn’t they?” 
she said. 


And so, 
she stood there thinking. 


She stood there thinking; 


“These young women got there intending to get married,” 
she said. 


“So, 
all right, 
they’ll get married, no matter what. 


“Their marriages won’t be good ones,” 
she said, 
the old lady said it. 


They heard her, 

the old lady. 

“You are going to get married, 
are you?” 

she asked the young men. 
“Yes,” (they said). 


“All right. 
We'll have a gathering.” 


They had a gathering, 
they went on and on inviting people. 
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Awiim, 

“'Ats'iimak va'uunéom. 
Ammuunook, 

mara'doyk, 

mara'6oyk muuvaanyk muuvak. 
Ma'avak, 

nydanyi mathttsxa,” 

a'éta. 


A'itsam, 

nyaa'avok, 

pa'iipaanyts 

'avaats kavaay kanaavok viiwaam, 
pa'iipaanya aqaas. 

“Tsuumaavok vuunéo! 

Tsuumaav a'fim vuundo!” 


Tsuumdéav vuundom, 
pa'iipaanyonyts aashtuuvarok vuundom, 
'atsiimak uuvaa. 


Mashaxayenyts aatsiirok a'ét-tak, 
aatsiirtok a'ét-tak. 


Vuunéom, 
'aakooy vaashuuqwétsonyts iindamk uuvaat. 


Nyuuvaakom, 

nyaamaatsiirontik siiv'awxayom, 
kuu'firak, 

'aakOoyonyts mashaxayony mattathawom. 
Mattathawom! 

Kutur ‘im nyaa'4ampot! 

Mashaxayoanyts apttyt 


'atsiimats atdly! 


Nyaaptiyom, 
nyaapttyom, 
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So, 

“We’re (going to) dance. 

You'll be there, 

and you'll have a good time, 
you'll be there having a good time. 
You'll experience it, 

and you'll (go on from) there,” 

she said. 


She said it, 

and when they heard her, 

someone 

went from house to house telling about it, 
and inviting the people. 

“They’re having a feast! 

They’re going to have a feast!” 


They had a feast, 
and the people were singing, 
and they were dancing. 


The young woman was laughing flirtatiously, 
she was laughing flirtatiously. 


There they were, 
and the old lady’s hatred was extraordinary. 


There she was, 

and one of them was laughing flirtatiously again, 
and all of a sudden, 

the old lady put a curse on the young woman. 


She put a curse on her! 
And in a little while she fell face down! 
The young woman died 


in the middle of the dancing! 


When she died, 
when she died, 
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viitiivakom, 
nyamaam, 

uutara'ty a'fi vuundo. 
Qwalayéwom, 
uutara'ty a'fi vuundo. 


Xayom, 
maxayony iiwaanyts 'alaay a'im, 
uuvaak. 


Nyaaqwalayéwom, 
mashaxayony uutara'ttyk aaviirtst. 


Uutara'tiyk nyaaviirtsom, 
maxayonyts 
uuvaatapat. 


Avuuvaanypatk, 
nydany nydaalyviitentik. 
Ktur a'im aptytapatk, 
xuumar xaavaka. 


Nyaam 'ashéntom, 
'ashéntts Aampok, 
mattaaly'ak vuunéok 
'aakooyony. 


Nyuunéom. 


'Aakéoyonyts takavék a'im. 
“Mashxayony 'uutara'tyk ‘aaviirok,” 
aaly'éxay. 


Nyaaytu, 

katél a'étontima, 

nyaany. 

Nyaany athawk awim, 
xama'tlyny ashtium vuunook, 
aaviirxayom, 

maa'filykets tama'érat! 
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they all sat here, 

and finally, 

they were going to prepare her (for cremation). 
The next morning, 

they were going to prepare her (for cremation). 


Right away, 
the young man’s heart was about to break, 
there he was. 


The next morning, 
they finished preparing the young woman (for cremation). 


They finished preparing her (for cremation), 
and the young man 
was there too. 


He was there too, 

and he did just what she had done. 
In a little while he died too, 

the twin (young man). 


Now there was one, 

one (from each pair of twins) was left, 
and they stayed together 

(with) the old lady. 


There they were. 


The old lady was going to go back home. 
“Tll get that young woman taken care of,” 
she thought. 


Well, 

it’s called a parching tray, 

that (thing). 

She took that (tray), and so, 
she went on gathering ashes, 
and she finished, and suddenly, 
(the tray) was full of maggots! 
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Maaiiilykats tama'6ram, 
nyaaytiuk. 


Nydavom, 

nyaatama'érom nyaaytuk, 
mashaxay, 

mashaxay 'ashént, 


“Maanyts, 

vathanyom, 

vathanyi, 

matspaq! 

mathétk ammuuvaatxa!” 


“A'im, 

'Ashéets 'a'fim nyashém, 
'atskamuuvaak, 

nydava mamaatsk ammayaatxa!” 


A'‘im, 

mashxayony alyaats'atk, 
'ashée atsOowoam, 
'amayvi uuvaak, 

uuvaak athtuk a'éta. 


'Aakéoyonyts awiim. 
'Aakéoy Sanyuuxavanyts. 


A'im, 
nyuunook. 


Vanyuundokem, 
nyaaytiu tsdam, 
madam, 

nyiiriish a'im viithawk. 


Nyuunook, 
vanyuun6ook awim, 
“Ka'thtium ‘uunéok 'athtitya? 
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It was full of maggots, 
and she saw this. 


At this (point), 

when she saw that it was full of maggots, 
(she said to) the young woman, 

the one young woman (who was left), 


“You, 

right now, 

right here, 

you'll pop these in your mouth like grapes! 
That’s what you'll do from now on! 


“So, 

I name you Buzzard, 

and wherever you might be, 

this is what you will eat from now on! 


And so, 

she shoved the young woman, 
she turned her into a buzzard, 
and there she is up in the sky, 
there she is, they say. 


The old lady did it. 
Old Lady Sanyuuxav. 


And so, 
there they were. 


There they were, and so, 
(out of) everything, 
finally, 

there was nothing (left). 


There they were, 
there they were, and so, 
“How can we put up with this? 
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“Kamawii ma'im 
matatapodoyk muundok nyammaaviirok? 


“Maatimok viimayaak! 


“'Amatt mashmuuthii makaydam, 
nydasi muuvaak nyiimakwévtoexa! 


“Aanyontik vathi muuvaa alyma'ém!” 


A'itsom, 
viiwétsk, 
'anyaavi nathémok viiwéts. 


Viiwétsk, 

xaasa'ily atoly nydanyi, 
'aviits uuvam, 

nyaanyi tsuundoyts, 
nyaanyi uuvaak uuvaak. 
Athtuk a'étama. 


A'‘im, 

mayuuwtm, 
a'itstoma. 

Nyaany a'fm. 
Nyaanyi avak uuva. 
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“What did you think you were doing 
when you went about killing them off? 


“Just go! 


“Go away to a place you don’t know, 
and come to your end over there! 


“Don’t ever come here again!” 


They said it, 
and off they went, 
they headed east and off they went. 


Off they went, 

and in the middle of the ocean 
there was an island, 

and they abandoned her there, 
and that’s where she stayed. 

It happened, they say. 


So, 

you can see her, 
they say. 

They say that. 

She is (still) there. 
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'Aakdéoy Sanyuuxav 


Told by Josefa Hartt 


Pa'iipaats, 

sany'akots siivak, 
nyavayk siivanyk, 
saathtium, 
pa'iipaanyony '‘atayk, 
vaa'iim, 

vathik vathik a'fim, 
athtuny. 


Nyaava, 
siivanyk, 
nyavayk siivany. 


Xuumaar aytuxayom; 
xaavak a'étoma. 


Xaavakom, 
nyaxayk, 
mathaavtok: 
anyuurtok a'étama. 


Iimaattanyts anyturok, 
nyaaytu, 
kwal'iishée muuytu nydany lyaviitk a'étoma. 


Athtum, 

anyuurtok. 

Suuméevok vuundom, 
uutsétk uuvaanyk uuvaany. 


Uuvaany, 

nyaany ava'{tstoma. 
'Aviinyts, 

vaa'ée a'iim, 

nyiikuipk va'fik a'ém a'ftya. 
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A person, 

a woman was over there, 

she was living over there, 

that’s how things were, 

there were a lot of people there, 
like this, 

they were here and there, 

they were. 


This one, 
she was over there, 
she was living over there. 


She gave birth to children; 
they were twins, they say. 


They were twins, 

and immediately, 

there was something peculiar about them: 
they were multi-colored, they say. 


Their bodies were multi-colored, 
well, 
they looked like those rainbows that you see, they say. 


So, 

they were multi-colored. 

They depended on her, 

and she looked after them, on and on. 


There she was, 

and (people) talked about that. 

The mountain, 

it was like this, 

and there might have been a cave in it, like this, they say. 
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Athtuk a'émoak, 

xaavily viikwathii nyaava, 
kwashathtk nydavom, 
makyi athtum a’itya. 


Athtum, 

nyaanya, 

sanya'akonya, 
'Aakéoy Sanyuuxav a'im, 
amtilyk athtuk a'étama, 
nyamaam, 
nya'aakéoyom. 


Nydaany nyavayom, 
nyaany nyavaytk siivam, 
sata'6ts nyaanyts avathétk anyturtem. 


Sata'dtsk siiva, 

uutsda va'ark viivanyk viivanyk, 
nyamaam, 

nya'uuktutsk; 

vanyaathawk, 

saathtum: 

pa'iipaavats 

mattmaawiik, 

pa'iipaa kwanymé shiitamtuly mattashék, 
makyik a'fim, 

makyik kwa'itsanyts. 


Saathtum: 
mattnyiitstiyk, 
mattnyiimaawiik, 
mattnyaashuupawk. 


Nyaathtu, 
nyaa'fim, 
nyaanyts xiipuk athtum athtuk a'étama. 


Maxaanyonyts vanyaathawk, 
Xatpaa Nyavatan alynayém. 
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Maybe 

this river that comes along here 

and heads this way, 

maybe it’s somewhere around there, they say. 


So, 

that one, 

the woman, 

they called her Old Lady Sanyuuxav, 
(that) was her name, they say, 

that’s all, 

now that she was old. 


She lived there, 
she was living over there, 
and those children of hers were multi-colored like that. 


She gave birth to them, 

and she looked after them, on and on, 
and finally, 

they grew up; 

here they were, 

and it was like that: 

these people 

were related to each other, 

(but) they belonged to a different tribe, 
wherever it was, 

the one that was wherever it was. 


It was like that: 

(in order to) get married, 

(they needed to know how) they were related to one another, 
they needed to know about themselves. 


(That) was (the situation), 
and so, 
they were the first ones to be (in this situation), they say. 


The boys were there, 
and they went off into real Papago territory. 
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A'‘étk, 

vanyaathawk, 

matt-tsakuunavoak a'fim, 

“"Uuv'aak, 

'avii kavée 'anydak 'anayém 'a'im 'athaw'ash,” 
a‘ét. 


Sany'akony antaytsony uukandavxayoaly — 
“Kaawits mawéts ma'im ma'itya? 
Map6ooytexa! 


“Pa'iipaanyts maytuk athtuly'om! 
'Axwaaytank avathaw alyaskyiixayom,” 
a'étkom a'itya. 


A'étk vuunootas, 
makyik a'av alya'émok. 
Kaathtts a'étk a'iim, 
nyiikwévtok, 

nyaany. 


Xuumaar muuxamiik, 
'atsnyaamuukandavom, 
a'av alya'émok. 
Nyaathtiwtm. 
Nyaatsiinytuvum a'étema. 


Nyaathtu nyaa'iim, 
nyaanya athtium athuuk a’ét. 
A'étoma. 


Nyaany athtu a'ii vanyaathawk; 
mattsaa'étk suunéok, 
a'étoma. 


KKK KKK KKK 


Nyaanya avathtuk a'étama. 
Nyaa'iim, 

viinayémtok a'étama. 
Viiwétstak. 
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So, 

here they were, 

and they talked among themselves, and so, 
“Let’s travel, 

let’s go to the southeastern mountains,” 
(one of them) said. 


They told the woman, their mother, and immediately — 
“What are you about to do? 
They will kill you! 


“People don’t want to see you! 
There is still a real war going on there,” 
she said, they say. 


She went on saying it, but 
they didn’t listen to her at all. 
She said something, 

but it was no use, 

that (which she said). 


You have children, 

and you explain things to them, 

but they don’t listen to you. 

That might happen. 

They might follow that example, they say. 


When they intend to do (something), 
that’s what they are going to do. 
So they say. 


That’s what they were intending to do; 
they had made up their minds, 
they say. 


KKK KKK KKK 


That’s what happened, they say. 
And so, 

they left, they say. 

They went along. 
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Nyamathtts kwa'atsk: 

viiwétsom, 

pa'iipaats Xatpaa 'amay 'avanyi athim — 
mapisa 'atsvéek vanyaavam. 


Xama'tlyk nyiivak, 
San Xarviir a'épom ‘a'avonyk. 


Nyaanyi athtum, 
Xatpaanyts 'amatt mattnyiitsamiim uuvaanyk, 
uuvaak athtuk a'étoma. 


Uuvaam, 

pa'iipaats viithawom, 
kwara'akts, 

alykwatanak ta'axanonyts, 
nyaanyts, 

kwara'ak tanok viithik, 
tasinymotk a'étoma. 


'Atsayttulya'ém. 


Vatstsdats xavik, 
mashatxdaaxayk viithawom. 


'Ashéntts 'aktitsk, 

'ashéntts alyaaéevok athtum, 

nyaany, 

'ava awiim shapéttk a'étoma. 

Nyakor nyaawiim awiim. 

Shapéttom, 

nyaany alyathawat av'artak, 

iiwaam alyathawtok avathawot av'art. 


A'‘étama. 


Alyathawk, 
siithawom. 
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It happened just as she had said it would: 

they went, 

and there were people there in Papago territory — 
nowadays whoever-it-is is there. 


Priests are there, 
I’ve heard it called San Xavier. 


That’s where it was, 
the Papago settled the land and stayed there, 
they stayed there, they say. 


They stayed there, 

and there was someone there, 
an old man, 

he was their real leader, 

he was the one, 

he was very old, 

and he was blind, they say. 


He couldn’t see. 


He had two daughters, 
and they were young women. 


One was older, 

and one was younger, 

and those (young women) 

were kept isolated in a separate house. 

They did that, long ago. 

They isolated them, 

and (the young women) would stay in that (house), 
they would stay in there by themselves. 


So they say. 


There they were in there, 
they were over there. 
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Nyaava aytiutkoly, 
nydasi nayém a'étk vuunootk, 
a'étkom. 


Vanyaawétsk, 

vanyaawétsk, 

nyaasily katanmot. 

Makyits uuydov alya'émoxayom, 
alykatanotem. 


'‘Atskuundavok aatsxwaar a'étk vuunoot av'artum. 


Xiipan athawkom, 
“Ka'avok! 
Siithawenyk!” a'fim. 


“Ava'tily'amk, 

naq a'fi va'arok avathawom,” 
a'avxayom — 

“Kaawits kaathomk, 

avathawk!” a'im, 

“Tsakavarak anaaw tanok avuundéotem. 
'A'avak va'avak 'atho'ash!” a'étk, 
kwara'akoanyts a'étk. 

“'A'avash!” 


A'jim, 

nyaa'avok, 

'aakooyonyts a'iim, 

“A'étk a'itya, 

'aaly'étk. 

liwaam tsakuundavok avathawk,” 
aim. 


A'éxayom, 

“Kavaarom! 

'A'avok 'a'itya!” 

a'étk; 

kwara'dkonyts aniimteak vuundom nyaa'av. 
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(The two young men) wanted to see them, 
and they were planning to go over there, 
they say. 


They went, 

and they went, 

and they got to that (place) over there. 
Nobody saw them, and all of a sudden, 
they got there. 


They were always talking and laughing. 


It was near (the girls’ parents’ house), and so, 
“Listen! 
There’s someone over there!” (the old man) said. 


“They never (used to) say anything! 
They’ve always been quiet,” (he said), 
and he listened, and suddenly — 
“There’s something going on, 
(someone) is there!” he said, 

“They are laughing really loudly. 

I can hear them right here!” he said, 
the old man said it. 

“T can hear them!” 


And so, 

when she heard him, 

the old woman said, 

“It’s nothing, 

I think. 

They’re by themselves, talking (to each other),” 
she said. 


As soon as she said it, 

“That’s not (what is happening)! 

I can hear them!” 

he said; 

the old man could hear them doing as they pleased. 
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Xuumayots suuvaam, 
aqask a'im. 


“Kaawits kaathtum. 

Vathawk waashtuuqwiivek vuundota. 
Mayaak alymarpéem maytuly ‘aaly'ét,” 
a'fik a'étama. 


A'jim, 
nyaa'avak, 
“Ee'é” a’étk, 
viiyaatk. 


Nya'avuuyaany av'awtk, 
ayuutk, 

avats nyakor a'avak athtim, 
aashtuuthtuly. 


Athtim, 

nyiiv'awk, 

ayuutk nyaakwén a’étk, 
nyiirish a'ésh. 

Nyaavaamk — 

“Nyiirish. 

Kaawits makyi uuvaaly'emash,” 
a'ét. 


A'‘im, 

a'avtoka. 

Naq a’étk siithik. 
Nyaa'iim, 
viiyémtom aytutka. 


'Aak6éoyonyts siivanyk. 
“Kavaarak a'itsam; 
ma'amoak,” 

a'éxaym, 

“Kavaarok, 
ayuulya'émas,” 

a'étk kwalyaviita. 
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His son was there, 
and he called him. 


“Something is going on. 

They are making noise over here. 

I think you should go and peek inside and see,” 
he said, they say. 


So, 

when he heard him, 
“Oh, all right,” he said, 
and he went along. 


He stood outside their door, 

and he looked, 

(but) those (young women) had heard him coming, and so, 
they had hidden (the young men). 


So, 

he stood there, 

he went around looking, 
and there was nothing there. 
When he got back home — 
“Nothing. 

There isn’t anybody there,” 
he said. 


So, 

(the old man) heard him. 

He lay there without saying anything. 
Then, 

he saw (the young man) go away. 


The old lady was still there. 

“He said it wasn’t (like that); 

you heard him,” 

she said, and immediately, 

“He’s wrong. 

He probably didn’t look,” 

(the old man) said something like that. 
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A’étk, 
aniimtok vuundom. 


Xuumar xatalots. 
Kaa'fim 'atskuuvaatem 'aytunyk; 
maatsawits nyiirish a'im. 


Nydaany lyaviik, 
xuumiar ‘iikyinyts suuvaatk. 


Aafimok, 

'avaats kavaayk, 
'atssaviily kuu'éeyk, 
athtim. 


Kaawits aaytsom, 
amatk athot; 
suuvaat av'artony. 


Siithfim — 
siithifim, 
'aakooyonyts aytiuk siivanyk. 


KKK KKK kkk 


Aytuk siivanyk, 
uuvaaxaym, 
kwara'akanyts a'fm, 
“Kaawits av'dak?” a'im, 
a'étam, 

“Nydaanyts athdtova,” a’'i. 


A'éxayom, 

kwara'akonyts a'im, 

“Felé, 

nyaany, 

nyaaytu, 

tathits kamaxttulyk avkuunook, 
kaayom; 

nyaayuu tsapdxem, 
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So, 
they went on doing as they pleased. 


There was an orphan. 
I’ve seen them at different places; 
they have no relatives. 


There was one like that, 
there was a little boy over there. 


He did what he could, 

he went from house to house, 

and he begged for things, poor thing, 
he did. 


They gave him something, 
and he ate it; 
he was always there. 


He was coming from over there — 
he was coming from over there, 
and the old lady was watching him. 


KKK KKK kK 


She was watching him, 

there she was, and suddenly, 

the old man said, 

“Who’s that walking by?” he said, 

and so, 

“It must be that (little boy),” (the old woman) said. 


As soon as she said it, 

the old man said, 

“Okay, 

as for that, 

well, 

(go ahead and) parch some corn, 
and give it to him; 

he’ll munch on something, 
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nyaany 'a'iim, 
ayaak 
ayuuwt,” 
a'iik a'étama. 


“Alyarpéemok ayttuxa,” 
a'étam, 
nyaa'avok. 


“Xottk,” a'im. 

'Aakéoyonyts awii kwa'atsk, 
“Rey, 

nyayuu! 

Nyaayt!” a'étam, 
nyaa'avak, 

av'awxayom, 

tathits nyaany maxtuly kwa'atsk vuundéok, 
nyaaviirak, 

iishaaly uutama'érok 

aaytk a'étama. 


Aayom, 

iishaalyk atsétam, 
nyaashttum, 

“Viimayaak. 

Mashtaxaa nyavats avi avak, 
siikwavatsnya. 

Alymarpéem 

mayuu,” a'fim, 

a'étka. 


“Aam, 

pa'iipaa alyathawom, 

a'fi kaath6mok a'im. 
Tsaqaavtok, 

tsakavarotsk a'fim vuunéom; 
'alavak va'thik 'a'étka,” 

a'étk vuundom, 

nyaa'av. 
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and I’ll say that to him, 
and he’ll go 

and take a look,” 

he said, they say. 


“He'll peek in and see,” 
he said, 
and she heard him. 


“All right,” she said. 

The old woman did as she had been told, 
“Hey, 

I see you! 

I’m going to give you (something)!” she said, 
and the boy heard her, 

and he stopped, and immediately, 

she went about parching corn, just as she had been told, 
and when she finished, 

she filled her hand (with parched corn), 

and she gave it to him, they say. 


She gave it to him, 

she put it into his hand, 
and when he took it, 
“You go along. 

The girls’ house is there, 
it’s the one over there. 
Peek inside 

and see,” she said, 

they say. 


“Well, 

there are people in there, 
there might be. 

They are talking, 

they keep laughing; 

we've been hearing them,” 
she went on saying it, 

and he heard her. 
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“Xoéttk,” a'étk, 

dam a'étk, 

tathitsony nyaatsa'tlyk; 

nyaatsapoxk viiyadam. 

N6q a'im, 

iishaalyom nyatama'6rok a4aytam athtim, 
makyik avaam alya'émoxayk, 

atsdavak a'étoma. 


Nyaatsdaavok, 

nyaasik athiik, 

takavék nyaavaak, 

“Nyiirish a'ésh,” a'fik a'étama. 


Kwara'akonyts siithik. 

“Ayu lya'émotek uu'av lyaviita. 
Kamathtim, 

'atayom kaayk. 

'Anoq ta'axanom maay kama'émtom, 
atsdavtok a'itya, 

matsaéamptytok awim,” 

a'iik 'etoma. 


A'étom, 

nyaa'avok, 

'aakooyonyts “Xottk,” a'iim, 
nyaawintik vuunéok vuunook, 
kwaskyfily atsaam, 

aayk a'étoma. 

Uutama'drok, 

aayom, 

nyaayuuk. 


Nyaathawk. 

“Muka! 

Vathany mayttu alyma'émok?” a'fim, 
“Mayaatanok, 

alymapam, 

mayuu a'itsam ma'amok,” 

a'ét. 
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“All right,” he said, 

and he went a little way, 

holding the corn in his hand; 

he munched on it as he went along. 

It was just a little bit, 

she had given him (just) a handful, and so, 
he hadn’t gone anywhere, by the time 

he had eaten it up, they say. 


When he had eaten it up, 

he came back from over there, 

and when he got back, 

“There’s nothing there,” he said, they say. 


The old man was lying there. 

“It sounds like he didn’t (even) look. 
Whatever you do, 

give him a lot. 

You must have given him just a little bit, 
and he ate it all up, 

because he’s so hungry,” 

he said, they say. 


So, 

when she heard him, 

the old woman said, “All right,” 

and she did it again, going on and on, 
and she put it in a dish, 

and she gave it to him, they say. 

She filled it up, 

and she gave it to him, 

and he saw it. 


He took it. 

“Now! 

Didn’t you see this?” she said. 
“Really go, 

and when you get there, 

take a look, as you heard him say,” 
she said. 
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Vuun6éom; 
“'Ax6étt,” nyaa'étontik, 
kwaskyii nyaathawk. 


Nyaatspoxontik, 
viiyaanyk viiyaanyk; 
'ataytom, 

atsdav alya'émxayk, 
avaamtok a'étama. 


Nyaavaamok, 

! , Z 

avany alyaa'ashk, 
aytuxayom, 
'avanyts avathtium, 
kwaliiishfik anyérok. 


Tama'értanom, 

aytuk aaly'éxayk, 
axweshxwéshk apamk! 
Aptytak siithik 'etama. 


Athtim, 
athtium, 
iiwaanyts ép a'fik a'im athttya. 


Siithikany, 

'aké6ortanom, 

nyaamanok, 

nyaany viithiik, 

nyaavaam, 

“Kaathotfi?” a'éxayom — 
“Felé, 

kaawits anyturak mattapéek, 
'avany alytama'6rom! 


“ 'Aytuk, 

'ayuuxayk 'apamok. 

Si'athikonyk, 

si'athikenyk, 

'amanok vi'athiik 'athépok 'atho,” 
a'iik 'etama. 
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There they were; 
“All right,” he said again, 
and he took the dish. 


He was munching (corn) again, 

he went on and on; 

there was a lot of it, 

and he still hadn’t eaten it up, by the time 
he got there, they say. 


He got there, 

and he peeked into the house, 

he looked, and immediately, 

the house was like that, 

it was multi-colored and shining like a rainbow. 


It was full (of color), 

and as soon as he saw it, 

he spun around and fell down! 
He fainted dead away, they say. 


So, 
it happened, 
he just blacked out. 


He lay there, 

for a really long time, 

and he got up, 

and he came back, 

and when he got there, 

“What happened?” they said, and immediately — 
“Well, 

there are all kinds of colors 

and they’re filling up the house! 


“T looked, 

and as soon as I saw it, I fell down. 

I lay there, 

and I lay there, 

and I got up and came back and here I am,” 
he said, they say. 
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Nyaakandavom, 

nyaa'avok, 

kwara'akanyts, 

“Moo, 

ma'avk! 

Saathtum! 

Kaawits uuvatk kwalyaviita, ” 
a'éxayom, 

“Mamuuvilytek ammuuvaanyk! 
Kaawits athtum athttya!” 
nyaa'étk. 


Xuumay nydanyts nyiishamathiik, 
nyuuvaam. 

Kaawits kaawiim, 

pa'iipaa uutsaam, 

ara'6ytek suuvaam, 

nyaaytiuk aqasok vuunéom. 


Nyaayaak uukandavotsom, 
nyaa'avok viithiitk, 
avaatk a'étama. 


Nyaavaak, 

nyaavaam, 

a'im, 

“Vaathém! 

Vaathtwutm 'a'épok 'a'avanyk! 
'A'éxayom, 

maytu alyma'émas, 

ma'étom! 

Nyaathawom! 


“Nyaathtum, 

avany 'a'fim, 

aydaxayk, 

vaathtum aytuk!” a'éta. 
“Pa'iipaa mashttum mayaak, 
alymaxavok mayttuxa!” 

a'ét. 
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He told them about it, 

and they listened, 

and the old man (said), 
“Okay, 

you heard him! 

It’s true! 

There seems to be something there,” 
he said, and immediately, 
“You (had better) hurry! 
There is something there!” 
he said. 


That son of his didn’t know about it, 
there he was. 

He was doing something or other, 

he was in charge of (a group of) people, 
he was having a good time over there, 
and (someone) saw him and called him. 


(That person) went and told him about it, 
and when (the son) heard about it he came, 
and he got there, they say. 


He got there, 

he got there, 

and (the old man) said, 

“This is how it is! 

I said it would be this way! 

I said so, 

but you didn’t really look, even though 
you said you did! 

And they were there (all along)! 


“Then, 

I said that (to the orphan boy), 

and he went there, and immediately, 
he saw that this is how it is!” he said. 
“Get some people together and go, 

go in there and see!” 

he said. 
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Vuunootem, 

nyaa'avok, 

“Xottk,” a'im, 

pa'iipaa — 

'jipats 'ataytanom nyaaqaask, 
nyaashtium. 


Vaayaak apamok, 

a'éxayom, 

nyiirish a'étam; 

alyarpéemtok uuydovok, 

xayom, 

mashtaxaany a'im, 

“Kaawits kamathtum viimathawom?” 
aim. 


A'‘étk, 

a'avak a'ét, 

suundom, 

naq a'étk, 

uuyOoovtok siithawk. 

Kaa'ém alya'émok siithawom. 


A'‘im, 

uuyoovtk, 

nyaaytu, 

aaiimak, 

kaly'aaxwaay awiim — 
nyaaytiu tsuuxay uutséw, 
nydava atavok a'avok, 
kaawémoak a'avak, 

awétk suundonyk, 
nyiuutspak. 


Viinathiik, 
nyaakatan, 


“Nyiirfish a'im nyiikwévosh.” 


“Kaawits makyi uuvaalya'ém.” 
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Here they were, 

and (his son) heard him; 
“All right,” he said, 

and people — 

he called a whole lot of men, 
he gathered them together. 


They went along and got there, 
and by the time they did, 

there was nothing there; 

they peeked in and looked, 
and immediately, 

he said to the girls, 

“What are you up to?” 

he said. 


So, 

they heard him, and so, 

there they were, 

they kept silent, 

and they sat there watching. 

They sat there not saying anything. 


So, 

the men looked around, 

well, 

they did as they pleased, 

they used war clubs — 

(the walls) were made of adobe or something, 
and they hit them, all over the place, 

they did whatever it was, all over the place, 
they went about doing it, 

and they came out. 


They came back, 
and when they got there, 
“There’s nothing there at all,” (they told the old man). 


“There isn’t anything there anywhere.” 
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A'‘étk, 

suundom, 

a'avatk avanyk. 

“Felé, 

kaath6m ma'iim mai'itya.” 
“ 'Aakxavtanok 'uuydovtas, 
kavaarash,” 

a’étk vuundom. 


Nyaa'avok. 
“'Axottk,” a'fim, 
kaa'ém alya'émotok. 


Siithikom. 

Nydavom, 

nyiiptuttk vaayémtom, 

nyiirfish a'étam, 

siithawtok, 

kwara'dkonyts iiwaa xakwathaw va'arom, 
siithik. 


Nydanyom, 

tsaqwértok a'étk vuundom. 
“Kamawiim ma'im?” 
'aakooyoany. 

“Kavaarok,” a'im, 
“Nyaamuukandavtsom, 
nyaamaytuk, 

thiutt ma'étk ammuunéotem.” 


A'étk vuundom, 
nyaa'avak, 
naq a’étk siithikt av'4artok vuundony. 


Viithawnyoak, 

viitha4wom, 

nydasots alyathaw av'arkom, 
siitiivnyak. 

'Anodgats viivakom, 
mattshakyévotk a'étama. 
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So, 

there they were, 

and he heard them. 

“Well, 

that’s what you say,” he said. 

“We really did go in and look, but 

(the situation) is not (what you feared it would be),” 
they kept saying. 


(The old man) heard them. 
“All right,” he said, 
and he didn’t say anything. 


He lay there. 

At this (point), 

(the men) scattered and left, 

and they were gone, 

but (the young women) were over there, 
and the old man was just as worried as ever, 
lying there. 


From that (point), 

he went on talking about it. 

“Why are you doing this?” (she asked), 

the old woman (did). 

“Tt is not (what you feared it would be),” she said, 
“They told you, 

and you saw (that they were right), 

and (yet) you keep on (pursuing it) more and more.” 
She went on saying it, 

and he heard her, 

and he lay there, silent, as usual. 


Here they were, 

here they were, 

and those (young people) were still in there, 
they were over there. 

The younger ones were there, 

and they got married, they say. 
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Mattshakyév, 

a'is, 

kwakttsonyts kavaarok a'étoma. 
A'jim, 

nydam, 

mattshakyév va'arak, 
siithaawnyok, 

siithaawnyok, 

siithaw. 


Siithaw va'aronyk, 
siithawxayom, 
nyiitfiv va'arotsk, 
nyam nyiirfish a'im, 
a'étkom, 

nyaany — 
kwa'kttsanyts atspak, 
'axa athiitk, 

axavok athot av'arok, 
suuvam, 

ayuut. 


'Akéoyanyts siivatk. 
“Avathawtokom athtum. 


“Atspak, 

suuvaanyk, 

axdvom; 

'ayuuk 'ava'ash,” a'ét av'ar. 


Vuunéom, 
viithawnyok, 
viithawk, 
viithaw. 


'Akér alynyaayém ta'axanom. 
Nyaavots, 


'aakooy nydava, 
kwasta'étsonyts alynyiithtutsk uuvaatk, 
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They got married, 

but 

the older ones didn’t, they say. 

So, 

at that (point), 

the (younger people) were married, 
and there they were, 

there they were, 

there they were. 


They were there, as usual, 

they were there, when all of a sudden, 
they were sitting there as usual, 
and there was nobody (else) there, 
and so, 

as for that — 

the older one came out, 

she came for water, 

and she went back in as usual, 
and there she was, 

and (the old woman) watched her. 


The old woman was over there. 
“They are there. 


“She came out, 

and there she was, 

and she went back inside; 

I saw her,” she always said. 


She was around here, 
and here they were, 
here they were, 

here they were. 


A really long time passed. 
This (other one), 


this old lady, 
the one who had given birth to them was thinking about them, 
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“Kaawits, 

apooyii. 

Kaathomk viithaawtok a'im, 
makyik nakavékaly'em, 
Nyiikwévom. 


“‘A'avtak va'uuvaak 'atho'ash,” 
a'étk. 

Alynyiithtutst av'artok, 

amétk uuvaat av'art. 


“'Akér alynayémok,” 
a'iim. 


A'fi va'arak uuvaanyk, 

kavaartokom a'avok athtim, 
“Vatham, 

nyaanakavékolys, 

nyiirfish a'fm vanyaathaw. 
“Kaawits kaath6mk a'émok athtitya,” 
a'étk aav'artok. 

Uuvaanyk, 

uuvaany. 


'Akér alynyaayém. 
Mattnyaatspée ta'axanom. 


Nyaava, 

xuumaronyts — 

xuumarots nya'iikyinyts nyiivak, 
nya'kitskom athtm. 


Xuumar 'atsma'im, 

a'av alya'émok vanyaathikom, 
nydany lyaviik awétk awim, 
“Katspam alyka'émok,” 
a'itsxayom — 

'avaly uuvaak uuvaxayk, 
ayuuts alya'émxayom, 
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“Whatever they did, 

they’re probably dead. 
Whatever they were up to, 
they are never coming back. 
They have come to their end. 


“This is how I feel about it,” 

she said. 

She was always thinking about it, 
and she was always weeping. 


“It’s been such a long time,” 
she said. 


She was always saying it; 

she sensed that (something) was wrong, and so, 
“At this (point), 

they should be back, but 

there has been nothing. 


“Something must have happened to them,” 
she was always saying. 

There she was, 

there she was. 


A long time passed. 
It really was overwhelming. 


This one, 

the child — 

the little boy was there, 
and he had gotten older. 


You say something to a child, 

and he doesn’t listen, 

that’s what he was like, and so, 
“Don’t go out,” 

they said, and immediately — 

he stayed in the house, 

(but) as soon as they weren’t looking, 
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atspam, 
mat'ar uuvaak, 
kdur axavtok uuvam. 


Uuydovek vuundonyk, 

“ 'Fey! 

Xuuméarats alyuuvaak! 
Atspak uuvaanyk, 
axavtok kwalyaviit,” a'im, 
'aakooyonyts a'ét. 


“'Aytutanok 'avaxayem, 
xuumarots atspamak, 

avi uuvaak, 

ktur a'éxayom, 

alyaxavok athétk kwalyviim. 
'Ayuutk 'avak'ash,” 

a'jim. 


Suunéom, 
a'avok uuvanyk. 
“ 'Eey! 


“Avathtum 'a'épak 'a'avonyk! 
Avathoétk kwalyviita ‘a'fim! 
Nya'uun6éom, 

kavaarkoam ma'étk ammuunoonyk, 
athium! 

Athtum a'itya!” 

a'jim. 


Siithawk, 
siithawom, 
nydava mattnyaakatsuunavok vanyaathawk. 


Nyaa'avok, 

xuumay nyaaqastoentim, 
nyaavaam a'im, 
“Vaathtium, 
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he went out, 
and he stayed outside, 
and in a little while he came in and there he was. 


They were watching, 

“Hey! 

There’s a child there! 

He came out for a while, 

and (then) he seems to have gone (back) in,” she said, 
the old woman said it. 


“I was watching, and all of a sudden, 
a child came out, 

and he stayed there, 

and after a little while, 

he seems to have gone (back) inside. 
I was watching him,” 

she said. 


There they were over there, 
and the old man was listening. 
“Hey! 


“T said it would happen! 

I said it seemed to be happening! 
There we were, 

and you kept saying no, 

but it’s happening! 

It’s happening!” 

he said. 


There they were, 
there they were, 
and they discussed this among themselves. 


He heard them, 

and he called his son again, 

and when (the son) got there, he said, 
“This is what’s happening, 
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maytuk,” a'éta. 
'Aakéoyavats aytuk vanyaavak, 
kandavtok a'itya. 


Nyuundom; 
“Mayaatan maytuly 'aaly'étka,” 
a'fim. 


A'jim, 

nyaa'avak, 

“xottk,” a'im, 

pa'iipaa nyaaqaasontik mattnyaashttum, 
vaayaak alyapam. 


Uuyodovok. 

Vuundoxayom, 

xuumar tsanpéevats alyuuvaatk uuvaam, 
uuydovat. 


Suun6oo, 

nyakortanom, 

vathats aashtuuthtulyk. 
Nyiirish a'ét. 


Nyaaytuk, 

nyaatakavék, 
nyaavaamok, 

“Athtu kwa'atsash,” a'im. 


“Xuumaroats alyvak uuvaatomash. 
Uuvam ‘aytiu'ssh,” a'iik 'etama. 
A'jim, 

a'fim, 

kandavom, 

kwara'akonyts a'avak siithfkonyk, 
a'iim, 

“Ke'é, 


“Xuumar xatsiny nyaathtum, 
'axOtt-taxa. 
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you see,” he said. 
The old woman had been watching, 
and she told him about it. 


There they were; 
“T think you really should go and take a look,” 
she said. 


And so, 

when he heard her, 

“All right,” he said, 

and he summoned people again and they got together, 
and they went along and got there. 


They looked. 

There they were, and suddenly 
there was a little child in there, 
and they saw him. 


There they were, 

(but) already, 

these (people) had hidden him. 
He was gone. 


They looked, 

and they went back, 

when they got there, 

“It’s just as you said,” he said. 


“There’s a child in there. 

We saw him there,” they said it, they say. 
They said it, 

and so, 

they told him about it, 

and the old man lay there listening, 

and he said, 

“Yes. 


“If it’s a girl, 
it will be all right. 
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“Ais, 
xuumiar 'iikyiny nyaathtum, 
'alaaytoxa. 


“Nyaanyts, 

nyaayuu 'aladay athoxa. 
Athoxa lyaviim, 
nydany ‘dar aly'a'émk, 
vany'avam. 


“Nyaanya vanyaathtum, 
mattapdoyvatxa,” 
a'iik ‘et. 


“A'tis, 

xuumar nyaathtium, 
uuvaanyk, 

nya'aktitsk sanya'aktiya. 


“Athtum, 

nyaany, 

kaawits kaathom alya'émoxa. 
A'tis, 

xuum@ar 'iikyiny nydaanyts, 
uuvaavoaly, 

avathtium, 

'ats'alaay athium, 
nyiinyta'aalaayxa lyaviim. 


“A'iim, 

nyaanyom, 

nyaany xuumar ‘iikyiny nyaathtum, 
mattapdoyotxa,” 

a'ét. 


“Fe'ée” alétk, 

“ 'Atskakwék 'a'av aly'émoash,” 
nyaa'étk, 

takavéktok, 

nyaayaantik. 
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“But, 
if it’s a boy, 
it will be bad. 


“That 

will be a bad thing. 
It’s likely to be bad, 
and I don’t want that, 
as I am here. 


“Tf that’s what it is, 
you will have to kill him,” 
he said, they say. 


“But, 

if it’s a (female) child, 

she will be there, 

and when she grows up she will be a woman. 


“So, 

(in) that (case), 

she won't be any (trouble). 
But, 

that boy, 

in being there, 

he’ll do something, 

and there will be trouble, 
he will probably destroy us. 


“So, 

in that (case), 

if it is a boy, 

you will have to kill him,” 
he said. 


“Oh,” they said, 

“We didn’t ask (whether it was a boy or a girl),” 
they said, 

and they went back, 

they went along again. 
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Avaamok, 

a'fim, 

nyaanyts, 

nydavots ‘iipaavots nyaavaamok a'im, 
“Xuumar kaathtts athim?” 

a'fik 'etama. 


'Akitsk uuvaas, 

awétk avathtum: 
avathoxa lyaviik nyaa'iim, 
vaathiim, 

nyaaytuk, 

uukavék, 

akwilyk aaviirtek a'étama. 
A'étkom, 

siithiktom a'fim. 


Nyaanyi, 
kwa'ktts nydanyts a'fim, 
“Maany manyuuwitsk mathim?” 


“Makavaark. 
Avany ath6'ash,” a'étk, 
anyagony a'étom. 


Nyaa'avok. 

“Xuumar kaathtits athim? 
Xuumiéar xatsinyts, 

x0 

xuumiar ‘iikyinyts?” 

a'iik 'et. 


A'éxayom, 

“Xuumar xatsinyts,” a'fik 'et. 
Xuumar 'iikyinyts athtus a'ét, 
tatapdoyev a'étam a'avok a'im. 


Vaa'étk a'étoma. 
A'étom, 
nyaa'avok. 
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They got there, 

and so, 

they were the ones, 

these men got there and said, 
“What kind of a child is it?” 
they said, they say. 


He was (too) old (for it), but 

this is what they did: 

when it was about to happen, 

(when) they were coming, 

and (the young women) saw this, 

they put (the boy) back, 

they wrapped him in his cradle and finished, they say. 
So, 

he was lying there, they say. 


At that (point), 
the older (boy) said, 
“Is (this child) yours?” 


“You’re mistaken. 
It’s hers,” she said, 
and he said it to the younger sister. 


She heard him. 

“What kind of a child is it? 
Is it a girl, 

or 

is it a boy?” 

he said, they say. 


He said so, and immediately, 

“It’s a girl,” she said. 

She said so, even though it was a boy, 

(because) she had heard that they would kill (a boy). 


This is what she said. 
She said it, 
and he heard her. 
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“Felé,” 

a'étk, 

siiv'awnyk atspamtok, 
vanyaayém, 
nyaavaam, 
kwara'dkony uukandavok. 
“Vaathtum. 

Vaathtts athtuk 'eta,” 
a'fim, 

uukandavom, 

“Ke'é. 

Nya'xottentim.” 
Nyaanymaam, 
nyaany a'étk a'étka. 


“Xuumiar 'iikyiny nyaathtum, 
‘dar aly'a'émk, 

'a'épom ma'amoak,” 

a'ét. 

Suunéom, 

nyaa'avok. 


Nyaapuuttontik, 
vaayémok, 
nyiirish a'itstam. 


Siithaawtok, 
siithadawxayom, 
“Nyaa'iiwaam. 
'Anymawaam. 
'Ayaatanok 
'atskakwék 'a'avxa.” 
Nyaa'étontik, 
sanyuuvaam, 
nyaa'avok. 


'Aakdoyonyts uunaxwilyk, 
vanyaawaaak, 
alykamémk 'etama. 
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“Okay,” 

he said, 

and he stood up and went out, 
he left, 

and when he got (home), 

he told the old man about it. 
“Tt’s like this. 

This is how they are,” 

he said, 

and he told him about it. 
“Okay. 

It’s all right again.” 

That’s all, 

that’s what he said, they say. 


“If it had been a boy, 

I wouldn’t have wanted that, 
as you heard me say,” 

he said. 

There they were, 

and they heard him. 


They scattered again, 
they went away, 
and they were gone. 


(The young people) were over there, 

they were still over there, and all of a sudden, 
“Tl do it myself,” (said the old man). 

“Take me to them. 

I will go 

and ask them and hear (the answer).” 

He said it again, 

there he was, 

and she heard him. 


The old woman dragged him, 
she took him along, 
and she brought him there, they say. 
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Alykamémom, 

nyaatskakwém, 

kanaavok ava'intik: 

“Xuumar xatsinyts athtiu kwa'atsk athim,” 
a'éxaym, 

“Aa-da,” a'étam, 

nyaa'av. 


“Fe'é, 
'axott-toxa.” 


“Uuvaany, 
nya'kutsk, 
pa'iipaa atstyk, 
nyavaytiya.” 


Nyaa’étk, 

nakavéktak viinayémtom. 
Siithawnyok, 

siithawony. 


Siithaw, 

nyaamaam, 

atspamok, 

avathotk uuvaat av'artok, 
'ara'6yk uuvaak, 

kdur axavtak, 

athotk uuvaam. 


'Aakdéoynyonyts aytutk uuvaat av'artok, 
uuvaatonyk, 
uuvaatony. 


Uuvaanyk, 
kaawémok vanyuuvaak, 
makyipots aytukom. 


“Rey! 

Xuumar 'iikyinyts athtus,” a'étk a'époka, 
a'fim, 

nyaakandaavtsom. 
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She brought him there, 

and he asked them, 

and they told (the same story) again: 
“The child is a girl, just as we said,” 
she said, and immediately 

(the other one) said “Yes,” 

and he heard them. 


“Okay. 
It will be all right,” (he said). 


“She (will) stay here, 
and when she gets older, 
she (will) get married, 
and settle down.” 


He said it, 

and they went back (home). 
There they were, 

there they were. 


There they were, 

and finally, 

(the child) went out, 

and he did things as usual, 

he played, 

and in a little while he went back in, 
that’s what was happening. 


The old lady was watching him, as usual, 
there she was, 
there she was. 


There she was, 
and somehow, 
someone (else) saw him. 


“Hey! 

It might be a boy after all,” they said, 
and so, 

they told (the old man) about it. 
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Nyaa'avok, 
kwara'akonyts 
xuumayony nyaaqasontik a'fim. 


“Vaathtum! 

'A'fim 'a'épak 'a'avonyk, 
maytu ta'axanok ma'iilyom! 
Maaiimtanok ma'fim, 
muuvaatony! 


“Vaathtum athtukota! 
Athtum. 
Nyamathttsk. 


“Nyamathttsk. 

Xuumar 'iikyinyts athium! 

Atspak, 

nydasi uuvaak! 

'Akutstanok, 

aar'6oy uuvaanyk, 

axavtok, 

athtiu uuvaam, 

'Aakéoyvats aytutanok uuvaa va'ark, 
awim, 

mapis uuydovek vuundotsk a'itsta,” 
a'‘im. 


“Nyuuné6om, 
mamuuvilytanok, 
'anyaa vatham mayaak, 
mataptytoexa!” 

a'ii. 


A'‘étk, 
suunootk, 
xuumayony a'im. 


Athtum, 
nyaa'avok, 
“ 'Axéttk,” a'étk, 
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When he heard them, 
the old man 
called his son again, they say. 


“Tt has happened! 

I said it would, 

but you didn’t really look into it! 
You were careless, 

when you were there! 


“Tt has happened! 
It did. 
It happened because of that. 


“It happened because of that. 
It was a boy! 

He came out, 

and there he was, over there! 
He had grown, 

and he was playing, 

and he went in, 

he was doing (that), 

and the old lady has seen him all along, 
and so, 

now they have seen him too,” 
he said. 


“There they are, 

and you really (must) hurry, 
you (must) go this very day, 
and kill him!” 

he said. 


He said it, 
he went on, 
he said it to his son. 


And so, 
when (his son) heard him, 
“All right,” he said, 
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viiyaatk, 
pa'iipaava nyaashttntik viiyaatk avaam. 


A'‘im, 

a'éxayom, 

xuumiar 'iikyinyonya — 

sanya'akonyts 'atsshamaatk iindamk athtuk awim, 
nyaaytu — 

'avuulypots a'fim, 

at6k av'awk, 

'a'fi awitstam ‘aytuny. 

Nyaanya, 

uuthapk, 

nyaalyaakxavok aashuuthtlyk a'étom; 
alyaxavok, 

alyaatséqtok. 


Aashuuthtlykom. 


Alyaakxavok, 
“Makyi uuvaam?” a'im, 
a'étk. 


Nyaasily xalykwaak, 
nyaayuu nyataman aaly'iim uundony. 


Nyiiriish a'étam aytutk. 
'Avuushxwiirony kastttsk a'avoak, 
kaawémoak a'av kwa’ats, 

nyiirfiish a'étam ayéoveak vuundony. 


Nyuutspamok viinayém. 
“Nyiirfish a'époka. 
Makyik kaawéts makyi uuvaalyom nyiikwév. 


“Kaawéts maytupk ammathawk mai’itya,” 
a'étk, 
vuundom. 
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and he went along, 
and he gathered people together again and went along 
and got there. 


So, 

immediately, 

that little boy — 

the (young) woman was very powerful, and so, 
well — 

it’s called a housepost, 

it’s in the middle of the house, 

I’ve seen them use trees. 

That (housepost), 

she split it, 

and she said (the boy) should go in and hide inside it, 
and he went in, 

and he was wedged in there. 


She had hidden him. 


They went in (the house). 
“Where is he?” they said. 
They said it. 


They looked for him, over there, 
they lifted things up everywhere (to look underneath). 


They saw that there was nothing there. 

They hit all the corners of the house, 

they did whatever they could, just as they had been told, 
and they saw that there was nothing there. 


They went out and left. 
“There is certainly nothing there. 
There is nobody there at all. 


“I don’t know what you saw,” 
they said. 
and there they were. 
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“ 'Ayoovtanas, 
nyiiriish a'ésh,” 
a'étk, 
vuundom. 


A'avtak, 
“TO, 
Avathtwtm 'a'épk 'a'avony. 


“Nyikamanok katanok. 
Nya'laayk vanyaathawom,” 
a'étk. 

Kwara'akonyts siithik. 


Nyaaptutt-tontik, 

nyiiriish a'itstoam, 

suuvaanyk. 

“ 'A'avonyk. 

Thomaytiuvam nyaa'a'avok nyaqastentixa,” 
a'étk, 

vuundom; 

“Fe'é,” 

nyaa'étk, 

viiyémtom. 


Nydavom, 

siithawteny, 

siithawom, 

nyaa'avak — 

avats a'avotsk viithawonyk — 
“Fey! 

Vi'nayémxa. 

'Anakavékt. 


“Vilnayémtm,” 
a'étk, 
'jipatsavots. 

“Nyamaam, 
'ankavékxa,” 
a'ét. 
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“We looked closely, but 
there was nothing there,” 
they said, 

and there they were. 


(The old man) heard them. 
“Okay. 
I said this would happen. 


“Tt started there and it reached (this point). 
It is bad,” 

he said. 

The old man was lying there. 


They scattered again, 

and they were gone, 

and there he was. 

“T will listen. 

When I hear (something) clear, I will call you again,” 
he had said, 

(while) they were there; 
“Okay,” 

they had said, 

and they had left. 


At this (point), 

they were over there, 

they were over there, 

and they heard about it — 

those (twin young men) heard about it — 
“Hey! 

We’d better go. 

We're going back (home). 


“We'd better go,” 

they said, 

those men. 

“That’s all, 

we will go back (home),” 
they said. 
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Nyaa’étk, 
nyauutspa a'étk, 
viiwétstok 'etama. 


Viiwétstom. 

“Paliipaats viiwétstak uulyavii'ash,” 
a'étk, 

katsuundavom, 

nyaa'avok, 

matt-ts4am vaathii kaa'iim. 


'Avany alyaakxavok, 
uuyOdovak a'avak, 
kaathémok a'avak, 
athtu vuunoony, 
nyiirish nyaa'iim. 


Tatuuviirok a'étontik, 
'amattva kavaayk, 
avkwuunoony, 

nyiirfish a'étk nyiikwévtem. 


Nyaakavéktok. 

“Nyiirish a'im nyiikwévtek viithawk. 
Pa'iipaa makyi uuvaaly'emash,” 
a'étontik, 
nyuukandavtsom. 


Kwara'adkonyts nyaa'avk a'im, 
“Saathtiwtm 'a'fim 'a'épk! 
'A'avonyk! 
Alynyi'thtutstenyk! 


Nyakor 'a'iim, 
'aaviir. 


“Maany 'atsmuuytiutsony nyiimakwévtantom athotk athttya!” 
a'étk; 
xuumayony wanyiiravetk vuundony. 
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They said it, 
and they came out, and so, 
they went along, they say. 


They went along. 

“Some people seem to be going this way,” 
(someone) said, 

he told them about it, 

and when they heard him, 

somehow they all came. 


They went into the house, 

and they looked all around, 

they did whatever it was, all over the place, 
they were doing it, 

(but) there was no-one there. 


They chased after them, and so, 

they went from house to house, 

(but) the (people) who had been there 
were long gone. 


They went back. 

“They’re long gone. 

There is no-one there at all,” 
they it said again, 

they told him about it. 


The old man heard them and said, 
“T said it would happen like that! 

I sensed it! 

I thought about it! 

I said so a long time ago, 

and I finished. 


“You have been completely useless at looking (into the situation)!” 
he said; 
he went on scolding his son. 
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“'Anyaats nyi'andamapatk ‘a'fim, 
nyaaytu 'aytuk va'uunoos, 
kavaarom, 

nya'étk 'a'itya!” 

a'étk, 

suunoony, 

nyaanfimok. 


Nyaa mattuutsqdavok nyiixtuu a'étk, 
“Pa'iipaats katanak — 

'axwéts katanok! 

Vuunoo ta'axan! 


“ 'Uuydovalyem nyiikwéevam! 
Vuunoonyk, 

vuunoonyk, 

uutspamok vanyaawétsom, 
uuydovak!” a'fim. 


“Taxalyuukwaatsk vuunoony, 
nyiiriish a'étk! 

Viithawkot,” nyaa'étk, 
mattuukandavok aaiimxayom, 


nyiivaam avaam a’étk, 
vuundom. 


'Aaytu — 
Xantas'flyts a'étoma. 


Nyaanyts, 
nyaaytu, 

lizardts vatatskom, 
'ayuu, 

kwathikony. 
Nydaanyonyts. 


Makyily uuvaak, 
suuvaanyk, 
viithiik, 
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“T have powers too, 

I see (certain) things, but 

there wasn’t anything happening, 
I tell you!” 

(the son) said, 

and they went on (arguing), 

and they got through it. 


They were talking noisily to each other: 
“People came — 

the enemy came! 

They really were here! 


“We didn’t see them at all! 

They stayed here, 

and they stayed here, 

and (only when) they came out and left 
did (anybody) see them!” they said. 


“People went searching for them, 

but they were gone! 

That’s what happened,” they said, 

and they were discussing it carelessly among themselves, 
when suddenly, 

he got there, they say, 

(while) they were there. 


Something — 
it was Gila Monster, they say. 


Those (things), 

well, 

they’re big lizards, 

I’ve seen them, 

the ones that are there. 
That’s what he was. 


He was there somewhere, 
there he was, 
and he came this way, 
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avaatk xayom, 

vaa'étk: 

mattuutsqdavoak, 

nyiixtuu a'étk vuundom nyaa'av. 


“Kaawits kamathépk muundokem?” a'fim. 


KKK KKK kK 


Ava'iim, 
ava'étk, 
uukandavtsom, 
a'avats 

avany. 


“Amma'iim ma'fim, 
nyiimakwévots tanek ma'itya! 
Nyaathtum! 


“'Anyép nyama'iim, 
nyamaatsxwaar ma'im: 

‘ 'Atsmattxalykwaayk, 

kaawits makyily avak, 

'aak6oy lyaviik, 

kwaskyfi atséwpom'ashk athttya,’ 
ma'im. 


“Maatsxwaar muu'itsk ammuundéony! 


“Nyiimakwévts tanok mathtium! 
Mathtus ma'étk ma'itsom, 
vanyaathawem. 


Kaawits axwiivom avmavarak ammuun6éok ma'itya!” 
nyaa’étk. 


“'Anyaats nyi'attaviirak 'ayiuxa,” 
nyaa’étk. 

Nyiittaviirok, 

vuuthiinyk, 

vuuthiinyk, 

vuuthiinyk. 
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and by the time he got here, 

it was like this: 

they were talking among themselves, 

and he heard the noise they were making. 


“What are you up to?” he said. 


KKK KKK KKK 


He said that, 

he said that, 

he told them about it, 
and they heard him, 
that one. 


“You say whatever you want to, 
(but) you’re no good (yourselves)! 
So be it! 


“You talk about me, 

and you laugh at me: 

‘He hunts for things for himself, 
he sits somewhere, 

he’s like an old lady, 

making pottery as usual,’ 

you say. 


“You are laughing (at me)! 


“You really are no good! 

You say you will do something (about the enemy), but 
there they are. 

And you are too weak to do anything about it!” 

he said. 


“T’ll chase them and see (what happens),” 
he said. 

He chased them, 

he brought them this way, 

and he brought them this way, 

and he brought them this way. 
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Nyamdaam, 

'akor alynyaanayémok, 
a'im, 

athtim: 

'amaayi naamok athtunyk, 
natséntok. 


Uuv'aak siinathii, 
siiwétstok. 


A'ét, 

viinathiik; 
tataviirok, 
viiwaanyk, 
viiwaanyk, 
viiwaanyk. 


'Amatt alythiktak — 
vaathépom ‘aytuny, 
'amattk av'dak, 
nyaayuunyonyts — 
avathotom, 
nyamayoov alya'émak; 
nyiishtamathaav. 


Siiwétstam, 

viiyaanyk, 

viiyaany, 

nyiinyuutsakxavok, 

nyaanyts nyiitsatapdoytak a'étama. 


Xantas'ilyonyts. 


Nyiinyaatsatapdoytom, 
nyaanyts, 
nyiinyaatsatapdoyom, 
nyaapooyk, 

'amatt uuptiuvtok a'étama. 
liwaam. 
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Finally, 

a long time passed, 

and so, 

it happened: 

they passed by overhead, 
and they came down. 


They went walking in that direction, 
and they went along. 


And so, 

they came this way; 

(Gila Monster) chased them, 
he went, 

and he went, 

and he went. 


He lay down on the ground — 

I’ve seen them like that, 

they walk on the ground, 

those things — 

he did that, 

and they couldn’t see him; 

they didn’t know (that he was there). 


They went along, 

and he went after them, 

he went after them, 

and he caught up with them, 

and he is the one who killed them, they say. 


Gila Monster (did it). 


He killed them, 

he is the one, 

he killed them, 

and when they died, 

they went into the earth, they say. 
By themselves. 
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'Amattam uuptuvtem, 
nyuuptuvem, 
'amattonyts ava'é a'im. 


Muuxooyk atspaktok. 


Muuxooyk atspaktak, 
'axwaak ‘tts a'étk, 

nyaanyts, 

xamiilytusk athtuk a'étama. 


Nyaanya, 
it's a disease that they left, 
a'étoma. 


Athtum athtuk a'étoma. 


Nyaava, 

nyaanya, 

xamalyts palytéerats a'étoma. 
Nyaaytu, 

measles a'fim a'ftya. 


Nydany palytéerots a'étama. 
A'jim, 

nyaany, 

nyaanyaxan avathtum. 
Nyaany, 

nyiinamakom athtuk a'étama. 


Namakom, 

nyaayuuk, 

nyaatakavék, 

viiyaak nyaavaam, 
mattkandavok uuvaam. 
“'Atatapdoyom nyiikwévok!” 


“Athtum, 

iiwaam, 

‘matt uuptiuvak; 
mattaandartok athtitya!” 
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They went into the earth, 
they went in, 
and the earth went like this. 


Steam came out. 


Steam came out, 

and it rose up like smoke, 

and that (smoke), 

and that was the measles, they say. 


As for that, 
it’s a disease that they left, 
they say. 


It happened, they say. 


As for this, 

that (disease), 

it’s the measles, they say. 
Well, 

they call it measles, they say. 


That’s the measles, they say. 
So, 

as for that, 

that’s how it came about. 
That (disease), 

they left it behind, they say. 


They left it behind, 

and he saw (this), 

and he went back, 

he went along and got there, 

and he went about telling them (what he had done). 
“T killed them off! ” (he said). 


“And so, 

all by themselves, 

they went into the earth; 
they buried themselves!” 
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A'‘étk, 

kanaavtom, 

nyaa'avoak siithikonyk. 
“Nyamaam. 
'Axottantim. 


“'Ats'iimak, 
'ara'doyk 'athtum, 
‘uuvaaxa. 


“'Axalaktyk! 
'Anykwa'itsony! 
Nyamaam, 

'axwéts apuytem 'athtim!” 
nyaa’étk, 
nyamathttsk. 
Ara'doy tsavéowk, 
'atsiimak a'avoak, 
kaawits awiim, 
mattamaarok a'avak, 
awiim, 

aatsxwaaar a'étk, 
suun6o va'ar. 


Suundoxayly, 
kaawits a'fim: 


“Ma'uutslaytsonyts! 
Mattmatspéek! 
Ma'xottk manyvayk ammuuvaalyma'émtoak mathttya! 


“Muuvaa alynyaama'émok! 

Mathtum, 

nyaamuuvaak, 

ammathotk ammathotk viimanathiik, 

nyaaytiu 'axdtt mathtum makaa'damots vanyaamanathiim. 


“'Anyda makyipom, 
nyaayututs, 
'a'aw araats avathik, 
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He said it, 

he told them about it, 

and (the old man) listened. 
“That’s all. 

It (will) be all right again. 


“We (will) dance, 
and enjoy ourselves, and so, 
we will be here. 


“Let’s rejoice! 

We've done it! 

Finally, 

the enemy is dead!” 

he said, 

and that’s what they did. 
They put on a fiesta, 
there was dancing everywhere, 
and they did whatever, 
they (gambled and) won, 
and so, 

they were laughing, 
there they were. 


There they were, and all of a sudden 
he said something: 


“How bad you are! 
You go too far with it! 
You don’t live in a good way! 


“You don’t! 

And so, 

here you are, 

you come along doing whatever you do, 
you come along never doing anything good. 


“Some day, 
well, 
there (will) be a blazing fire, 
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viithiik, 
viithiik, 
nyiinyaamattem nyiikwévom! 


“'Uupooytii va'thawk 'athtitya!” 
a’étk. 


Mattkatsuunavok vuundotstem. 
Vaaiitst a'éxayom, 

pa'iipaanyts xalypamok. 
“Kaawits a'épk ‘aaly'fim.” 


“'A'étk, 
'atsalynyiithtutstoak a'ftya. 
Kaawémok athiwum,” 
a’étk. 


Vuund6ok, 
viithawxayom, 
shamats tsuumpap nyiinyaaydam. 


Ashaamxayoly, 
avathtu kwa’'atsk! 
Kanyaa'intim, 

matxa siithiik athtuk, 
uuyuu lyaviik. 


Siithiitk, 

kwardam takyévtok siithifitk, 
siithiim, 

nyuuyoov. 


“Nyaathtu kwa’atsk! 
Makyik 'uuthtutsxelya!” 
a'étk, 
aafim. 


Nyaavom dam a’étk, 
vuunoonyk, 

vuundoxayaly, 

nyamavaa kwa'atstak avathotk, 
nyaaytiu kwardanyanyts. 
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it (will) come, 
and come, 
it (will) sweep over us and that (will) be the end! 


“We will probably die!” 
he said. 


They were all talking about it. 
He said this, and immediately, 
the people didn’t believe it. 
“T think he’s just saying it.” 


“T say 

that he’s just making things up. 
It will never happen,” 

they said. 


Here they were, 
here they were, and suddenly, 
four nights had passed. 


They saw something in the distance, and suddenly 
it was happening, just as he had said it would! 
Somehow, 

a wind was coming, 

(that’s) what it looked like. 


It was coming from the distance, 

and a blazing fire was coming with it, 
it was coming from the distance, 

and they saw it. 


“It’s happening, just as he said it would! 
We have to do something!” 

they said, 

and they did what they could. 


It was about to pass by, 

and here they were, 

here they were, and suddenly, 

it got there, just as he had said it would, 
that flaming thing (did). 
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Athotk, 
siithiitk, 
mataxam kuuéevok. 


Siithfik, 
nyaamattk. 


Nyaavots, 

kwara'ak alykwatanaktan xuumayvots, 
nyaavots a'étk, 

“Ka'wémok 'aptyum! 

'Anyaats, 

'ats'ashuumaany nyiindamapatom, 
nyaaytsom ‘avatk 'athtim. 


“ 'Atspamxa!” 
a’étk. 


A'étk, 

'atsayér nydany mattatséwtok, 
xamaalyk nyiipaq a’étk. 

Ayérak 'amay axdavak aaly'étasaa, 
kwapdmonyts avaamtom athtm. 


Kamtly takavék a'im, 
pa'iipaany athuntixalyk a'im — 
a'étonyk, 

alyaskyiitk, 

alyaskyfitk siiyaat. 


Vathats, 

xuumar nydavoats nyaaytuk; 
“Nydaanyts viithfik,” a'fim vuundom, 
nyaa'avok. 


“'Astuukydanyt!” 
“Moo, 


'astuukyadanyt!” a'éxayom, 
sanya'ak kwa'ndéganyts as'ilyt. 
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It happened, 
it came from the distance, 
and it was mixed with wind. 


It came from the distance, 
and it swept over them. 


This one, 

this son of the old man who was their leader, 
this one said, 

“We might die! 

As for me, 

my dreams are powerful too, 

I have been given (power). 


“T will get out!” 
he said. 


He said it, 

and he made himself into a bird, 

and he was pure white. 

He thought he could fly high enough in the sky, but 
the fire reached him. 


He tried to go back (to the way he used to be), 
he wanted to be human again — 

he wanted to, 

(but) he remained the same, 

he went along still the same. 


This one, 

this little boy saw it; 

“That thing is coming!” he said, 
and they heard him. 


“Let’s get out of here!” 
he said. 


“Okay, 
let’s get out of here!,” he said, and immediately, 
the younger woman refused. 
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Nyaas'ilyom, 

avats, 

“Maanyts kama'étk? 
'Astuukydanyt! 


“Avats viithfiny! 
Nyaamattom, 

‘uupooy ‘a'étk 'athéotkitya!” 
a'étk vuundéom. 


Nyaa'avok, 

sanya'akonyts a'im, 

“'Axottk,” nyaa'fim, 
kwa'kttsonyts, 

nyaaly'ak. 

“Maanyts, 

kathiik!” nyaa'itsom a'éxayom; 
“Kavaaroak, 

kaawits 'aydak va'ayémum va'avatxa,” 
a'étk, 

nyiikwévtok siivam nyaaytuk. 


Nyaaxiipanok. 
“Nya'awétst!” 


Nyaa’étk, 

iishaaly nyaataxpalyk, 
nyiitsavakyévak, 
nyiistuukyaanyk. 


Alynanaktok viiwétstak, 
a'étoma. 


Alynanaktak viiwétsanyk, 
viiwétstom, 

vathats viivany, 
nyaamatt-tom, 
nyuupooyii kanyaa'im. 


Nyiiimtok. 
Nyaany aaviir a'étk awétany, 
nyfimtom. 
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She refused, 

and he said, 

“What are you saying? 
Let’s run away! 


“Tt’s coming! 

It’s going to sweep over (everything), 
and we are going to die!” 

he went on saying. 


When she heard him, 

the woman said, 

“All right,” she said, 

the older one (did), 

and she took (the boy) with her. 

“You, 

come on!” they said, and immediately, 
“No. 

I suppose I could go, but I will stay here,” 
(the younger woman) said, 

and she saw that it was no use (arguing with her). 


(The fire) was getting closer. 
“Let’s go!” 


She said it, 

and she pulled (the boy) by the hand, 
and they ran, 

they ran away. 


They ran just ahead of (the flames), 
they say. 


They were just ahead of (the flames), 
and they went, 

and this (younger woman) stayed here, 
and (the fire) swept over (everything), 
and it probably killed her somehow. 


That was the end of her. 
It finished her off, and so, 
that was the end of her. 
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Vathats, 
siiwétsonyk, 
alyuutspamtok. 
Viinathiitk, 
viinathiitk, 
viinathiitk, 
mattaaly'aktok, 
viinathiim, 
viinathiim. 


Xayom, 
'atsayér nydanyts — 
xanymashav a'im ashétoma. 


Nyaaytiu shuuvii kwalyviis, 
xamaalytan paq a'étum. 


A'jim, 

ava'itstam 'a'av, 
'ayuuny; 

nydany avathtum. 


Ayérak, 
yaash a'étk, 
siiyaam. 


Xuumar 'iikyinyonyts law a'im, 
nyaaytiuk 

aim, 

“Kaytuk! 

Avany 'anakwiits athium, 
'ashuupaawtosaa, 

kamtly takavékoly kaa'iim athtunyk, 
nyiikwévok. 

Nyamdaam, 

saathium, 

siiyaanyk alykwévtexa.” 


Avathtum. 
Xanymashavots avuuvaak a'itstam, 
nyaanymaamtiya. 
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As for these (other two), 
they kept going, 

and they escaped. 

They came, 

and they came, 

and they came; 

they stayed together, 
and they came, 

and they came. 


Suddenly, 
there was a bird — 
it’s called an ibis, they say. 


It was something like (the color of) porridge, 
it might have been pure white. 


So, 

I’ve heard them say that. 
I’ve seen it; 

that’s what it was. 


It flew, 
it soared through the air, 
(as) it went along. 


The little boy turned his head, 

he saw him, 

and he said, 

“Look! 

That’s my uncle, 

I recognize him, but 

he is trying to go back (to his original form) somehow, 
(but) it’s no use. 

That’s all, 

that is how he is, 

and he will go along like that until he comes to his end.” 


It happened like that. 
He was an ibis, they say, 
that’s all. 
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Athtum, 

siiyaak athépoka, 

a’ét. 

Xuumar 'iikyiinyonyts kandavtek viiwaatom 
a'avom. 


Viinathiitk, 
viinathiitk, 
viinathiitk, 

makyi nyaanathiik, 
nydany xiipanii, 
kanyaa'émok a'iim. 


“Ka'wémk viinyawaak nyakamémttum? 
Muuwaarts alya'émtapatxa.” 


Tapatiim, 

nyaa'avok. 

“Kaawits nyatséwom, 
nyiimuuvaatapatxa,” 
a’étk. 


KKK kkk kik 


Kwalytéshq atséwk 
‘uu'itsa. 
Aa. 


Nydaany avawiim: 
aaiimok, 

'atsayér awétk, 
kaawéxayom, 
nyamayaalya'émok a'étk. 


Namaktok. 


“Kwanymé 'awintixa,” 
nyaa'ét. 


KKK 
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So, 

he went along like that, 

they say. 

The little boy told her about it as he went along, 
and she listened. 


They came, 

and they came, 

and they came, 

they came to someplace, 

perhaps they were getting near it, 
and at some (point) he said it. 


“How can I take you there? 
They won’t want you either.” 


(They wouldn’t want her) either, 
and he understood (this fact). 
“Tl turn you into something, 
and that’s how you'll be too,” 
he said. 


KKK KKK kik 


He made her into a meadowlark, 
that’s what I was saying. 
Yes. 


That’s what he did: 

he did as he pleased; 

he (tried) birds, 

he did it somehow, and immediately 
he didn’t like (what he made), they say. 


And he quit. 


“T’11 do another one,” 
he said. 


KKK 
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Kwanymé awétontixayom, 
ayuutk viiv'awony; 
“Nyiikwévtash.” 


“Nyaanyts mathtulyma'émoxa,” 
a'étk, 
vuunoony. 


Viiwaamtoak, 
nyaata'aatayk, 
kwalytéshq nydanya. 


A'‘étk, 

nyiitséwtok vuundok, 
namaktom, 

'amatt nyuuvaak, 

mattavék kaath6mok athtim, 
uuvdam, 

ayuutk av'aw. 


“Nyaavats 'axdttash. 

Nydava mathotxa. 

‘Nydava Kwalytéshqats,’ 

a'itstom, 

mathotk ammuuvaata, 
ammuuvaam ‘axott-tam muuvaatxa. 


“Nyaanymaam, 

'anyaats nyi'manok vi'yémtexa.” 
A'étk, 

viiyémtok, 

ayaatk avaamtok athtiuk a'étama. 


KKK KKK KKK 


Xuumarvots vanyaayaak, 
avaamtok a'étama. 
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He made another one, and immediately, 
he stood here looking at it; 
“It’s no good,” (he said). 


“That’s not what you will be,” 
he said, 
and he kept on (trying). 


He went along, 
he made more and more of them, 
those meadowlarks. 


So, 

he kept turning her into (things), 

and he quit, 

and there she was in the dirt, 

she was scratching in the dirt somehow, and so, 
there she was, 

and he stood looking at her. 


“This is good. 

This is what you will be. 

‘This is Meadowlark,’ 

they will say, 

and wherever you are, 

wherever you are, you will get along fine. 


“That’s all, 
I will leave now.” 


He said it, 
and he went away, 
he went along and got there, they say. 


KKK KKK KKK 


The boy went along, 
and he got there, they say. 
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Nyaavaamok, 

shamanak, 
mattnyaakandavom a'avok. 
“Felé : 0 


“Kamathoémok. 

Makyi muuvaak, 

maxott ma'im mathtium, 
nyaa'aaiimok va'athtu va'thikonyk. 


“ 'Aptytexa, 
nya'étk, 
'athtu va'thiktak 'athttya.” 


A'étom, 

a'avtak, 
“Ma'filyma'émok! 

Mamanok! 

Kaawéts alynyiimathtutsxa.” 


A'étom, 

nyaa'avak, 

nyaaman kwa'atsk siivatk, 
siivanyk. 


“'Anyaaxdapom ‘uuptiuvek 'awétsk, 
vany'awétsk, 

vanya'awétsk — 

'axa sa'ilyts a'fim, 

'axa mattkwatspéets siithikom. 


“Nyaasi 'katanok, 
nyi'uuv'dok, 

nyaaytu 'a'fim ma'avxa,” 
a'étka, 

'aakooyony. 


Nyaa'étom, 
“ 'Axottk,” a'étk, 
iishaaly mattnyaataxpalyk, 
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When he got there, 

he woke her up, 

and he explained (his idea) and she listened. 
“Okay,” (she said). 


“You (will) do it somehow. 
Wherever you are, 

you (will) do all right, 

(but) I would just as soon stay here. 


“I am going to die, 
I tell you, 
that’s how I am.” 


She said it, 

and he heard it, 

(and he said,) “Don’t say that! 
Get up! 

You will think of something.” 


He said it, 

and she heard him, 

and she got up, just as he had said, 
and there she was, over there. 


“We will go into the west, 

and as we go, 

as we go — 

it’s called the ocean, 

there’s a great body of water over there. 


“We will get there, 

and stand there, 

and I will say something for you to hear,” 
she said, 

the old lady (did). 


Then, 
“All right,” he said, 
and they held hands, 
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viiwétsonyk, 

viiwétsk, 

viiwétsk, 

xaasa'ily nyaany — 
katan kwa'atstok a'étoma. 


Nyaakatanom, 
“Vathi muuvaa alyma'émtoxa.” 


Athtim, 

“'Anyaa ‘aafim 'atakavék si'thikonyk, 
nyamaam. 

'‘Athétkom, 

'apuyom 'axott-texa. 


(74 lis, 
maany, 
maxuumarxayk mathtm. 


“Kaawits mathoxa, 
'a'fim. 


“AYim, 

nyaavi nyuuthiik 'a'fim, 
'a'étkom 'awiim, 
awiim, 

miishaaly 'ataxpaly, 
nyataxwéshk vanya'waaaaaak, 
xaasa’ily tdly 'a'im, 
nyaaytu 'amatt-ts siivam, 
nydasi nyatapxa,” 
a'ét. 


“Nyaanyi muuvaatapatxa,” 
a'ét. 


'Aakdéoyvats a'étk vuunéom, 
a'avat. 
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and they went, 

and they went, 

and they went, 

and that ocean — 

they reached it, just as she had said, they say. 


They reached it. 
“You won’t stay here.” 


So, 

“I would just as soon go back over there, 
that’s all. 

The way I am, 

it’s all right for me to die. 


“But, 
as for you, 
you are still young. 


“You will do something else, 
I say. 


“T say so, 

and (that’s why) I have brought you here, 
I say so, 

and so, 

Pll take you by the hand, 

and as I go along I’ll fling you, 

and in the middle of the ocean, 

there is an island, 

and I will set you down in over there,” 
she said. 


“You will stay there,” 
she said. 


The old lady went on saying this, 
and he heard her. 
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Awiim, 

uuvdam, 

nyaany, 

‘axa vathats athium, 
'akwiik fiip a'im; 
'akwiik vanyuuvaam. 


“Nyaaytunyts, 

athim, 

nyuuv'awom, 

uuqask anawk nyaa'iim — 
nyaany maanyts math6xa. 
Mathtum. 


“Mathtum. 

Nyaytu, 

nyaasi muuvaak, 
siimuuvaanyk. 
Avnyaathtum, 

mdadany mattmakwiishany 
'amay nyaaxav. 


“Saathtum. 

'A'awtan nyiikwakwévonyts. 
Nyaaytu nyaaspérok, 

saathtium, 

araak, 

alkyémp alkyémp a'fim vanyuuvdam. 


“Nydany maany mathtum. 
Muuvaak ma'itya. 


“A'‘im, 
nyashéxa. 
Kwayaaxuumar ‘a'fim nyaashéxa.” 


Nyaany ashém, 
nydany. 
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So, 

there he was, 

and as for that, 

because of that water, 
clouds were gathering; 
as it was getting cloudy. 


“Well, 

sO, 

when it rains, 

when it thunders loudly — 
that will be you. 

It is you. 


“Tt is you. 

Well, 

you will stay over there, 
you (will) stay there. 

It (will) happen, 

your shadow 

(will) go up into the sky. 


“It happens like that. 

My own grandson is the one who comes to an end there. 
It’s a powerful thing, 

that’s what happens, 

it blazes up, 

it goes flash! flash! 


“That (will) be you. 
You will stay there. 


“So, 

I will name you. 

I will name you Kwayaaxuumar (The One Who Acts Like 
a Child).” 


That’s what she named him, 
that (name). 
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“Avnyaathtum, 

mataxayk, 

'akwiik, 

uuv'awk, 

nyaathtum — 

uuqask ava'fim, 

vanyuuvaam, 

Kwayaaxuumarots ara'6yk uuvaam a'fyum. 


“A'itstoxa.” 


A'‘étk, 

uukandavok vuundok, 
nyaanamak, 

avawii kwa'atsk. 
“Nyaanymaamtoexa” nyaa'iim. 


Nyaataxwésh kwai'atsk, 
makyi, 
kaawits siivam. 


'Amatt xaasa'ily toly avam; 
nyaasi atapk, 

alynyaatapk nyaakwiinok, 
'aakooyonyts viithiitk a'étoma. 


Viiyémok, 

nyava nyaavaamok, 
siithikenyk, 
nyiiptrytok a'étama. 


Nyiinyaapttyom, 

avats avathttu kwa’atsk. 
Suuvanyk, 

saathotk. 

Nyaanyts uuqask. 


Uuravok a'avk; 

athtum athtuk a'étema. 
Uu'itsanyts athtium. 
Athtum athtuk a'étoma. 
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“When it happens, 

it’s windy, 

and it’s cloudy, 

and it rains, 

and then — 

it thunders like this, 

and when it does, 

they might say Kwayaaxuumar is playing. 


“They will say so.” 


So, 

she went about explaining it, 
and she left him, 

she did that, just as she had said. 
“That will be all,” she said. 


She flung him, just as she had said, 
and somewhere, 
there is something over there. 


There is a place in the middle of the ocean; 
she put him down over there, 

she put him down and turned around, 

and the old lady came this way, they say. 


She went (home), 

and when she got to her house, 
she lay there, 

and she died there, they say. 


She died there, 

this is what happened, just as she said it would. 
He stayed over there, 

and that’s how he was. 

He is the one that thunders. 


One can hear him when there is lightning; 
that’s him, they say. 

That’s what they say. 

That’s him, they say. 
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A'‘étk, 

nydava kandavtoma. 
Kwaiitsanyts, 
kandaavok vaa'fim. 


Nydavom aawdamtok. 


So, 
they tell about this. 
The ones who say it, 


they tell about it like this. 


They go through this. 
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Shakwatxot 


Told by John Comet 


'Aakooy, 

'aakdoyany amtly, 
'Aakéoy Sanyuuxav a’éta. 
Amtlya, 

'aakooy amtlya 

'Aakéoy Sanyuuxava. 


A'‘im, 

'Aakéoy Sanyuuxavonyts nyuuvaak, 
xaly'tp ayaatk suuvaak a’ét. 

'Axats siithikom, 

xaly'tip aydat. 


'Ashént nyavayk suuvaak, 
'Aakéoy Sanyuuxavany. 


Xaly'tp ayaak uuvat. 
Suuvaany, 
uuvaatkitya. 


Viithii takavék avaat. 


Nyaa'iim, 
viithikem, 
athotk athot. 
Ayaak xaly'tpt. 


Avaak, 
vanyuuvaam 
Takashé 'Aqwaas a'éta. 


Takashé 'Aqwaasots, 
nydaasi 'axa — 
nyavaytapat suuvat. 
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(There was) an old woman, 

and the old woman’s name 

was Old Lady Sanyuuxav, they say. 
Her name, 

the old woman’s name 

was Old Lady Sanyuuxav. 


So, 

Old Lady Sanyuuxav was there, 

and she was going to bathe, they say. 
There was water over there, 

and she went to bathe. 


She was living alone, 
Old Lady Sanyuuxav (was). 


She went to bathe and there she was. 
There she was, over there, 
she stayed there, they say. 


And she came back (home). 


Then, 

here she was, 

and it happened (from time to time). 
She went and bathed. 


She got there, 
and while she was there — 
it was Yellow Gopher, they say. 


It was Yellow Gopher, 
over there (in) the water — 
he was living there too. 
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Suuvam, 

alyayémk sanyuuvaak, 
kaathémok athtim: 
uuvaavi, 

kaathomok nyuuvaak, 
maam, 

attyvatkitya. 
'Aakéoyony. 


Attyvok vanyuuvaak. 


Vanyuuvaak, 

kér nyaayémk, 
nyuuvaak, 

amaam, 

xuumaar aytutkitya, 
xuumaar xavik vathany. 


Paliipay. 
Siithaw, 
xuumaar 'iikydarats a'ét. 


Athawom, 

saa'fim ashékitya. 

Amtlya, 

Paar'dak Paaraxaan a'im ashék. 


Kwa'ndqoeny amtily Paar'daka, 
kwakttsa Paaraxdan a’ét. 


Siithawk, 
matsuuts'itsats siithawoat, 
xuumaarony. 


Matsats'fim, 
akwév aly'émok viithawk. 
“Kaawits tan kaathomoak viithawk?” 
a'ém a’étk, 
'aakooyonyts. 
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There he was, 

and as she was about to leave, 
something happened: 

at (the place) where he was, 
he was able to do it somehow, 
and finally, 

she got pregnant, they say. 
The old woman. 


Here she was, pregnant. 


Here she was, 

and a long time passed, 

and there she was, 

and finally, 

she gave birth to children, they say, 
(to) these two children. 


They were alive. 
There they were, 
they were little boys, they say. 


There they were, 

and she named them like that, they say. 
Their names, 

she named them Paar'éak and Paaraxaan. 


The younger one’s name was Paar'dak, 
and the older one was Paaraxaan, they say. 


There they were, 
and they were crying, 
the children (were). 


They cried, 

and they didn’t stop. 

“What exactly are they up to?” 
she managed to say, 

the old woman (did). 
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'Aakéoyonyts awiim, 

awiim, 

aa'én siivanyk, 

akwév alya'ém. 

Xuumaar matsats'étk viithaw. 
Akwév aly'ém. 


“Kaawits tan kaathé6mok viithawkitya?” 
a'ét. 
'Aakéoyonyts siivat. 


Siivam, 

'aayuuts — 

xam'uuldl a'éta. 
Xam'uuldlets amiim, 

“xrrr Xrrr Xrrr xrrr xrtr,” a'im. 


Nyaanyts avaak viivak amét. 
“Xrrr xrrr,” a'im, 
xuumdaaronyts nyamdam matsats'fim ashnyitsq awitsta. 


Xuumaar nyiinamiilok a'ét, 
xam'uuldlats. 


A'ét, 

amaam, 

'aakooyonyts avathiim, 

nyaaytu xamuuldlonyts sakyinyov viiyémt. 


Nyaaytuk amaam, 
xuumaaroanyts, 

uu'its nydava, 
wanymuuyétstokom viithawk, 
vanyaayém, 
nyaamtsats'inyomasht. 


(74 "Uy! 

Kaawits kaathomtanok viithawk? 
Kaa'ém matsats'ét, 

nyaa nyavaatan matsats'étk. 
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The old woman did (what she could to comfort them), 
she did (what she could to comfort them), 

she sat there rocking them, 

(but) they didn’t stop. 

The children kept crying. 

They didn’t stop. 


“What exactly are they up to?” 
she said. 
The old woman was sitting there. 


She was sitting there, 

and a creature — 

it was a cricket, they say. 

A cricket was chirping, 

he was going “xrrr xrrr xrrr xrrr xrrr.” 


He came and chirped. 
He went “xrrr xrrr,” 
and finally the children stopped crying. 


He comforted the children, they say, 
the cricket (did). 


So, 

finally, 

the old woman came along, 

and the cricket ran away and left. 


They had seen him, 

the children (had), 

and this sound that he made, 
they liked it, 

and when he left, 

they cried again. 


“What now! 

What are they up to? 

Whatever I do, they cry, 

the moment I get here, they cry. 
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“Matsats'filya'émk viith4awxayom, 
'atkavék, 

nya'avaatan matsats'étk,” 

a‘ét. 

“Kaawits tan kaath6mok?” 

a'ém a’ét, 

'aakooyoany. 


'Aakdéoy amak vanyaayém, 
amaam, 

! 4 , 17. 
xam'uuldlonyts nyaavaak nyaa'inymashk, 
“xrrr xrrr xrrr xrrr,” a'étam, 
xuumaarots amaam uushmatk athtum. 


Xam'uuldlots nyavaly avaak, 
“xrrr XIrr,” 
atok avak. 


KKK 


Xuumaar uushmdam siithaw. 


Siith4awom, 

'aakéoy nyaavaam, 

'uulél vanyaayém, 

nyaamaam, 

xuumaaronyts matsts'inymash, 
“aaa! 

Aaaa!” 


Suunoéok, 
kaawits tan kaathémok viithawk ayétsk. 


Viiyémxayoem, 

'aakooy, 

makyi amak, 

nyamaam, 

'uuldlonyts avaatk, 

nyamaam nyiinamiilok awét. 


Nyamaam, 
“xrrr xrrr,” a'im, 
xuumdadar nyamaam uushmaitk. 


KKK 
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“They weren’t crying, and then suddenly 
I came back, 

and when I got here they cried,” 

she said. 

“What exactly are they up to?” 

she managed to say, 

the old woman (did). 


The old woman went out behind (the house), 
and finally, 

the cricket got there and did it again, 

he went “xrrr xrrr xrrr xrrr,” 

and the children finally went to sleep. 


The cricket got to her house, 
(he went) “xrrr xrrr,” 
and he sat in the middle. 


KKK 


The children lay there sleeping. 


They lay there, 

and the old woman got there, 
and the cricket left, 

and that’s all, 

the children started crying again, 
“Waaaah! 

Waaaah!” 


There they were, 
they went on doing it for some reason. 


As soon as she left, 

the old woman, 

(she was) somewhere behind (the house), 
and finally, 

the cricket got there, 

and finally he calmed them down. 


Finally, 
he went “xrrr xrrr,” 
and the children finally went to sleep. 


KKK 
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A'‘im, 

'aakdoy vanyaathiinyom, 
xam'uuldlonyts iiwaa nyiipéttem, 
uuvakitya. 

Alyavak, 

“xrrr xrrr xrrr,” uuvakitya. 


liwaa nyiipéttem, 
skyiny aly'émt dam, 
alyvak, 
“xrrr xrrr,” alyvam. 


'Aakéoy nyaavaak, 
masharayt! 


“'Uy! 

Maanyts ammathtitan muuvaam, 
xuumaar matsats'fim!” a'fika. 
Nyaa'im — 

iimény katsalyéshk a'éta. 


Xam'uulodla. 


Nyaanyi amank, 
xam'uuldlots '6rsh 'érsh 'érsh lyavéek. 


Athtum, 

uuvaak; 

mapis uuvaam, 
xam'uulél maytum, 
iiméts vay awétk, 
katsuulyésh alyaskyiik, 
'aak6oy. 


Aytukom 4m, 

‘'aktutstsak, 

ayuuta. 

Xuumdaar nyamaam nyaaktutstsom, 
xam'uuldl iiményts alyésh amaam. 
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So, 

(once) when the old woman was coming (home), 
the cricket forgot, 

and there he was, they say. 

He was in there, 

he was there (going) “xrrr xrrr xrr,” they say. 


He forgot, 

he didn’t run away (this time), 

he was in there, 

he was in there (going) “xrrr xrrr.” 


The old woman got there, 
and she was angry! 


“What now! 

You are the one who has been doing it, 
(making) the children cry!” she said, they say. 
She said it — 

and she broke its legs, they say. 


The cricket’s. 


From then on, 
crickets have gone hop-hop-hop like that. 


And so, 

there he was; 

nowadays he is around, 

you see a cricket, 

and its legs are mangled, 
they are still broken, 
(because of) the old woman. 


She watched, and finally, 

they grew older, 

and she watched them. 

The children were finally growing up, 
and the cricket’s legs had been broken. 
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Xuumaar matsts'fnyamashk viithawony, 
'aakéoyonyts namak viiyém. 


Xuuméar kwandqany kwasuuthiinyts tsaanyiik a'éta. 
A'fis kwakttsonyts kavaarash, 
kwa'ndgenyts kwas'iithiik. 


Nyaamanok ayaak. 

Xuumaarony aatéerok akwilyk 'éta. 
Akwilyk viithawk, 

nyamaam, 

uushoéxk! 


Atspamok, 

viiyaak 4am. 

'Atsanyér kaatht, 

xanaavlyép kaawits tatpdoy nyaakamiim, 
avi — 

ashpuur a'éta — 

nyaavily stawfinok vuundom, 
nyiixant. 

Ava sawénapatkom, 

nydany nyaay6éovak, 
uushmatk avathawot. 


'Aakéoy nyaavaak, 

“Uy! 

Kaawits nyuuvaakom, 

aaiim, 

xanaavalyép kaawits ashtium, 
nyiistwiinok vuundokitya!” 
‘et, 

'Aakéoyonyts ashttum, 
tsaxwéshxwésh alyaapax. 


A'im, 

xuumaaranyts matsats'fik a'ét. 
“aaa! 

Aaaa!” 
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The children were crying again, 
and the old woman left them and went away. 


The younger child’s powers were too much for her, they say. 
Although the older one did not (have any), 
the younger one had powers. 


She got up and went. 

She had wrapped the children in their cradles, they say. 
They lay here wrapped in their cradles — 

and finally, 

(the younger one) took off (the wrapping)! 


He came out, 

and he went along. 

(There were) little flying creatures of some kind, 
he killed butterflies of some kind and brought them (home). 
and here — 

it’s called ashptur (a hoop over the cradle) — 
he went about hanging them up here, 

and they were pretty. 

He hung them up (on his brother’s cradle) too, 
and they watched them, 

and they slept. 


When the old woman got there, 

“What now! 

Something has been here, 

they have done as they pleased, 

they’ve gathered butterflies and things, 
and they’ve gone about hanging them up!” 
she said. 

The old woman gathered (the butterflies), 
and she flung them down. 


And so, 

the children cried, they say. 
“Waaaah! 

Waaaah!” 
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'Aakooy, 
“Kaawits tants uuvaatk awiim vuundom athim?” 
a'ét. 


Uuvaany, 

'aakOoy vanyaayém, 

aim, 

viiyaak, 

'aayuunya xanaavlyép awétk, 
kaawits 'atskats6, 

xameér nyiistawiin ava'étk, 
nydany aydovok viithawk, 
amaam uushmat. 


Ashtétk vuun6ok athtuk 'eta. 


Vuunoonyk, 
amaam, 
'aktutsk. 


Nya'kututsk viithaw amaam, 
“Ay! 

'Aaytu, 

'axtats siithawot. 

'Axtats siithawk, 

kamathotk mathtuk 'jisaa — 
mawétk mashtttsk, 

saa 

matsuuvaamxats athtiu lya'émas” a'étk ‘ii. 
Nyuukandavoatok, 

a'fik 'eta. 


'Axtats alythawk, 

'axaly athawk siithaw, 

sda 

nyaayuu kamashtaratsoats, 
'axa maxakaly tama'értantom, 
muuvaamxats athtu lya'ém.” 


Athtum, 
siithawot. 
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The old woman, 
“What exactly is here doing (this)?” 
she said. 


He stayed (where he was), 

and the old woman left, 

and so, 

he went along, 

he (worked on) the butterflies and things, 
he pounded them lightly with something, 
and he just hung them up like that, 

and (the children) lay there watching them, 
and finally they went to sleep. 


He went on gathering them, they say. 


(This) went on, until 
finally, 
they grew up. 


They grew up and here they were, and finally, 
“Hey! 

Well, 

there are cattails over there. 

There are cattails over there, 

and you might do it somehow — 

you (might) do (something) and gather them, 
but 

you might not succeed,” she said. 

She told him about it, 

she said it, they say. 


“There are cattails in there, 

they are in the water there, 

but 

(there are) angry creatures, 

the water is full of them, 

and you won't be able to get there.” 


And so, 
there they were. 
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“Aa, 

! 4 ! Z ” alge 
awétsk 'ayé6ovxa,” a'ét; 
siithawot. 


Siithawnyok, 
viiwétsk 
'axtany ayoov ‘i. 


Vanyaawétsk, 

'axta nyuuv'do kwa'ats. 
'Axaly uuv'6okom, 
katanok ayéovem; 
'axa kamathdavotom, 
tstiu, 

vatha lyaviim. 


'Axtanyts alyuuv'dok vatha lyaviik. 
Avuuv'6o kwa’ats a’ét. 
'Axtany nyuuv'6o kwa’ats. 


“Ka'athtitsxa. 
'Ashttu ka'athtu, 
ka'atho6mxa,” 

a'im, 

nyiithawk, 

ayodovok siithawota. 


Nyaanya shaavark, 
nydanya, 
xtanya. 


Nydaany aashvaarok 'im: 


“Minyixaata, 

aamkwayaa adamkwaytuulya, 
minyixaata, 

aamkwayaa damkwaytuulya a’fit.” 


'Axtanyts suuv'6om aytuk, 
! 
eta. 
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“Okay, 
we'll go and see,” he said; 
there they were. 


There they were, 
and they went along 
to look at the cattails. 


They went along, 

and the cattails were standing there, just as she had said. 
They were standing in the water, 

and (the boys) got there and saw them; 

the water was very difficult, 

it poured down, 

like this. 


The cattails were standing there like this. 
They were standing there, just as she had said, they say. 
Cattails were standing there, just as she had said. 


“We'll do it somehow. 

We might gather them, 

we'll do it somehow,” 

he said, 

and they stood there, 

they stood there looking, they say. 


That (song) is sung, 
that one, 
(about) the cattails. 


They sing about that: 


“You cattails, 

(I am) the one who would like to go and see you, 
You cattails, 

(I am) the one who would like to go and see you.” 


He saw the cattails growing over there, 
(the song) says. 
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‘Im, 

ayoova. 

Aydovak ‘im, 

nyaany aashvaarok 'iik 'et, 
nyaava. 

Nyuuv'dok nyaayoov. 


“Nyuuv'6om; 
maanyts maydaak maytuxa,” 'jik 'et, 
nyaanatsénok, 
avany, 
nyakttsnya. 

“Maany mayaak maytu, 


014 


et. 


“Aa, 
'athoxa,” 
‘fik ‘et. 


Kwa'kttsonyts 
siiyaak nyiixavok 'eta. 
'Axanyi. 


Nyaaxavok, 

viiyaak avaamok, 

ayuunyk; 

“ Uy!” 

'Aaytu kamshtarats, 

'aavéts uuvatk, 

kaawits uuva tsanpéet. 

Makyik ayaak, 

'axtany aauukyittxats athtulya'ém. 


Siiv'awk aytiuk athtunyk, 
nyaakwévom, 
takavék atspak a’ét. 


Takavék atspak, 

nyaathiik nyaav'aak, 

ashtits uukandavot. 

Ashtts, 

“Matsuuvaamxa alyathémata,” a’fik ‘et. 
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So, 

they saw them. 

They saw them, and so, 

this is what they sang about, they say, 
(about) these (cattails). 

They saw them standing there. 


“They are standing there; 

you will go and see,” he said, they say, 
and he called him his older brother, 
this one, 

the older one. 

“You go and see,” he said. 


“Okay, 
I'll do it,” 
he said, they say. 


The older one 
went along and went in there, they say. 
Into the water. 


He went in there, 

he went along and got there, 

and he looked; 

“What now!” 

(There were) angry creatures, 

a snake was there, 

and something (else) was there, and it was small. 
Wherever he went, 

he could not cut the cattails. 


He stood there looking, 
(but) it was no use, 
and he came back out, they say. 


He came back out, 

and he came walking along, 

and he told his younger brother about it. 
His younger brother (said), 

“You weren’t able to do it,” he said, they say. 
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“ 'Ayaak, 

'anyaats ‘a'kitsk 'iindam, 

vanyaa'avaam, 

savats nyaavaam nyaa'aytukom, 

mashtarats matt-tsaamaly 'axtany aakakydavtanok, 
'atkavék. 

'Uuwéxats athttulya'ém. 

'Ashuut6xa alya'ém. 


“Shuut6xa muuthémxa alyathémash,” 'ét. 


“Aa-aa, 
'athtunypatk 'aytuxa.” 


Nyaa'iim, 

siivanyk, 
kwa'ndgqenyts. 
Kwasiithiitk, 
mattnamiilak avak, 
'axanyi axav awéta. 


'Axa nyaaxavok, 

siiyaam, 

saathtuk, 

'atsaaytu kamashtaratsots. 
'Atsaakakydav kwa'ats avathawom, 
nyaayuunya. 


Aytiuk suuvaany, 
mattnamiil, 

'aayuu, 

'aayuu shaly'ay ashttium, 
vaawiim: 

nyuuwiits. 

Avats aytiuk, 
mashtaratsots — 

éee! — 

matt talapalaap. 


Avaam, 
'axtany ashttiuk 'eta. 
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“T went, 

(because) I am the one who is older and more important, 
and while I was there, 

I saw those (creatures) get there, 

all those angry (creatures) were surrounding the cattails, 
and I came back. 

I couldn’t do it. 

I couldn’t get them. 


“You won't be able to get them either,” he said. 


“Well, 
I'll see if I can do it.” 


He said it, 

and there he was, 

the younger (brother). 

He had powers, 

and he used his powers, 
and he went into the water. 


He went into the water, 

and he went along, 

and they did that, 

the angry creatures (did). 

They were surrounding (the cattails), just as he had said, 
(those) creatures (were). 


He was watching them, 

and he used his powers, 

well, 

well he gathered sand and things, 
and he did this: 

he poured it on them. 

That (younger brother) was watching, 
and the angry (creatures) — 

gee! — 

they flattened themselves out. 


He got there, 
and he got the cattails, they say. 
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Ashttum; 

'ashént tsapéev, 

'axta kwavatayany, 
kwatspéevonyony ashtot. 


Nyaashtttum, 

nyuutspak, 

nyaanyi, 

kwakttsonyts 

'axta kwavatayony athawat. 


A'im, 
nydanyom manytuvok viinthiik 'eta. 


“'Anyaats 'a'akutstem, 
kwavatayoly 'awéxa.” 


“Kavaar! 

'Anyaats 'ayaak 'asht6tem, 
kwavatayony. 

Maanyts kwa'andéqaly mawétxa,” 
a‘ét. 

Nyaaly manytuv vinthiik 'eta. 


Vinayém. 

'Aakdoyonyts aytuk siivat. 
“Manytuv kaathtu, 
manytuv vinathiik,” 
nyakora aytut siivat. 


Nyaathiik, 

nyaakatanok. 

liwadanyts 'alaayt 

kwa'kttsonyts kwavatayony athawat. 


Nyaavi, 

iiwaanyts 'alaayk nyuuvaak, 
kwa'ndgoenyts. 

Viiydakitya. 

liwaa nyaa'alaayom, 

'avii akulyk viiydat. 
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He got them; 

one was small, 

and (he got) the big one, 
and he got the small one. 


When he got them, 
they were protruding (from his hands), 
and at that (point), 
the older (brother) 
took the big cattail. 


So, 
they came (home) fighting about that, they say. 


“T am the oldest, 
(so) I will use the big one.” 


“No! 

I am the one who went and got it, 

the big one. 

You can use the small one,” 

he said. 

They came (home) fighting about that, they say. 


They went along. 

The old woman sat and watched them. 

“They might be fighting, 

they are coming (home) fighting,” 

and for a long time she sat and watched them. 


They were coming (home), 

and they got there. 

(The younger brother) felt bad 

(because) the older one had taken the big one. 


At this (point), 

he was feeling bad, 

the younger one (was). 

He went along, they say. 

He felt bad, 

and he went climbing on the rocks. 
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Vanyaayaak, 

nyaasi, 

'aviits suuvda vaa'étk, 
uuvam, 

nyaany maxak axavotok, 
'aviinyts arik a'ikota. 


Arik a'im, 

xuumar kwa'ndqenya, 
aanamom, 

aptyk. 

Apty siithik ‘eta. 


Apty siithikom, 
shtaméev, 

kaathomk viithawotk, 
xamnyéwots awét. 


Viithawom, 
siithik. 


Nyaanya shaavarontik. 


Ee, 
shaavarsaa, 
'‘iiwaa nyapétt-ta. 


“Maydaxaa maydaxaa, 
'amaydaaxda, yaaxdam, 
nydayktium astlytum,” 


a'éta. 


limaatt-ts astulyk '{m; 
'aviinyts tanam, 
iimaattonyts astiulyk ‘im, 
a'éta. 


Siivany, 
'aakooyonyts aytiuk siivanyk, 
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He went along, 

and over there, 

there was a rock like this, 

there it was, 

and (the younger brother) went in under it, 
and the rock fell, they say. 


It fell, 

(on) the younger child, 

it landed on him, 

and he died. 

He lay there dead, they say. 


He lay there dead, 

and they couldn’t find him, 
whatever they did; 

his footprints (misled them). 


(The footprints) were here, 
and he lay over there. 


That (song) is sung. 


Ah, 
it is sung, but 
I’ve forgotten it. 


“You will go, you will go 
you will go, will go 
it might be daytime, he might be crushed,” 


(the song) says. 


It is going to crush his body; 

the rock falls on him, 

and it is going to crush his body, 
it says. 


She sat there, 
the old woman sat there watching, 
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“Ke'é, 

'ayaak 'athawxa. 

Siithiksda, 

iiwaany ta'laayotom siithik. 
Athotas, 

'axottxa,” 

nyaa’étk, 

viiyaak. 


'Aakéoyonyts mattnamiil nyuundok, 
uukavék 'ét, 
xuumara. 


Uukavék, 

viithawk, 

uutara'tiyk awitsk 'ét, 
'axtanya. 

Uutara'tyk. 


“Mattkaayk!” 


“'Axottk,” nya'étk, 

amaam, 

vaashkwéem, 

'akitsonyts kwa'ndq athawk. 


Kwa'ndqoenyts kwavatayony athaw 'ét. 


Wilawiil uutara'tyk vuunéo, 
maxak takwalaashaw, 
vathaly aatskyétt, 

vatha lyavéet. 


Nyam uuktpenyts, 
vathi tsuumpapk viithaw viithawetom. 


Nyiithawom; 
“'Awim, 

'atsétsk 'a'avnyoak, 
mattkwiishaaytant, 
uunawa.” 
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“Well, 

I will go and get him. 

He is lying there, 

he is lying there because (something) is making him feel bad. 
He is, but 

he will be fine,” 

she said, 

and she went along. 


The old woman went about using her powers, 
and she brought him back, they say, 
the child. 


She brought him back, 

and there they were; 

and they worked things out, they say, 
about the cattails. 

They worked things out. 


“Trade with each other!” (she said). 


“All right,” they said, 

and finally, 

he hated to do it, 

(but) the older one took the small (cattail). 


The younger one took the big (cattail), they say. 


They went about preparing flutes, 
they cleaned out the insides, 

and they cut them in several places, 
(so that they were) like this. 


The holes that they made, 
there were four of them, here and here. 


There they were; 

“So, 

(when) we play them and listen, 
it is wonderful, 

the sound.” 
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Siithawat. 


Athtum, 

'amatt vathik, 
'anyaak uundéok, 
pa'iipaats siithawk. 


Aashalyam Kwanawats, 
amtlya. 

Kwara'akats, 
Aashalyam Kwanaw. 


Siivam, 

nydaaly vatstsdats siithawapat. 
Xavik siithawapatk, 

'ashént 'anoq, 

'ashént 'akutstan. 


Siithawom. 
Nyaanyi wilawiil atsétsom, 
a'av a'étk avatsétsk a'éta. 


Atsaam viithawom, 

mashxay nyaanyts 'ashént, 

kwa'ndgq, 

nydanyts kwas'iithii nyaany lyaviitapat, 

maxay kwan6q kwasiithiiny nyaany lyaviinypat, 
kwasiiithiitkom. 


Wilawiil uutséts kwanawany 
nydasi avaam, 
'a'avok siithaawk 'eta. 


Siithaawota. 


Maxaanyanyts, 
wilawiil atsét siithawot. 
Siithawk. 

“'Anyaa kaathtitsam, 
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There they were. 


So, 

in this place here, 

they were in the east, 
people were over there. 


Aashalyam Kwanaw, 
(that was) his name. 
He was an old man, 
Aashalyam Kwanaw (was). 


There he was, 

and his daughters were there too. 
There were two of them over there, 
one was younger, 

and one was older. 


There they were. 
When (the boys) played their flutes there, 
they played so that (the girls) would hear them, they say. 


They were playing, 

and one of those girls, 

that younger one, 

she was just like that powerful one, 

she was just like that powerful younger boy, 
they (both) had power. 


The sound of them playing their flutes 
reached (the girls) over there, 

and they sat there listening to it, they say. 
They sat there, they say. 


Those boys, 
they sat there playing their flutes, they say. 


They sat there. 
“Some day, 
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matt'aytuxa,” 
a'im, 

siithdawk ‘eta, 
mashtxaanyonyts. 


Nyaa'im, 
kwara'akonyts aaralyemk, 
maxda avany aaralyem. 


“Nyaar,” a'itsom, 

mashtxaanyonyts. 

“Matt'amaydatkom, 

aauutsétsonyts mattkwiishaaytanom 'a'avot.” 


Siithawk 'éta. 


Nyam maxaa nyaalyaviinypat. 
“'Anyaa kaathutts, 

'awétsk 'ayé6ovxa.” 

Siithaw. 


KKK 


Awétom, 
“‘Atskuundavxa,” 
a'iim viithawoat. 


Nyam atsétstsok, 

atsétk avathawoat. 

“Xaly'aw 'akyaawu 'awétsxa,” ' 
xaly'aw akydaw awéts. 
'Uutiish awiim. 


et, 


Atséw vuunook awét, 
xaly'aw awétk, 
akyaam. 
Viithawonyk, 
'atsakyétk. 


Kamétk 
asoot awét. 
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we will see each other,” 
they said, 

and they sat there, they say, 
those girls (did). 


Then, 
the old man didn’t want them, 
he didn’t want the boys. 


“They want us,” they said, 

the girls (did). 

“We like each other, 

and their playing is wonderful to hear,” (they said). 


There they were, they say. 


The boys did the same (thing). 

“Some day, 

we will do (what it takes) to see them,” they said. 
There they were. 


KKK 


So, 
“We will talk to them,” 
they were saying. 


So they played (their flutes), 
there they were, playing (their flutes). 


“Let’s go shoot cottontails,” they said, 
and they went to shoot cottontails. 
They used bows. 


They went about making them, 
and they did cottontails, 

they shot them. 

Here they were, 

and they shot (things). 


They brought them (home) 
and ate them. 
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Awétk suun6ot. 


Sanyuundom dam, 
'aakOoyonyts nyaakandavkom, 
“Nyaaytuts, 

'ashpaa manyxatt-ts avathawk,” 
a'fikota. 


“'Ashpaa manyxatt-ts avathawsaa, 

'avii 'am{its, 

'avii alyuuméeny apéetan, 

nyaany 'amay tan alyathawk viithawot. 


“Kamathém mashuuto6xa alyathémtok. 
Avathawat. 


“'Ashént nyifilyk, 
'ashént xamaalyot. 


“Avathawot. 


“Kamawétk kamathotk mathtukas, 
kamathémtoexalyaa,” 
nyaa'fik 'et. 


Nyaa'av vuunoony. 

“Nyaa kaathtitsom, 

'awétsk 'ay6ovxa. 

'Ashpaa ‘anyxatt-ts avathawk,” 
a'éta. 

A'tik ‘et. 


Nyaava siithawnyok. 


“ 'Awétsk 'aydovxa,” 'étk, 
awéts. 
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They went about doing this. 


There they were, 

and the old woman told them, 
“(There are) creatures, 

your pet eagles are there,” 
she said, they say. 


“Your pet eagles are there, but 

it’s a very high mountain, 

the height of the mountain is just too much, 

and those (eagles) are in that really high (place). 


“There is no way you will be able to get them. 
There they are. 


“One is black, 
and one is white. 


“There they are. 


“Whatever you might do, 
I hope you will be able do it somehow,” 
she said, they say. 


They were listening to her. 
“Some day, 

we will go and see them. 
Our pet eagles are there,” 
they said. 

They said it, they say. 


There they were. 


“We'll go and see them,” they said, 
and they went. 
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Nyaawétsk katan. 
Suuv'dok ayéov. 
Saathtukas, 

'avii 'alyméeny — 
éeee, 

'amay tan axavot! 


Nyaasi kwapar nyiipiiltan, 
nydaasi nyavay. 

'Avii kyelakyéltan, 

nyaasi athaw, 

avathawom 'ét. 


Vinthiiktan. 

Nakavék vinthiik 'eta. 

'Avii savany a'fi kwa'atsom, 
matt-tsapéek, 

uuv'dowtek athomak. 


'Atkavék nyiikatantak 'ayéov,” nya'étk, 
vinthfik a'éta. 
Viinthfik. 


Nyaakatantok, 

katsuunavok. 

“Aa, 

'akatanok 'aydéovtasaa, 

'avak, 

'avii 'alyuuméeny apéek 'etk, 

‘uuvak saa, 

'anyaa kaathtts aly'awétsontik 'athttsk 'a'avxa,” 
a'ét. 


“Ra, 

nyuukanaapk. 

Mawii matsuuvaamxats athtiu lya'émok. 
'Aviiny 'aluuméeny mattapéet. 


“Nyaayttu kwamshtaratsonyts aaiimt, 
'avuuyaa tama'éroak athtim, 
avathawata. 
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They went and got there. 

They stood there and looked. 

They were like that, but 

the height of the mountain — 

gee, 

(the eagles) went into a really high (place)! 


Over there, at the farthest (high point), 
they lived over there. 

(There was) a cave in the rock, 

and they were over there, 

there they were, they say. 


(The boys) came (home). 

They came back (home), they say. 

That mountain was just as she had said it was, 
it was overwhelming, 

and they stopped. 


“We'll come back and look,” they said, 
and they came (home), they say. 
They came (home). 


When they got there, 

they told her about it. 

“Yes, 

we got there and looked, but 

there it was, 

the mountain was terribly high, 
there it was, but 

some day we will go and try again,” 
they said. 


“Yes, 

I told you so. 

You wouldn’t be able to do it. 
The mountain is terribly high. 


“There are angry creatures all over the place, 
they fill up the entrance, and so, 
there they are. 
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“Vaathtu,” a'ét. 


Siithawk, 

siithaw. 

Kaawits awétkitya. 
'Atsqwaaq vanyaawétskitya. 
A'‘étas awét. 


'Atsuukyéts tsémaly'ématok. 
Tapuytok, 
aséot. 


Nyaathawk, 
amaam, 
siiwétskitya. 

Maam, 

nyiiwéts. 

“ 'Ayoovxa,” nyaa'ét, 
siiwéts. 


Nyaawétsk, 

nyaasi, 

'avii kwalymeenyi katan, 
suuv'dok ‘eta. 


“Maany, 

kwa'ktts,” 

nyaa'inymashkom, 

“'Antsén,” a'im, 

“Maanyts maxiiptk maydak maytuxa,” 
aet. 


“Aa-d, 
Matt-tsapéet. 
'Aytiusaa, 


2 


'athotxa,” a'et. 


“'Anyaats nyaav'awk 'av'awom, 
mayaak maytutxa.” 
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“This is how it is,” she said. 


There they were, 

there they were. 

They did something, they say. 
They went after deer, they say. 
They might have done it. 


They didn’t miss a shot. 
They killed them, 
and they ate them. 


There they were, 

and finally, 

they went after (the eagles), they say. 
Finally, 

they went after them. 

“We will see,” they said, 

and they went after them. 


They went after them, 

and way over there, 

they reached the high mountain, 
and they stood there, they say. 


“You, 

(you are) are the elder (brother),” 
he said it again, 

“Older brother,” he said, 

“You'll go first and see,” 

he said. 


“Okay. 

It will be difficult. 

I see (that), but 

I will do it,” (the older one) said. 


“T (will) stand (here), 
and you will go and see,” (the younger one said). 
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Nydam kwakttsonyts viiydak 'eta. 
'Aviiny aktlyk, 
'avii kwalyaméenya. 


Aktilyk vanyaaydanyk, 

viiyaanyk viiyaanyk viiyaanyk viiyaanyk viiydanyk, 
'améeeeetan atspamk awitya, 

nyaany. 


Avathaw kwa'ats, 
'ashpaany; 
'avii kyelakyél kwaaxwiir alythawk avathawkos. 


Aytukas, 

avathtu kwa’'ats: 

'aavéts athotk, 

kaawits athotk, 

a'avom; 

'avuuyaanyts apétt, 

nyiixitsk a'étem, 

kaathémok alyuuxavxats athtu lya'ém. 


“ 'Uy! 

Ka'wém 'ashuut6xots athtulya'émot kwa'ats'onkda?” 
aaly'étk, 

ayuuk siiv'aw ‘eta. 


Nyaayttu kamshtaratsonyts apétt, 
'ashpaany amak alyathaw. 


Siiv'awnyoak, 

viithiik 'eta. 

Takavék atsén. 
Tsuuvaamxa alyathom. 


Aytut. 

Siiv'aw nyiitkwiinok atsénok, 

viithiinyk viithfinyk viithiinyk viithfinyk, 
'amatt alytsén. 
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So the older one went, they say. 
He climbed the mountain, 
the high mountain. 


He went climbing up, 

he went and went and went and went and went, 
and he came out very high up, 

that one. 


There they were, just as she had said, 
the eagles; 
they might have been in a corner of a cave in the mountain. 


He looked, 

and it was just as she had said: 

there were snakes, 

and there were (other) creatures, 

and he sensed them; 

the entrance was blocked, 

(the creatures) were lined up there, 
and there was no way he could get in. 


“What now! 

There is no way I could ever get them, just as she said, right?” 
he thought, 

and he stood there looking, they say. 


The angry creatures were blocking (the entrance), 
and the eagles were behind them. 


He stood there, 

and (then) he came (home), they say. 
He came back down. 

He wasn’t able to do it. 


(His brother) watched him. 

He stood and turned around and came down, 
he came and came and came and came, 

he came down to the ground. 
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Avats shuuthaaw siiv'awat, 
kwa'ndgoenyts. 


Nyaavaak a'im, 

“Nyiikwévok awétk. 

Tsuuvaamxats athtu lya'ém kwa'atsk. 
'Aavé kaawits avathtuk,” a'ét. 
Nyamtsapéttk, 

matt-tsapéetan nyaakwa'atstom, 
'ayuut si'av'awat. 


“A'ét, 

'atkavék vi'thiik 'athosh,” 'iik ‘et, 
Uukanaav, 

kwandgoenya. 


“Re'é. 
'Athtunypatk 'a'avxa.” 


“Kaawits axwiivok athtulyak avathaws athots, 
'aavé viikwathaw avats,” a'ét. 

“'Anyaats ‘'ayaak, 

'awéxa,” a'fik ‘eta. 


“Aa, 

ammathoxa. 

'Ashtts, 

viimayaanyok ammathoxa,” a’ét. 


“Aa, 

‘'athtum, 

maytuxa,” nyaa'étk, 
vanyaayaanypatk ‘eta. 


Vanyaayaak, 
vanyaayaak, 
vanyaayaak, 
méeeenyi atspam awét. 
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This one stood there waiting for him, 
the younger (brother). 


He got there and said, 

“It’s no use. 

I couldn’t do it, just as she said. 

There were snakes and things,” he said. 

“They were blocking the way, 

and they really were too much, just as she said, 
and I stood there looking. 


“So, 

I have come back,” he said, they say. 
He told him about it, 

(he told) the younger (brother). 


“Okay. 
(Now) it is my turn to try. 


“They are probably not strong enough (to defeat me), 
those snakes that are there,” he said. 

“T (will) go, 

and I will do it,” he said, they say. 


“Yes, 

you will do it. 

Little brother, 

you will go and do it,” he said. 


“Yes, 

I (will) do it, 

you will see,” he said, 

and (now) it was his turn to go, they say. 


He went along, 

and he went along, 

and he went along, 

and he came out in a very high (place). 
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Nyaatspam, 

avathtuk 'et: 

'aayuu mashtarats nyamatspétt siithaw, 
siithawom, 

ayuuk siiv'awot. 


Aytuk siiv'awnyok, 

avathtium, 

vaawée 'et; 

'amatt ashly'ay ashtium, 

vaawiim: 

'aayuu kamshtarats 'amayk uuwiits. 


Nyaaytiu kamshtarats vaa'ée 'étk, 
lapalaapk, 
'amattaly athawkitya. 


A'ét, 
nyamayém, 
aaxkyéevatka. 


Nyaaxkyéevok, 

amaam, 

'ashpaany ashttuk ‘eta. 
Xuuvik. 

Kwaxmaalya, 
kwanyiilya nyaashtium. 
Viithfik, 

tsaatsénk. 


Atsénok viinthifiny, 
'amatti alytsén. 


Nyaatsénk amdaam, 

kwakttsoanyts siiv'4wom. 

Nyaakamiim, 

kwakttsonyts kwaxmaalyony awii 'etk, 
nyaamanytuvom'ashk vinthiitkitya. 
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When he came out, 

it was like that, they say: 

the angry creatures were blocking the way, 
there they were, 

and he stood there watching them. 


He stood there watching them, and then, 
he did that, 

he went like this, they say; 

he picked up sand, 

and he went like this: 

he poured it on top of the angry creatures. 


The angry creatures went like this, 
they flattened out, 
and they lay on the ground, they say. 


So, 
he went through, 
he went across. 


He went across, 

and finally, 

he got the eagles, they say. 
A pair of them. 

(He got) the white one, 

and he got the black one, 
He came, 

and he brought them down. 


He came down (with them), 
they came down to the ground. 


He came down, and finally, 

the older (brother) stood there. 

(The younger brother) brought them, 

and the older (brother) wanted to have the white one, 
and once again they came (home) fighting. 
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“Maanyts, 
ma'anogts athtm. 
Kwanyiilyony mawéxa,” a’ét. 


'Anogq, 

“Xamaaly avanyts 

taaxan lyaviits athotem, 
nyaany, 

'anyaats 'awétony.” 

'Aktts, 

“ 'Anyaats 'a'kitstak, 
kwaxmaaly avany ‘athaw,” a’ét. 


“Kavaar. 

'Anyaats 'aydak 'ashtotk awim, 
xamaaly 'awéxa,” a'étk, 
nyamaam, 

manytuv avuuthiik 'eta. 


Vinthiitk amdéam, 

kwatsnytuv awinyom; 

“Vathany 'athaw,” 'ét. 

“Vathany 'athaw,” a'étapatk, 
kwaxmaalyony manytiuvok vinthiik ‘eta. 


Vinthiim. 

'Aakdoyonyts 
kwasiiithiit. 

'Akor aytuk siithik ‘eta. 
Manytiuvk suuthiit. 


Aytuk siithikitya. 
“Aa-da, 

nyaaytuts. 

Manytuv vuuthiit. 
Kaathtu vuuthfikitya,” 
a'étk, 

ayuuk siithik. 
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“You, 
you are the younger (brother). 
You will have the black one,” he said. 


The younger one (said), 

“That white one 

seems to be the best one, 

that one, 

and I will have it.” 

The older one (said), 

“T am older, 

I am taking that white one,” he said. 


“No. 

I am the one who went and got them, and so, 
I will have the white one,” he said, 

and finally, 

they came (home) fighting about it, they say. 


They came (home), 

the fighting (brothers) did; 

“T am taking this one,” (one of them) said, 

“T am taking it,” (the other one) said in his turn, 

and they came (home) fighting over the white one, they say. 


They came (home). 

The old woman 

had power. 

She had already seen them, they say. 
They brought them (home) fighting. 


She lay there watching them, they say. 
“Well, 

it is something. 

They are bringing them (home) fighting. 
They are bringing them (home) somehow,” 
she said, 

and she lay there watching. 
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Siithikany, 

nyamaam, 

'amatt nyaavéevk athii, 
amaam, 

'aakooyts uuv'éw a’'érok ‘eta. 


Uuv'déw a’ér, 
maamk, 
uuv'dw. 
Tstu. 


Nyamaam, 
'ashpaanyts apooyk 'eta, 
xatsturom. 


'Ashpaa nyaapooyom, 
ashttium, 

uuxtily 'éta. 

Nyaaytu, 

nyaayuu uuxtly 'étsaa, 
nyaayuuts avathik, 
'aavée lyaviik, 
'anaqolok avathikxa. 


Nyaany nyavats, 
avam, 

nydaly aapaxota. 
Uuxtilyova alyaapaxt. 


“'Anyaap ‘ashpaanyts apdoya!” 
Alyaapaxk, 

nyaawiim, 

nyuutiish 'iipany tsaam ashttum, 


alyaapaxk awiik ‘eta. 


Nyaawiim, 
matsats'iim vinthfiketa. 


Matsats'fim vinthtfik. 
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She lay there, and then, 

finally, 

they came to the halfway point, 

and finally, 

the old woman used her powers to make it rain, they say. 


She used her powers to make it rain, 
and that’s all, 

it rained. 

It poured. 


That’s all, 
the eagles died, they say, 
from the cold. 


The eagles died, 

and they gathered them up, 

and they dug (a hole), they say. 
Well, 

they intended to dig something, but 
there were creatures there, 

they were like mice, 

they would have been very tiny. 


That was their house, 

there it was, 

and (the boys) put (the eagles) inside. 
They put them in the hole. 


“Our eagles are dead!” (they said). 

They put them in there, 

and then, 

they gathered up all their bows and arrows, 


and they put them in there too, they say. 


Then, 
they came (home) crying, they say. 


They came (home) crying. 
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Vinthiik katan. 
'Aakéoyonyts aytuk siithik, 
uuxtily avaly alyaapax aalyuupdoy. 


KKK 


Xuumaaronyts matsats'iim, 
vathi katanok; 
“Kamathtu mamiim?” a'ét. 


“Aa-d, 
'anytsxaatt 'ashtium, 
va'thiinyk. 


“Amaam, 

uuv'dowk, 

vatham 4am apdoyom, 
uuxtilyova aly'aapax. 
'‘Antamaak vi'nathiik, 

vathany 'iiwdany ‘alaayom, 
matsats'étk vi'nathiik 'athdésh,” 
a'iik 'eta. 


Nyamaam, 
'aakooyonyts 'avalya kuuv'6owony sharéqt. 


Nyaanyts awétk, 
avuuv'dow sharégom, 
akwévotk. 


Siithaw, 

amaam, 

amaam, 

'ashpaanyts siithawnyok, 
amaam tatuukwaatsk ‘eta. 


Uuxtly athaw. 


A'ét, 
nydanyom shaavaroentiyum. 
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They came (home) and got there. 
The old lady lay there watching them from the distance, 
as they put them into that hole and covered them. 


KKK 


The children were crying, 
and they got here; 
“Why are you crying?” she said. 


“Yes, 
we got our pets, 
and we were coming (home). 


“Finally, 

it started to rain, 

and because of that they died, 

and we put them in this hole. 

We left them behind and came (home), 
and we feel bad about this, 

and we came (home) crying,” 

they said, they say. 


Finally, 
the old woman, in her house, took control of the rain. 


She is the one who did it, 
she took control of the rain, 
and it stopped. 


There they were, 

and finally, 

finally, 

the eagles were over there, 

and finally they regained consciousness, they say. 


They were in the hole. 


So, 
(this song) is sung about that. 
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Madam, 
amaanoak, 
siithawk ‘eta. 


Avathawk, 
a'éta. 
Shaavaravats: 


“Tinydaxaats, 
aman wengee, 
man wengee, 
iiman wengee, 
iiman wengee, 
man wengeem.” 


Amanok, 
viithaw ‘eta. 


Nyaa'iim, 

shaavar amaka, 
shaavar amak athik, 
nyaanyts: 


“Inyaaxaats, 
aman wengee, 
pam kwiithaav, 
aman wengém.” 


Atspamok viithaw, 
awitsxa. 


“Pam kwiithaavts, 
aman wengee, 
man wingii, 
aman wingii, 
aman wingii, 
aman wingii, 
iiman wengéem,” 


4 
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Finally, 
they recovered, 
and there they were, they say. 


There they were, 
they say. 
This is the song: 


“Their pets, 
they got up, 
they got up, 
they got up, 
they got up, 
they got up.” 


They recovered, 
and here they were, they say. 


Then, 

the song after that, 

the song that takes place after that, 
this is it: 


“Their pets, 

they got up, 

they got there and there they were, 
they got up.” 


They came out and here they were, 
and they were going to do it. 


“They came out and there they were, 
they got up, 

they got up, 

they got up, 

they got up, 

they got up, 

they got up,” 


(the song) says. 
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Uutspamoak viithawk 'et. 
Mat'ar athaw. 


Nyaathawk, 

xuumdaara nyiipa nydany, 
ashttum, 

xalyuuqitsk avathawk 'eta. 
Naak. 


'lipanya, 
ashttuvash, 
iisdalyi. 


KKK 


Tipa tsuu'tilya, 
ashttium, 
iishaaly, 
atsaam, 
nyaany. 


Mariikaan nyumpées ‘ashént alythawk, 
maytmok, 

vaawiim, 

'iipany tsa'tly. 

Nyaalyaviik; 

avathawk a’éta. 


A’étk, 

siithawm, 
aashvaarok ‘eta. 
'lipanya, 

'iipa tsa'tlya. 


KKK KKK kK 


Nyaathtum 4m; 
nyaamam uutspam siithawotka. 
Athtum, 
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They went out and here they were, they say. 
They were outside. 


There they were, 

and as for the children’s arrows, 

(the eagles) gathered them up, 

and they clutched them (with their talons), they say. 
And they sat down. 


The arrows, 
they gathered them up, 
in their talons. 


KKK 


The arrows that (the boys) had carried, 
they gathered them up, 

in their talons, 

and they put them down, 

those (arrows). 


There’s a certain American coin, 
you’ve seen it, 

they go like this, 

they clutch arrows (in their talons). 
It was like that; 

there they were, they say. 


So, 
there they were, 
and they sing about it, they say. 


About the arrows. 
about the arrows that they carried. 


KKK KKK KKK 


It happened; 
finally they went out and there they were. 
And so, 
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nyamaam ashtot. 
“Pdoy aly'ém! 

Péoy aly'ém!” 

Maam amaank athawk, 
ashtot. 


Ashttum, 

sanyaathtuk amam. 

liwaanyts 'axdttem siithaawoatka. 
Athaw. 


Nyaavom, 

viithawk, 

amam, 

mashtxda nyavaly nydasik nayém; 
ayoov a'fim avathawitya. 

A’étk, 

siithawot. 


Wilawiil uutséts nydany a'avapat siithawtk 
aim, 

“ 'Ayéovak, 

katanom 'ayéovxa,” 

a'inypatk siithawk, 

mashtxaanyanyts. 


A'‘im, 

nyaasi, 

“Ka'thomok 'ayéovxa,” a'im, 
siithaawot. 


“Aa, 

mathtum, 

maytuxa. 

Paa 'ats'atslayts aathtuva. 
Pa'iipaa siimawétsk 
ma'avoxa. 

Maytuk siimawétsxa,” 
a'ét, 

'aakooyonya. 
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finally the boys got them. 

“They’re not dead! 

They’re not dead!” 

Finally (the eagles) recovered and there they were, 
and (the boys) gathered them up. 


They gathered them up, 

that (is what) happened. 
They were happy, over there. 
There they were. 


At this (point), 

here they were, 

and finally, 

they went over there to the girls’ house; 
they wanted to see them, they say. 

So, 

there they were. 


The girls were there wanting to hear the flute-playing, 
and they said, 

“We'll see them, 

they will get here and we will see them,” 

they were saying it in turn, 

those girls (were). 


So, 

over there, 

“We will see them somehow,” (the boys) said, 
and there they were. 


“Yes, 

you (will) do it, 

you will see them. 

They certainly are bad people. 

You will go to those people 

and experience it. 

You will go and see (for yourselves),” 
she said, 

the old woman (did). 
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“Mhm, ” 
siiwéts. 


Nyaa'im, 
siithawom, 
nyuutiishony, 
antamakalyem, 
'uutiish tsa'tilyat, 
nyaanymaam, 
siithawotkom. 
Nyaatsa'tily siiwéts. 


Viiwéts, 

'anyaak nathémok viiwétsk, 
aafimok xaly'aw akyét. 
Kaawits akyétk siiwéts. 


Siiwéts. 


Siiwéts siiwéts siiwéts siiwéts siiwéts, 
siiwétsaly nyaaxiipaan. 
Siiwéts. 


Tsakavar apooytk, 
kaawits uunyaq, 
siiwéts. 


Sanyaawétsk, 
alykatanok 'eta, 
'ava nyaasi. 
Viiwéts, 
nyakuuydamsi. 


Mashtxaa nyavasi katanom. 


Athtim, 

Paar'dak Paarxaan uu‘its, 

aafim kwanytur tii tfi tii tii tii tii 'ét, 
aim, 

'ava alyuuptuv, 
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“Mhm,” they said, 
and they went. 


Then, 

there they were, 

and as for their bows, 

they didn’t leave them behind, 

they carried the bows in their hands, 
and finally, 

there they were. 

They were carrying them along. 


They went along, 

they went along heading east, 

and they shot cottontails as they pleased. 
They went along shooting things. 


They went along. 


They went and went and went and went and went along, 
they went along and got closer. 
They went along. 


They were laughing fit to die, 
they were making fun of something, 
as they went along. 


They went along, 

and they got there, they say, 

(they got to) a house way over there. 
They went along 

to their destination. 


They got to the girls’ house, over there. 


So, 

the ones called Paar'aéak and Paarxdaan, 
their colors just shimmered like a rainbow, 
and so, 

they went into the house, 
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sanyaathaaw, 
'ava tsdamaly anytur; 
tii tii tii. 


“ Uy!” 

Mashxaaysts avaak aytuk, 
“Uy! 

Kaawits kanyaathémontik! 
'Avany tsdéamok anytiurok, 
tii tii tii tii tii 'ét!” 


Nyaa— kwara'akoats, 

“Aa-a, 

pa'iipaa nydanyts athiwtm,” 
a‘ét. 


“Paar'aak Paarxdan katanok athiwtm. 
Kaydovak 
pa'iipaanya.” 


Siithawom, 

k6r aly'ém, 
qwalayéwats a'im, 
uutspam awitsa. 


Uutspames amaam, 

a'im, 

mattxa'daw namak. 

Avaam, 

'avanyts anyoorok xalyaviit. 


Pa'iipaanyts uuydov avuunoot. 
Vinthiik a'ét, 
uutspak. 


Viithaw, 
nyaaqwalayaawk, 
vinthiit. 

Nakavék vindii. 
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and there they were, 
and the whole house was colorful; 
it shimmered like a rainbow. 


“What now!” 

(One) girl came and looked; 
“What now! 

Something is happening again! 
The whole house is colorful 

and shimmering like a rainbow!” 


The old man said, 

“Well, 

it must be those people,” 
he said. 


“Paar'dak and Paarxdan must have gotten there. 
Take a look 
at those people.” 


There they were, 

not far away, 

and (when) it was morning, 
they went (back) out. 


They went out, but, 

they say, 

they left their spirits behind. 

(The people) got there, 

and the house seemed to have horizontal stripes. 


The people were watching them. 
(The boys) wanted to come (home), 
(and so) they came out. 


There they were, 

and when it was morning, 
they came (home). 

They came back (home). 
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Vinthfik vinthfik vinthiik vinthiik vinthiik. 
'Amatt aalyuuvéev vinthiit, 

vinathiim, 

'anyaaxav awét. 


Siiwétsk, 
xaly'awony akydam, 
apaavok, 

asootsk, 

kaathémoak vinthiit. 


Maam, 
nyaaxavok viiyémt. 


Nyaanthiik, 
“Nyaavi 'uushmaxa,” nya'ét. 


Taraak, 

vuunook, 

vaawim, 

'uutsény péem, 
nyiithaw siithaw 'eta. 
Atskuundav siithawot. 


Siithawnyok, 

avik apaam, 

avik apaam 'étapatk, 
siithaawot. 
Nyamdaam, 
uushmatk. 
Tiinyaamtokitya. 


Nyuushmaam, 

siithawm, 

amaam, 

nyak6r apooy. 

Nyakor viithaawotom, 
awitya, 

xuumaaronyts nyaathtium. 
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They came and came and came and came and came. 
They came to the halfway point, 

and as they came, 

the sun was going down. 


They went along, 

they shot a cottontail, 

and they roasted it, 

and they ate it, 

and somehow they came along. 


Finally, 
the sun went down. 


As they came, 
“We'll sleep here,” they said. 


They lit a fire, 

and here they were, 

they did it like this, 

they moved the coals around, 
and there they were, they say. 
They were talking about things. 


There they were, and then, 

(one of them) lay down here, 

and (the other one) lay down here, they say, 
and there they were. 

Finally, 

they slept. 

It was dark, they say. 


They slept, 

there they were, 

and finally, 

they were already unconscious. 
They had been there before, 
they had been, 

when they were children. 
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Nyaayttuts — 
maamathiits avdak 'eta. 


Maamathiits avaak; 
uushmaam athaw, 
nyuuthaw ‘'amayvi anaktok, 
amétk vuun6ot. 


Amétk vuunoony, 
nyak6r a'im; 
amtly ashék 'éta, 
maamathiinyanyts. 
Xuumaarony. 


“Aaa Aaa,” nyaa'iim, 
“Paar'aak! 
Paarxaan! 

Paar'dak! 
Paarxaan!” 

a'tik ‘eta. 


A'jim, 

kwa'kttsats amanok, 
a'dvas athik, 

“Aay! 

Kamank, 

'ashttsa! 

Kaawits kaathtium! 
'‘Athawoatem, 
'atsayérats avaa! 
'Amay anak, 

'amtily nyiishétk vuundota!” 
a'fik 'eta. 


“Kaawits kaathom a'étk, 
'athawom,” a'ét. 
“'Amtly ashétk vuundot! 
Kamank ka'av!” 

Uuiits. 
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A creature — 
an owl got there, they say. 


An owl got there; 

they were sleeping, 

and it sat above (the place) where they were, 
and it went on crying. 


It went on crying, 

for a long time; 

it called their names, they say, 
that owl (did). 

The children’s (names). 


“Aaah, aaah,” it said, 
“Paar'aak! 

Paarxaan! 

Paar'dak! 
Paarxaan!” 

it said, they say. 


Then, 

the older one got up, 

and although he heard him, (the younger brother) lay there. 
“Hey! 

Get up, 

younger brother! 

Something is happening! 
While we were here, 

a bird got here! 

It’s sitting up high, 

and it’s calling us by name!” 
he said, they say. 


“Something is going to happen, 
(while) we are (here),” he said. 
“It’s calling our names! 

Get up and listen!” 

(That’s) what he said. 


428 
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'Amay alyavats, 

nyaany amétk vuunoot. 
Paar'dak! 

Paarxaan! 

Aaaa! 

Aaaa! 

Paar'dak! 

Paarxaan! 


“Rey, ” alétk, 

amank 'eta. 

Kwa'ndgeny nyaamank, 

a'ava. 

“Nyama'its a'étom 

pa'iipaa ta'axan 'atskaamk damsh. 
A'‘iim nyaa'iiva,” a'fik a'eta. 


“Pa'iipaa ta'axan 'atskaamok 4am, 
nyam'its. 

Nyaaytuts nyuuvaak, 

'‘iipays a'étam ma'avot.” 

Nyaaly ava'étk avatk, 
kanyaa'iim, 

“Xxx! xxx! xxx!” a'fik 'eta. 
Alyashmaak ‘eta. 


Kwa'kttsony iiwaanyts 'alaayom, 
ashmaa lya'ém, 

nyaanymaam, 

a'avtas, 

viithik 'eta. 


Viithiknyok, 
viithikoam 4am, 
'anyaayk viithiim 4am, 
amdaan. 


Amaan. 

Nyaaytuts ava'étk vuuné6om; 
“Ava'étk 'im ‘itsk 'étim,” 

‘tik ‘eta. 
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It sat up high, 

and it was crying those (names). 
“Paar'aak! 

Paarxaan! 

Aaah! 

Aaah! 

Paar'dak! 

Paarxaan!” 


“Hey!” he said, 

and he got up, they say. 

The younger one got up, 

and he listened. 

“(That’s what) they say 

(when) an important person passes by. 
They say that,” he said, they say. 


“An important person passes by, 

and they say that. 

When a creature gets there, 

you hear them say that it is alive.” 

That’s what he was saying, 

he said something, 

and he made (the snoring sound) “Xxx! xxx! xxx!” they say. 
He had gone back to sleep, they say. 


The older one felt bad, 

he didn’t sleep, 

and that’s all, 

he might have been listening, 
(as) he lay here, they say. 


He lay here, 

and he lay here, and finally, 
morning was coming, and finally, 
they got up. 


They got up. 

The creature was (still) saying that; 
“They’re always saying that,” 

he said, they say. 
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Nyaavi, 

nydavik viinayém viiwéts — 
'atsémta. 

Nydaavik viinayém siiwétsxa nyaa'im, 
nyaavik viiwéts nyama'finy. 


Tiimaa xuutsé a'im uuv'dom, 
axérk 'eta. 

Tiimaa xuutsé uuv'6om; 
axérak. 

'Uunyévats viithikom, 

vathik tashattk; 

axérokts, 

aatkyéerok 'ét. 


Vanyaawétsk a’'its, 
nyaava ‘iiwaa nyiipéttk, 
viiyaa. 

Kandaav. 


Nyaawiim, 
vatha axérak av'awoak, 
nydasi nyaawétsk. 


“Makyi 'anydats kaawits nya'thom, 
pa'iipaa kwanyméts vathiik, 
tiimaa xuutsé 'uuxfirony ayium. 
Matxayam aamk, 
vatha lyaviik, 
waayp waayp waayp. 

‘'Aay! 
pa'iipaats uuv'dosh!’ 
vatha a'im vaa'iim, 
ayuuxa. 

Pa'iipaats — 

'anyaats va'athtu aly'ém kwa’'atsk nyiith6motem, 
vathats vuuv'6om, 
ay uuv'dom,” a'fik ‘eta. 
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At this (point), 

at this (point) they left and went this way — 
no, I made a mistake. 

At this (point) they were about to leave, 

at this (point) they were about to go this way. 


(Things) called tiimda xuutsé were standing there, 
they had tied them up, they say. 

Tiimaa xuutsé were standing there; 

they had tied them up. 

The road was here, 

and they stood them up here; 

they had tied them up, 

(while) they were lying on their backs, they say. 


They were going to go this way, 
I forget this (part), 

(but) they went. 

They tell about it. 


Then, 
(the boys) stood there tying them up, 
and (then) they went over there. 


“Wherever we may be, 

someone else (will) come along, 

and he (will) see the tiimaa xuutsé we have tied up. 
When the wind passes by, 

(the tiimda xuutsé will) go like this, 

sway, Sway, sway. 

‘Hey! 

There are people standing here!’ 

this is what he (will) say, 

(when) he sees them. 

A person — 

if nothing happens to us, just as they said, 

these (things) will stand here, 

they will stand here watching,” he said, they say. 
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A'jim, 

awiim, 

tatshdattom suuv'dom, 
siiwétskitya. 

Siiwéts. 


KKK KKK kik 


Nyaa’étk, 
avnathiik ‘eta. 


Viithiim. 
Takshé 'Aqwaas uu'its nydanyts, 
nyaxuutsamaarom a'ftya. 


Nyaxuutsamaar awétkom, 

nyaa nyakoora nyiitapdoy a'étk, 
'amatt axwély, 

tsamiim, 

viiwaak, 

'atsawiim, 

'amatt axwélyk viiwaak viiwaak a’'ét. 
Uuxakyiim, 

viithik ‘eta. 


Viinthiikom, 

siiwétsk, 

sanyaawéts sanyaawéts sanyaawéts sanyaawéts sanyaawéts, 
awim, 

'anyaa nyamaytush, 

sanyaawéts. 


'Amatt uuxwélyts avathikom, 
katanom — 
arik a'iik 'eta. 


Arik, 

nyamaam, 
uulyanaalyk ‘eta. 
Aalyaq, 
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So, 

they did it, 

they set (the tiimaa xuutsé) upright and there they were, 
and (the boys) went along, they say. 

They went along. 


KKK KKK kK 


Then, 
they came along, they say. 


They came along. 
That one they call Yellow Gopher, 
they were his children, they say. 


They were his children, and so, 

for a long time he had wanted to kill them; 

he dug a hole in the ground, 

and he put (something) down, 

he went on, 

he was doing things, 

he went on and on digging in the ground, they say. 
He laid a long object across (the hole), 

and there it was, they say. 


The boys came along, 

they went along, 

they went and went and went and went along, 
and so, 

it got to be afternoon, 

as they went along. 


The hole he had dug was there, 
and they got there — 
and it caved in, they say. 


It caved in, 

and that’s all, 

it made them fall in, they say. 
They fell down, 
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alynaalya'ém. 

Alysiithaw. 

Alysiithaw, 

tsuupamxats athoétk siithawotk — 
uupdoyalom siithawasaa, 
avathotk: 

apooyats athétem. 


Xantas'flyts avaak 'eta. 
Avaak awim. 
Kaly'aaxwaay ta'tlyv, 
tskwshampat atav awim, 
atav awét. 

tatpdoyk 'eta. 

Nyaasi. 


Nyaattpooy, 

Xantas'ilyonyts, 

avany nyiixwéttenyts 4amk athotem, 
vathany vaawé alytathtun, 

avany vaawé alytathtun, 

a'éta. 

Xantas'fly vathi athaw; 

'axwéttom, 

maytuxa. 


Xantas'ily vatayk uuvaaxaya. 
'Anyaak vath{ uuvaak uuvaakitya. 
Nyaany maytim alyaskyiit. 
'Atskaanava vathats: 

vathi avats 'axwétt, 
nyiixwéttonyts. 


Nyaathtum, 
kanaavat. 


Xatalwéts aytuk, 
aa'ar alyaavaly a'étk, 
viiyaak; 

Kwanaw alyayémat. 
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they fell into it. 

There they were, in there. 

There they were, in there, 

they were able to get out, over there — 
it hadn’t killed them, but 

it happened: 

they died (anyway). 


Gila Monster came along, they say. 
He came along. 

He was carrying his war club, 

he hit them right on the head, 

he hit them, 

and he killed them, they say. 

Over there. 


When he killed them, 

Gila Monster, 

their blood flowed, 

and he dipped this (part) into it like this, 
and he dipped that (part) into it like this, 
they say. 

(The marks) are right here on Gila Monster; 
they are red, 

you will see it. 


That big Gila Monster is still around. 
He is around here in the east, they say. 
You can still see him. 

This is the story: 

he is red right here, 

and it is (the boys’) blood. 


So, 
they tell about it. 


Coyote saw it, 

and he dangled his tail in it, 
and he went along; 

he went to Kwanaw’s (place). 
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“Moo, 

nyaats 'taptyk, 
amaamash.” 

'Aaytu, 

Paar'dak Paarxaan a'ét. 


“Nyaaxway vathats tapttyas,” a'étk 'eta. 


Pa'iipaanyts xaltakéoyk, 
“Aa-aa,” a’ét. 
Aatsxwaaar a'ét, 
uupdoynya. 

Paliipaa nyiixtuu a’ét. 
Xaltak6doy. 


Nyam mashxay kwa'négoenyts 
'akér aytuk siithikas ‘et, 
uupodoya. 

Aytuk siithikt. 


Nyiinyaatpéoyk awim, 

Aashalydam Kwanaw nyavaly nydasi awémkom, 
xuumaarony alytilyk ‘eta. 

Apaava awéta. 


Paar'aak Paarxaan apaava. 


Pa'iipaa tsaamoaly apak 
uumaavum. 
Apaava. 


Xuumdaayvony amdam, 
nyatsashaak 'ashéntok 4amp. 
Yaaxuupoots athot. 
Tsakwsha av'étsk, 

iishaaly 'ét. 


Awim, 
pa'iipaanyts xaltakéoyatk a'im, 
nyuunook, 
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“Okay, 

I’ve killed them, 

that’s all,” (Yellow Gopher said). 
Well, 

he meant Paar'adak and Paarxdaan. 


“Perhaps my war club killed them,” he said, they say. 


The people rejoiced, 

“Yes,” they said. 

They laughed, 

about the death (of the boys). 
People were all talking at once. 
They were rejoicing. 


The younger girl 

might have seen it already, 
the death (of the boys). 

She lay there watching them. 


He killed them, and so, 

he went over there to Aashalyaam Kwanaw’s house, 
and he cooked the children, they say. 

He roasted them. 


He roasted Paar’aAak and Paarxaan. 


All the people came 
to eat. 
He roasted them. 


He ate his sons, 

and there was one bone left over. 
It was a rib. 

Their heads were there, 

and their hands, they say. 


So, 
the people rejoiced, and so, 
there they were, 
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ara'doyk, 
aaiim, 
aatsxwaar a'étk vuunoot. 


Tsakwsha kwara'éra 
nyaaytiu as'an 'ét. 

As'an, 

nyamkatsuu'ér avaawét. 


Suund6ot. 

lishdalyany, 
'atsnyamuumaav awét, 
iishaalyony. 
Nyaawitsk, 

kutsaar athtuk awits: 
nyamuumaav awét. 


Yaaxuup6o vatha, 
kaawitsom kaawémk, 
aatsuutashk 'ét. 


Awim, 

'atsaatsxwaar, 
kamaxanats uuyoov. 
“Oo, 

mattkwiishdaytan,” a'ét. 


Pa'iipaanyts uwuydovat. 
“'Uux,” aaly'étk awits. 


Athtim, 

mashxay, 

kwa'ndgoanyts, 

kéra, 

sa'awv suuvaakitya. 

Nyaasi maxayoly kwandqaly avaamk. 


Nyaaxavik uushmaam nyiimanok, 
attiyv siivanyk, 

'akor, 

xuumarots xamii siivat. 
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they played games, 
they did as they pleased, 
and they were laughing. 


Those round heads 

were something to kick around, they say. 
They kicked them around, 

they played kickball with them like this. 


There they were. 

As for the hands, 

they used them to eat with, 

the hands. 

When they used them, 

they used them as if they were spoons: 
they ate with them. 


These ribs, 
they did something with them, 
they played shinny, they say. 


So, 

they were laughing about it, 

and (the people) who enjoyed it were watching. 
“Oh, 

it’s really wonderful,” they said. 


The people were watching. 
“It serves them right,” they thought. 


So, 

the young woman, 

the younger one, 

already, 

she had had her baby, they say. 

It had arrived (courtesy of) the younger boy over there. 


It started when they slept together, 

she became pregnant and there she was, 
and after a while, 

a child was born and there he was. 
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Nyaavak, 

amaam, 

nyak6é aptly — 

nyak6roaly aytiuk siivat. 
Xuumaronyts xamii a'fi nyaavak. 


Nyam nyakony lyavii, 
nyakwas'uuthiinyts tsaanyiitentim, 
siivat. 


Nyakor nyaytuk, 
nyashuupawk siivat. 


Xuumaronyts viiydak a’éta. 
Kwasiithfiyapat, 
atspéevas athot. 


Viiyaak avaam. 

Nyak6 iishaalyda, 
tsakwshanya nyaawétk, 
katsuu'6r athim vuundéom, 
ayuuk siiv'aw a'étom, 
maxanok. 


Aatsxwaar a'étam, 
ayuu alyav'awk, 
ayuuk siiv'awtk. 
liwaaly amét siiv'awot. 


Takavék, 
viithiik avaat. 


Xuuméar avats suuvaam, 
'anyaa kaathtitsom, 
kwara'ak, 

Aashalydam Kwanawots, 
“Xuumar avany, 
mathaw, 

malytlytsxa, 

'anyaa kaathtitsam,” 
a'tik ‘eta, 

xuumarok tsapéevany. 
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There he was, 

and that’s all, 

his father was dead — 

and he already had seen it happen. 
The child was born and there he was. 


He was like his father, 
he had too much power, 
there he was. 


He had already seen it, 
he knew about it. 


The child went along, they say. 
He had power too, 
even though he was small. 


He went along and got there. 

(They were using) his father’s hands, 

and they were using his head, 

they were playing kickball (with it), 

and he stood there watching them, they say, 
and they enjoyed it. 


They laughed, 

and he stood in (the group of people) watching, 
he stood over there watching. 

He stood over there, crying in his heart. 


He went back, 
he came (home) and got there. 


This child was there, 

and one day, 

an old man, 

Aashalydam Kwanaw (said), 
“This child, 

you will take him, 

and boil him, 

some day,” 

he said, they say, 

(referring to) the little child. 
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“Mawitsxa,” 
a'iik 'eta. 


“Xottk,” a'im; 

pa'iipaanyts matt-tsanyots siithawot. 
Saawitsxa. 

'Anyaa kaathtitsam awits. 


'Anyaa tsakandam, 

saawiim. 

Ara'doyatk awim, 

'anyaa atspak viithii, 

nydanyom saawétsk, 

pa'iipaa uupdoy nydany awétk — 
nyatsashaak athtts, 

atspaats athotem, 

artuu'doyvi awét. 

Mattamaarok vuund6ot. 


“Moo, 

mamaarok,” a'ét. 
“Moo, 

mamaaroatsk,” awét, 
“Moo, 

mamaarok,” a'ét. 
Vanyaawét, 
aatsxwér, 
“Aaaa!” 


Pa'iipaanyts, 

“Uupodoyony 'tux,” aaly'étk, 
vaawétk; 

vuun6ook athot. 


Nyam xuumaaronyts avaak; 
maxanok nyuuvaatk, 

ayuut. 

Nyako tsakwshanyaa, 
iimény a'étk, 

ayuut. 
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“You will do it,” 
he said, they say. 


“All right,” they said; 
the people agreed. 
They would do that. 
And one day they did it. 


They decided on a day, 

and they did that. 

They played games, 

and the sun came up, 

and at that (point) they went along, 
and they used those dead people — 
it was their bones, 

they had come out, and so, 

they used them in games. 

They were having a competition. 


“Okay, 

you’ve won,” he said. 
“Okay, 

you’ve won,” and so, 
“Okay, 

you’ve won,” he said. 
They did this, 

and they laughed: 
“Aaah!” 


The people (thought), 

“Dying serves them right,” they thought, 
and they did this; 

here they were. 


The child got there; 
they were enjoying it, 
and he saw them. 

His father’s head, 

and his legs, they say, 
he saw (these things). 
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“M6o! 

Moo! 

Nyam ma'avatstexa!” aaly'étk, 
iiwaaly a'étk suuvaat. 


Sanyuuvaam, 

maam, 
“Moo, 

nyamaam, 

xuumar avany nyamdaamtem, 
'andgem, 

malytilytoxa,” a’ét. 

Suunoot. 


Pa'iipaats avaam kanats: 
“Moo, 

madam. 

Katardak! 

Xa katapinyk!” a'fik ‘eta. 


“xoéttk,” 

a'éta. 

Taraak awim, 

tashkyén tsavawats awim, 
'axa tapiny. 

Nyamtardaatan vuunook, 
kur xuumar alytapk — 
alytlyt. 


Nyam xuuméaronyts kwas'iithiitiyum. 
Nyamaaminy a'étam dam, 

'axany xantapaatsk avak athtuk 'eta. 
Makyik aldl aly'em. 


Xuumar avak, 

nyamaaminy a'étkom dam, 

nyakoény kwas'uuthii lyaviitapatk a'im, 
nyamaaminy uu'itsok, 

amaam. 
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“Okay! 

Okay! 

You will feel (the consequences)!” he thought, 
he was saying it in his heart. 


There he was, 

and finally, 

“Okay, 

that’s all, 

it’s all over for that child, 

he is small, 

and you will boil him,” they said. 
There they were. 


Someone got there and gave orders: 
“Now, 

that’s all. 

Light a fire! 

Heat (some) water!” he said, they say. 


“All right,” 

they said. 

They started a fire, and so, 

they put a pot down, and so, 

they heated water. 

They really made (the fire) burn, 

and in a little while they threw the child in — 
they were going to boil him. 


The child had power. 

He was going to pass through it, 

and he turned the water icy cold, they say. 
It never did boil. 


The child sat there, 

he had passed through it, 

he was like his father in (having great) power, 
and he passed through it, 

that’s all. 
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Xany taxtstur, 
paq a’ét. 
Avats araak, 
kyérrrr awéts. 


Ayaak, 

vaawiim, 

kaathtunyok a'im, 
'apily a'im, 

kwaxatstiur viivaxayata. 


A'‘ét, 
'a'fi nyaam avi atsét. 
Taraat. 


Nyaatardam, 
xuumaroenyts siivanyk, 
“Nyamaam, 

'awiim 'a'avoxa,” a'ét. 
Siivat. 

Xuumarots amdam. 


Kwasiiithii tsapéet vanyaavak. 


“ 'Ayaak avi 'ashathémp, 

pa'iipaa tsuumpap avkwathawva nydanyom, 
'atskuundavxa,” nyaa'ét. 

Siivanyk, 

siiydak 'eta. 

Vathik shathomp siiydaat. 

Takavék shathémp siiyaat. 


Pa'iipaats viivam, 
avaamoak, 

awéta. 

Matxa Valyvaly 'éta. 


Matxa Valyvaly 'ét, 
siivam, 
nakwiik: 
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He made the water cold, 

it was freezing cold. 

That (fire) was blazing, 

they made it burst into flames. 


He went along, 

he went like this, 

he did it somehow, 

it was supposed to get hot, 

but the coldness was still there. 


So, 
they put more in more wood. 
And they lit it. 


When they lit it, 

the child sat there, 

“Finally, 

I will try to do it,” he said. 

He sat there. 

The child (should have been) done for. 


(But) he had great power. 


“T (will) go along and head that way, 

right through the four people who are there, 
and I will tell him about it,” he said. 

He sat there, and then, 

he went along, they say. 

He headed this way and went along. 

(Then) he went back and headed that way. 


A person was there, 

and (the child) got there, 

he did. 

(The person) was called Shifting Wind. 


He was called Shifting Wind, 
and there he was, 
and (the boy) called him his mother’s brother: 
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“'Anakwii,” a’ét. 
“‘Atskuundaav a'im 'athésh.” 
“M60.” 


“'Anyaap vanyawitsk vuundotas, 
amdaam. 

Pa'iipaa tsdamaly, 

nyamaam tsdam tan uunoot, 
muutara'ty maaviir 'a'fm, 
'athosh,” 

a'iik ‘eta. 


“Piipaa tsaam matapdoya!” a’'eta. 


A'étom, 
iishaaly athawk athésh a'étom, 
Matxa Valyvalyts “ 'Axottk,” a'iik ‘eta. 


“Nyaama'im, 

'anyaats, 

Matxa Valyvaly, 

'anyaats xiipuk 'avaam, 
valyavalyavalyavalyavalyavalyavalyavalyavalyavaly ‘a'ét, 
pa'iipaanyts xaltakéoyxa,” 

a'iik 'eta. 


“Nyaaxaltakéoyom, 

Matxa Kaamalyii a'itsom, 
manakwiits athtuk, 

vathik athik,” a'iik ‘eta. 

“'Anyaaly kayémok kayttuk antut. 
Matxa Kaamalyii a'ét.” 


“Aa, 

x0ttk,” 'ét, 

nyaayaak avaamk, 

nyaatayuuts. 

“'Anakwii,” a'ét. 

“Nyaaytu, 

miishaaly 'athaw vii'thiik 'athésh. 
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“Uncle,” he said. 
“I want to talk to you.” 
“Okay. ” 


“This is what they did to me, but 

it’s over with. 

All the people, 

finally all of them are (here), 

and I want you get them taken care of, 
I do,” 

he said, they say. 


“Kill everybody!” he said. 


Then, 
he shook his hand, they say, 
and Shifting Wind said, “All right,” they say. 


“AS you Say, 

I (am the one), 

Shifting Wind, 

I will get there first, 

and I’ll go gust-gust-gust-gust-gust-gust-gust-gust-gust-gust, 
and the people will rejoice,” 

he said, they say. 


“While they are rejoicing, 

(the one) they call Storm Wind, 

he is your mother’s brother, 

and he is right here,” he said, they say. 
“Go east and see him next. 

He is called Storm Wind.” 


“Yes, 

all right,” said (the boy), 

and he went and got there, 

and he called him his relative. 
“Uncle,” he said. 

“Well, 

“T have come to shake your hand. 
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Pa'iipaats vaathétk vuunéom, 
'awiim, 

tsdamoly 'ashaafim 'a'im 'athésh,” 
a'iik 'eta. 

Xuuméaronyts a'im. 


“X6tt, ” 
Matxa Kaamalyiits. 
“xoéttk.” 


“Matxa Valyvalyts xiipik avaam, 
'anyaats kiur avaam, 

'andgem 'aspiiiir a'étxa,” 

a'fik 'eta. 

Matxanya. 


Matxa Kaamalyfinyts. 


Spiir a'im, 

nyaamatxay '{m, 

Aashalyaam Kwanawots xalakty, 
'ava 'amay aktlyk, 

“'Anyaats shamaats 'axottk, 
nyaaytu, 
'atsaqwérok uuvaam, 
a'étk awim. 


” 


Vaa'fim, 

mataxayk, 
valyavalyavaly a'im, 
vaa'iim; 

“Ma'avum,” 

a'fik ‘eta. 

A'jim, 

“Ma'avxa,” a'fik ‘eta. 
Xalakty. 


“Nyaa'fim, 
Matxa Kwaspéronyts viithik, 
nyamkwaxamok ‘im. 
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People are doing this, 

and so, 

I want to wipe them all out,” 
he said, they say. 

The child said it. 


“All right,” 
Storm Wind (said). 
“All right.” 


“Shifting Wind will get there first, 
and I will get there later, 

and blow a little harder,” 

he said, they say. 

The wind (did). 


Storm Wind (did). 


He (blew) a little harder, 

and when he blew, 

Aashalydam Kwanaw rejoiced, 

he climbed up on top of his house (and said), 
“T am lucky, 

well, 

I can make speeches from here,” 

he said. 


He said this, 

and the wind blew, 

it went gust-gust-gust, 

like this; 

“You might hear it,” 

he said, they say. 

And so, 

“You will hear,” he said, they say. 
And he rejoiced. 


“Then, 
Strongest Wind is here, 
he is the third one,” he said; 
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Matxa Kwaspértanenyts avathik. 
Nydanya maydaxa.” 
Nyaatskuundav anot. 


“Moo,” 

a'étk, 

nyaayaa, 

Matxa Kwaspértan nyaavaam. 
Nakwii. 


Nyaatskuunaav. 

“'Anyaats av'a'étk 'athésh. 

Pa'iipaa ts4am vaathotk athim, 
'anyaats tsaam ‘ashaafim 'a'im 'athosh,” 
a'étom; 

“‘Axottk,” a'éta. 


“ 'Anyaats, 

Matxa Kwaspéronyts nya'vaam, 
nyaayuu tsaam 'amattem ‘atsttitsxa,’ 
a'fik ‘eta. 

Aaiimat. 

“ 'Amatxayk 'aspérat, 

'aayuu ‘akatsalyésh,” 

aaiim. 


Pp) 


(74 'Awéxa, ” 
a'fik 'eta. 


“Nyaawiim, 

manakwiits avathikontik, 

avik athik, 

'Aw Ardats,” a'fik 'eta. 
“Nyaanymaam, 

avaam, 

nydany tsdam tanoly aaviirim,” 
a'fik ‘eta. 


Avayaak, 

'Aw Ardaly avaamtan. 
Tayttutsom. 

“'AxOtt.” 
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“Strongest Wind is there. 
You will go to him (next).” 
He told him about it next. 


“Okay,” 

he said, 

and he went along, 

and he got to Strongest Wind. 
His mother’s brother. 


He told him about it. 

“I have something in mind. 

All these people did this, and so 
I want to wipe them all out,” 

he said; 

“All right,” said (Strongest Wind). 


I, 
Strongest Wind, will get there, 

and I will knock everything to the ground,” 
he said, they say. 

And he did as he pleased. 

“T will blow hard, 

I will break things,” (he said), 

and he did as he pleased. 


“I will do it,” 
he said, they say. 


“Then, 

there is another of your mother’s brothers, 
he is there, 

he is Blazing Fire,” he said, they say. 
“Finally, 

he will get there, 

and he is going to finish everything,” 

he said, they say. 


He went along, 

and he got to Blazing Fire. 
He called him his relative. 
“All right,” (said Blazing Fire). 
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“Nyda Matxa Kwaspérany nyaavaam, 
nyaaytiu tsaam katsalyéshk aaviir ‘im. 
'Anyaats nyaamak 'ayém, 

tséam tan shhhhhk 'awiim, 

nyaanyép a’its, 

‘iipaany,” 

a'fik 'eta. 


“'Awéxa,” a'fik 'eta. 


“X6tt-ta,” nya'étk, 

“ 'Avaak, 

— ssssssss! — 
'atkavék.” 
Nyaavaanyom, 
kwara'akts nyava 'amay alyav'aw, 
nyaatsaqwéroak athot. 
“Shamaats 'a'axottk,” 
a'étk, 

nyaayuu 'éteny vaa'étk. 
“Mataxayk, 

kany'évaly 'a'étam, 
ma'avatstoxa. 


“Pa'iipaa ta'axan, 
nyaaytiu tsuuqwéranyts vaa'iim nyaa'fiva,” a'ét. 
'Ava 'amay alyav'awk av'awk ‘eta. 


Xuumar nyuuvaak uuvaat. 
Nyaayttu x4 tuupinyom aaminytok, 
xanyts xatstur paq 'étk awét, 

aldl alya'ém. 


Nyam pa'iipaats nyuuvaak, 
nyamkwalytly alyapask, 
a'avaly — 

'axats xatsturok nyiikwév. 
Xatstur viivaxay. 
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“When Strongest Wind gets here, 
he is going to break everything. 

I (will) go after him, 

I (will) go whoosh over everything, 
and they (will) be all gone, 

those men,” 

he said, they say. 


“T will do it,” he said, they say. 


“All right,” he said, 
“I will get there, 
— whoosh! — 

and I will come back.” 
When he got there, 

the old man was up on the roof, 
making a speech. 

“T am lucky,” 

he said, 

he said things like this. 
“The wind is blowing, 

so whatever I say to you, 
you will hear it. 


“(I am) a respected leader, 
and what I have to say is this,” he said. 
He was standing up on top of the house, they say. 


The child was there. 

He passed through the heated water, 

and he did (something to make) the water get freezing cold, 
(so) it didn’t boil. 


A person was there, 

and he touched what was supposed to be boiling (water), 
he wanted to feel it — 

and the water was impossibly cold. 

It was still cold. 
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Vuundoxayom, 

Matxa Valyvalyts avaatk, 
awitya. 

Avaak 'eta. 


Avaak, 
valyvalyvalyvalyvalyvalyvalyvaly. 


Nyuunoony, 

nyaaminyom, 

Matxa Kaamalyiits avaantik. 
Nyaavaantik, 

'andgem spiir 'ét, 

'amatt ll6p 'ét. 


Nyaaminy amaam, 

Matxa Kwaspértan nyaavaamtok, 
amaam, 

saawiik 'eta. 


KKK 


Uutsalyésh. 


'Aaytu taskyén xda tuupiny athawot — 
welawél a'és, 
ta'dam. 


Nyaawét, 

amaam, 

Matxa Kwaspértan nydany nyaavaam, 
nyaaytiu tsdamoly nyaata'aalaayt. 


Nyamaam, 

'Aw Ardats nyam nyaathiik, 
amdaam. 

Amaam, 

amakoly, 

'Aw Ardanya. 


Nyaathiik, 
amaam, 
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There he was, and suddenly 
Shifting Wind got there, 

he did. 

He got there, they say. 


He got there, 
(going) gust-gust-gust-gust-gust-gust-gust-gust. 


There he was, 

and he passed through, 

and Storm Wind got there in turn. 
When he got there, 

he (blew) a little harder, 

and there was a sandstorm. 


When he had passed through, 
Strongest Wind got there, 
and that’s all, 

he did that, they say. 


KKK 


He broke things. 


He picked up the pot of heated water — 
it rolled, but 
he turned it upside down. 


Then, 

finally, 

Strongest Wind got there, 
and he destroyed everything. 


Finally, 

Blazing Fire came along, 
that’s all. 

Finally, 

after (Strongest Wind), 
(came) Blazing Fire. 


He came along, 
and that’s all, 
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‘Aw Ardatan shhhhhh ‘im a'ém, 
pa'iipaa kwuupooyony. 


Pa'iipaats tsaamaly aaminyk 'ém, 
“Waaaa!” awét, 
nyamaam. 


Kwara'akots amam. 
Apom, 
apuy. 


Avats tsaam, 
apom. 


Nyaaptiyom, 
nasiits 'ashént siivak 'eta. 
Nasiiya. 


“Nasiits,” a'im, 

nyaany. 

Nasii athaw. 

Vaawé 'étk. 

‘Ava vathi tsavawkom, 

nyaayuu kwaskyii 'amatt 'amay ta'am awét. 


'Amay nyaat'am. 

'Amayony tathits uuv'dowk, 
xatsturok paq a'im, 

'amayony asily, 

puuuum, 

nasiits maxak avak viivak 'eta. 


Apty aly'ém. 


Nyaavam dam, 
'Aw Kwaraany nyaaminyom. 


Nyamaam. 
Vathany uutaq athawk 'ét. 
Aptyalyem. 
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Blazing Fire went whoosh, 
and (he was) the one who killed people. 


He passed by all the people, 
and they went “Aaaah!” 
and that was all. 


The old man was done for. 
He burned, 
and he died. 


All these (people), 
they burned. 


When they died, 
his mother’s older sister was the only one left, they say. 
His mother’s older sister. 


“Aunt,” he said, 

to that (young woman). 

He picked up his mother’s older sister. 

He went like this. 

He made a house here, 

he put a dish or something upside down on the ground. 


He turned it upside down on top of her. 

Hail fell from the sky, 

it was freezing cold, 

it dropped from the sky, 

straight down, 

and his mother’s older sister sat under the dish, they say. 


She didn’t die. 


She sat there, 
and Blazing Fire passed through. 


That was all. 
He opened this (covering) and rescued her, they say. 
She wasn’t dead. 
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Xatsturom, 
'amayony tathits 'amayk uuv'6owatem, 
apty aly'ém viivat. 


Viivam, 

nyaathawkom dam. 
Nyaashman. 

“Moo, 

'anyaats, 

pa'iipaa tsdam 'ar'ém! 

'Anasii, 

maanyts mashénttan, 
wanyakavaar 'avash,” a'iik 'eta. 


Xuumaaronyts. 
“Maany mashént waanyakavaarok nyaathaw. 


“ 'Awétsxa 'athik. 
Kavéek 'anathom 'awétsxa. 
Nyaaytiu nyuukuundavoxa,” a'fik 'eta. 


Nyaathawk vinthiik ‘eta. 


Nyaathawk vinthiim, 
xatspaats uuvak ‘eta. 
Xatspaats uuvam, 
nyaany, 

Xatalwéts nyaalyandalyk, 
aptuy aly'émk, 

'ashéntok 4amk, 

uuvak uuvak siivak, 
Xatalwényts. 


“Aa, 
'alyshttsaa! 
'Alyshttsaa!” 
a'fik ‘eta. 


'fis, 

xuumarots amaam masharayt. 
Nyak6 aptya. 

Navii avik uupdoy. 
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It was cold, 
hail fell from the sky, 
and here she was, not dead. 


Here she was, 

and he rescued her. 

He woke her up. 

“Okay, 

as for me, 

I curse all people! 

Aunt, 

you are the only one, 

I care about you,” he said, they say. 


The child (said it). 
“You are the only one I care about. 


“We will do it. 
We will head to the south and do it. 
I have something to tell you,” he said, they say. 


He took her (by the hand) and they came along, they say. 


He took her (by the hand) and they came along, 
and there was a spring, they say. 

There was a spring, 

and that (spring), 

Coyote had fallen into it, 

and he didn’t die, 

he was alone in there, 

he sat and sat and sat there, 

Coyote (did). 


“Oh, 

little brother! 
Little brother!” 
he said, they say. 


But, 

the child was angry. 

His father was dead. 

His father’s older brother had been killed there. 
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Maam masharayt. 

“Kaa'ém, 

maany ‘anamak 'aly'its amaam.” 
Masharayt 'étum. 

Xatalwényts atspakom, 

ayaa uustly uutsxavik, 
alyaapaxk ‘eta. 


Nyaapaxk, 

siiwétsk 'eta. 

Nasiiny aaly'ak siiwéts. 
liwaaly amét, 

nydasik siiydat. 


“Moo, 

'Anasii, 

maam. 

Nyaaytu, 

'awii av'ayémk’ash. 
Maany miimaatt xaak 'awiim, 
nyiits6owxa,” 

a'fik 'eta. 
“Nyiits6owem, 
nyaaytu muuvaatxa,” 
a'iik 'eta. 


Nyaa'iim, 

nyaasuuvaak, 

mattnamiilk, 

iishaaly awét, 

suuvdaam, 

nyaayuu xashkyéevak awéta. 


Kwashkyéevak uu'its nyaany nyiitséowk, 
tawelawélk atapk viiwaak awim, 
nyaaytiu amatk, 

“Wowow0d” a’ét, 

nydava xavaatt. 

Kaawits amatk uuvaak ‘eta, 


kwashkyéevoak avats. 
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He was angry. 

“Somehow, 

we have decided to leave you behind,” he said. 

He was angry, they say. 

Coyote came out, 

and (the boy) went and ripped him into two pieces, 
and he threw them down, they say. 


He threw them, 

and he went along, they say. 

He had his mother’s older sister with him and they went along. 
He was weeping in his heart, 

and he went along, over there. 


“Okay, 

Aunt, 

that’s all. 

Well, 

I am going to go ahead and do something. 
I will do (something to make) your body different, 
I will turn you into (something else),” 

he said, they say. 

“T will turn you into (something else), 

and you will be (that) thing,” 

he said, they say. 


Then, 

there he was, 

he used his powers, 

he did this with his hand, 

there he was, 

and he did (something to make her) a dove or something. 


He turned her into what’s called a dove, 

he swung her and threw her, sending her this way, and so, 
she ate things, 

she went “Wowow60,” 

and she scratched (in the ground) for something. 

She was eating something, they say, 

that dove. 
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Uuvaam, 

ayuuk siiv'aw, 

“ 'Ankaa, 

'ansii nyaaytu nyiitsdow saa, 
nyamayaalyemoash. 
'A'wintixa,” a'fik ‘eta. 


Awintixa nyaa'étk, 
avany vaawée nyaa’ét. 


Siiv'awkom, 

nyaawintik, 

tawelawélak atap. 

Kwalytéshq 'axwétt atsdowk 'eta. 
Vatha lyaviik, 

'axweétt k6x vatha lyaviik. 


“Nydaanyts kwiishdayv,” a’éta. 
Ayérok, 

'aayuu 'amay anak, 
'axwétt-tan k6x. 


Nyamaaée, 
kaawits amatk, 
kaathom awét. 


“'Anasii, 

amaam ‘axott. 

Nyaany mathotk, 

nyaaytuk muuvaatxa,” a'ét. 
“Kwalytéshq xwétt nydany mathoxa,” a'ét. 


Nyaa'iim, 
nyiinamak a’éta. 


Nyaanamakoem, 
ayérak a'étk uuvaam, 
'amay avak. 
Kwiishaaytank uuvat. 
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There she was, 

and he stood there watching her. 
“How about it, 

I turned my aunt into something, but 
I don’t like it. 

I will do it again,” he said, they say. 


He said he would do it again, 
and that’s what he did. 


He stood there, 

and he did it again, 

he swung her and threw her. 

He made a red wren, they say. 
She was like this, 

she was red and perfect, like this. 


“That is wonderful,” he said. 

She flew, 

and she perched on top of something, 
and she was really red and perfect. 


She moved around, 
she ate something, 
she did whatever it was. 


“Aunt, 

finally it is all right. 

That is what you are, 

and whenever I see you, you will be (that way),” he said. 
“You will be that red wren,” he said. 


He said it, 
and he left her there, they say. 


When he left her, 
she flew around, 
and she perched up high. 
She was really wonderful. 
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Nyaanamak, 

siiyaak a’éta. 

Xuumar, 

“Amaam, 

'ansfi nydasi 'anamak.” 
Kwalytéshq 'axwétt atsdow, 
nyiitsa'attk namak. 


Nyaamak, 

nyaayaam, 

kaathtum. 

Nyako nydany — 
nyiituupdoy nydanyi avaamk, 
ayuuk ‘eta, 

nyiituupdoya. 


Nyaanyi avaamok, 
ayuuk siiv'aw. 
Amétk siiv'awot. 


Siiv'awnyoak, 
siiyaatk, 
aaminyk siiyaat. 


Vanyaayaak, 

'aayuu 'akanadavam ma'amok, 
tiimaa xuutsé uuxiiranyts, 
suuv'dok 'eta. 


A'‘im, 

nyaany, 

k6ér alyavam nyaayttuk awét. 
Tiimaa xuutsényts suuv'dok a’éta. 


Paar'dak Paarxaan uuxiiranyts. 
Axiirtsom, 

“Xalyvim, 

'anyaats nyaapooy, 

avats suuv'6om, 

‘Pa'iipaats alynyavay, 
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When he left her, 

he went along, they say. 

The child (said), 

“Finally, 

I have left my aunt over there.” 

He had made a red wren 

and pushed her (away) and left her. 


After that, 

he went along, 

and it happened. 

His father — 

he got to (the place) where (his father) had been killed, 
and he looked, they say, 

at (the place) where (his father) had been killed. 


He got there, 
and he stood there looking. 
He stood there weeping. 


He stood there, and then, 
he went along, 
he went passing through. 


As he went along, 

those things you heard me telling about, 
the tiimaa xuutsé that had been tied up, 
they were standing there, they say. 


So, 

as for them, 

they were already there when (the boy) saw them. 
The tiimda xuutsé were standing there, they say. 


They were (the ones) Paar'dak and Paarxaan had tied up. 
They had tied them up, saying 

“It is possible, 

that when we die, 

these will stand over there, and 

‘People live inside them, 
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piipaats suuv'dosh,’ 
nyiinya'éxa.” 


Awitya. 

Nyaathtu kwa'ats, 
suuv'6ok athtium, 

matxayk awaayp. 


Xuuméaronyts aytuk siiv'awot. 
Nyaanyi shaavartentik: 


“Yaawaaypawaaaypaaaa, 
kawaaypawaaaypaaaa, 
kawaaypawaaaypaaaa,” 


a'éta. 
Shaavara. 


Nyaayttuts waaayp awdaayp awaaayp ‘iikota. 
Nyaany aashvaarok 'eta. 


Nyaanyi viithiik 'eta. 
Viithfik, 

vanyaathiik, 

avaak, 

savam, 

tiimda xuutséts athotk; 
uuv'dot. 

“Aa,” alét. 

“Tiimaa xuutséts 'im athtium, 
'ayuush,” a'étk 'eta. 


“ 'Ashuupdowash. 
Tiimaa xuutséts athim.” 


Nyaany aashvaara: 


“Timaangay xuusiii, 
timaangay Kwapdaaangk.” 
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people are standing here,’ 
(is what) they will say about us.” 


They did it. 

It happened, just as he had said, 
they were standing there, and so, 
they were swaying in the wind. 


The child stood there watching them. 
(Another song) is sung there: 


“Sway sway, 
sway sway, 
sway sway,” 


(the song) says. 
It’s a song. 


Those things were swaying back and forth. 
That’s what he sang about, they say. 


He came along there, they say. 

He came along, 

he came along, 

and he got there, 

and over there, 

there were the tiimda xuutsé; 

they were standing there. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“They are what are called tiimaa xuutsé, 
I see them,” he said, they say. 


“T know them. 
They are tiimda xuutsé.” 


This is what he sang: 


“Tiimaa xuutsé, 
Tiimaa Cocopa.” 
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Aytuny, 
avathii a'ét. 


Tiimaa xuutséts suuv'éts athotk. 
Nyaava aashvaarot. 


Nyaashvaarom, 
nyaanamak, 
nyaany, 

tiimda xuutsény, 
uutanyék a'éta. 
Xuuvikaly. 


Xuumiéar nyii'ényts athémtan. 
A'avat. 

'Uug6lots iiwéey amaktsom dam, 
‘uuqol a’éta, 

ii'ény. 


Xuuméar nyak6 apty, 
nyamaam. 

Naviiany apooy, 

amaam. 

liwaany 'alaayom, 

tiimda xuutsény uutanyékom, 
ii'ény alytathtunk 'eta. 


Tathtun, 

ii'éva ts4am apom, 
nyuupayk amaam. 
Qwalashawota. 


A'im, 

apom, 

nyuupayk amaam. 
'Ora'érats. 
Qwalashaw, 

ii'ée nyiirish amaam. 
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He saw them, 
and he came along, they say. 


The tiimaa xuutsé were standing over there. 
This is what he sang about. 


He sang it, 

and he quit, 

and as for those (things), 
the tiimaa xuutsé, 

he cremated them, they say. 
Both of them. 


It might have been the child’s hair. 
He noticed it. 

It was so long, it went below his hips, 
it was so long, they say, 

the hair. 


The child’s father was dead, 

that’s all. 

His father’s older brother had been killed too, 
that’s all. 

He felt bad, 

and when he had cremated the tiimda xuutsé, 
he dipped his hair into the fire, they say. 


He dipped it in, 

and all of his hair burned, 
and it was completely gone. 
He was bald, they say. 


So, 

it burned, 

and it was all gone. 

(His head) was round like a ball. 
He was bald, 

there was nothing left of his hair. 
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Siiv'awoat, 
nydany aashvaarok a'éta. 


Tsakwsha kwa'ola'éleny kandaavok. 


“Kiituiinya iinya, 
kiitamuur amuur,” 


a'fik 'eta. 


Tsakwsha nyamaam, 
‘ola'dl a'im, 

molal a'im, 

molal a'im, 

molal a'im, 

athtuk a'im, 
aashvaar. 


Nyaa'iim, 

nyaany, 

viithikt amaam, 

tsakwshanyts 'ola'dlots siithiit. 
Amétk viithiit. 


Viithii, 
amaam. 


Nyaathiik, 
'aakooy nyuuthik nyiivaak, 
tsakwshany 'ola'dl viithiik. 


'Atsayér nyakwaaiimts avi nyavay, 
viithii. 

Takuk a’ét. 

'Axma kwayéts a'étk, 

kaawits 'any6oyom nyavayk maytim. 
Nyaany aashvaarok viithiita. 

Nyaam athifik ayduk, 

aashvaarak viithiit. 
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He stood there, 
and this is what he sang, they say. 


He was talking about his round head. 


“Kiituiinya iinya, 
kiitamuur amuur,” 


he said, they say. 


It was his head, that’s all, 
it was round, 

and wobbling, 

and wobbling, 

and wobbling, 

it was, they say, 

and he sang about it. 


Then, 

as for that, 

he lay here, 

and his round head came from the distance. 
It came along weeping. 


It came along, 
that’s all. 


It came along, 
and it got to the old woman’s bed, 
the round head came along. 


All manner of birds lived there, 

(as) he came along. 

(One) was called a burrowing owl. 

(One) was called a sparrow hawk, 

and something ugly lived there, as you have seen. 
(The boy) came along singing about that. 

He saw them as he came along, 

and he came along singing about them. 
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Viithfinyk, 

viithiinyk, 

viithiinyk, 

'aakooyoany, 

avaata. 

'Aak6éoy nyavanyi avaat. 
'Aakéoy Sanyuuxav nyavanya. 


Xuumaar apdéoyt amaam, 
'aakooyonyts 'ashéntak athtim, 
viivat. 


Vathik amaam, 

pa'iipaa 'anyéoyany nyavany tama’'ér, 
kangk a'ét a'ém. 

Wilawiil atsét, 

kaa'ém kaawits nyiimatk, 

aatsxwaaar a'im, 

nyavanya. 


'Aakéoyonyts avathik kuu'éeytk viithik. 


Xatalwéts kwaaxwiiraly wilawiil 'atsatsét. 
Aatsxwaar a'étk, 
'avany tama'érok uuvak ‘eta. 


Namawkitya. 
Alyavaam awitya, 
xuumarats. 


Viiydany, 
nyaavaam, 
nyaaytum, 
tam'értanava aytut. 


Vanyaavak, 

'ava 'amayvi mattaaxwilyk avathik 'eta, 
xuumaarats. 

Kwasiiithiits, 

'ava 'amayk mattaaxwily. 
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He came along, 

he came along, 

and he came along, 

and as for the old woman, 

he got there. 

He got to the old woman’s house. 
Old Lady Sanyuuxav’s house. 


Her children had died, 
and the old woman was alone, 
here she was. 


He passed by here, 

and there were unsavory people filling her house, 
it might have been completely full. 

They were playing flutes, 

and they were dancing somehow, 

and they were laughing, 

at her house. 


The old woman just lay there, poor thing. 


Coyote was in a corner playing the flute. 
They were laughing, 
and they filled up the house, they say. 


He called her his father’s mother. 
He went to her, 
the child (did). 


He went along, 

and when he got there, 

he looked, 

and he saw that (the house) was full. 


There he was, 

and he hid himself at the top of the house, they say, 
the child (did). 

He was a powerful (person), 

and he hid himself at the top of the house. 
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Tiinyaam aatsxwaar wilawiil atsétk, 
kaawém awét. 


Siithik. 

Xuuméaronyts amiim siithik, 
iithonasanyts tus analy. 
Xatalwé vathi tusk, 
Xatalwéts apak. 


“ Bey! 

Kaawits 'amayk atts! 

'Amay thonalysats,” a'iik 'eta. 
“'Amaynyi.” 


“Talyp6 katspamok kaytiuk,” a'im, 
Talypots avésh atspam. 


Nyiirish. 

Makyik kwii alya'ém, 

nyiirish. 

“Qwalashaw kttuxaaktiux 'éta,” 
a'fik ‘eta. 


Nyiirish. 


“'Ke” aaly'ét, 
tama'dért siithawom. 


Xuumar 'amay athik siithik, 
nyaaytu, 

eats ict, ps, Behe 
ava kwanaw a'im viithikva. 
Nyaany, 

xwiip a'iik 'eta. 


Xwiip, 
'avany anam a’ét. 
A'‘im, 


'aakooyony, 
namawony, 
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At night they laughed and played flutes, 
they did whatever it was. 


He lay there. 

The child lay there weeping, 
and his tears dripped and fell. 
They dripped onto Coyote here, 
and Coyote came to a stop. 


“Hey! 

Something is dripping from up there! 

It’s little tears from the sky!” he said, they say. 
“From the sky.” 


“Roadrunner, go out and look,” he said, 
and Roadrunner ran out. 


There was nothing there. 
It wasn’t cloudy at all, 
there was nothing there. 
“It’s perfectly clear,” 

he said, they say. 


There was nothing there. 


“Oh,” he thought, 
and they filled the house. 


The child was lying up at the top, 

well, 

he must have been lying on the center beam. 
As for that (beam), 

he jerked it, they say. 


He jerked it, 
and the house collapsed, they say. 


So, 
as for the old woman, 
his father’s mother, 
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xwiip 'ét — 
athaw, 
uutspam. 


Talypots alyava nyamaptnyoq a'im, 
nydavots a'av, 
vathi aaqwaqoly. 


Aaqwaq. 
Nyaaytu tsdam. 


KKK 


Talyponya. 


'Ashéets siivanyk, 
nyamaptnyaq atspam, 
'atsamaa, 

tsakwshavany uumpinyaq. 
'Axwéttk. 


KKK 


Kor xalaqaw athotk, 
'andgem awiita. 

Araav atsémtant, 
uumpinyq atsémtok'ash. 
“Aqwaqam?” a'éta. 
Nyakor xalaqaw athot, 
'Ashéenya. 


“Aa,” alét. 

“ 'Anyaats av'a'étapat. 

'Andqem vathi awii atsém,” a'ét. 
Talypo nyakor aaqwaq, 

vathi 'axwétt awiim, 

nyaavak. 


'Atskaanaav, 
Talypénya kwaxwitteva. 


A‘its, 
'Ashée nyaauumpinygq, 
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he jerked her (by the arm), 
he took her, 
and they went out. 


Roadrunner was rushing around in there; 
he felt it, 
and he wanted to rip it apart here. 


He ripped it apart. 
Everything. 


KKK 


That Roadrunner (did). 


Buzzard was there, and then, 
he went rushing out, 

and he ate things, 

and he pinched his head. 

It (turned) red. 


KKK 


He was already bald, 

and he just did a little (damage). 

It barely hurt him, 

where he had almost pinched (his head) off. 
“Ts it ripped apart?” he said. 

He was already bald, 

Buzzard (was). 


“Yes,” he said. 

“T would say so. 

He almost did a little (damage) here,” he said. 
Roadrunner had already ripped him open, 

he did (something to make) it red here, 

(here) it is. 


(That’s) the story 
of Roadrunner’s red (mark). 


So, 
when he pinched Buzzard, 
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xalaqaw a’ét. 
Xalaqaw, 
uustly. 


Xatalwéts kaath6mtm, 
maxak nydasily atspam awitya. 


Tanam siivany, 
axwilyk atspam, 
Xatalwényonyts. 


Nyaanyi amanok, 
xuumaaronyts siiyaak a'éta. 
Siiyaat. 


Nyamaam, 
iiwaanyts 'alaayotsom. 
'Aakéoyony athawk siiwéts. 


Siiwéts amaam. 

Xamaqthashq siivak a'éta. 
Xamaqthashq nyavaytsom, 
nyamayémtem; 

« 'Eey! 

Nyaaytiu ‘ashuuviik va'uunéom, 
mamaxa!” 

a'fik 'eta. 

“Kavaar,” 

a'fik 'eta. 

“'Ats'amaaw '‘a'fi aly'émok vi'ayémk va'thtu,” a'fik ‘eta. 


Nyaanya amak, 
xataktlyts siithawk. 

“ 'Atsatsuupiittk, 
'atatpdoy,” a'étk, 

amaam, 

kwatiinydam nyiitsamiim, 
tiinyadam tik a'étom. 
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(Buzzard) was bald, they say. 
He was bald — 
and it tore (the skin of his bald head). 


KKK 


Coyote must have been (under the rubble) somehow, 
and he got out from under it, over there. 


It was pressing down on him, 
and he dug (his way) out, 
Coyote (did). 


Starting there, 
the child went on, they say. 
He went on. 


Finally, 
he was feeling bad. 
He took the old woman with him and they went on. 


They went on. 

Water Beetle was there, they say. 
Water Beetle lived there, 

and (the boy) went that way; 
“Hey! 

I am making gravy 

for you to eat!” 

(Water Beetle) said. 

“No,” 

(the boy) said, they say. 

“T haven’t come here to eat,” he said, they say. 


After that, 

there were mountain lions. 
“Let’s trap him, 

and kill him,” they said, 
and finally, 

darkness fell, 

and it was pitch dark. 
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Nyaava: 
xatktly alythaawk avathawtk, 
xuumaara taptya. 


“Re, 

kaawits maxwiivom. 

Mawétsk mathtum, 

maxataktlya. 

nyiimakwév ammathtuk mathtum,” a'étk; 
siiyaat, 

iiwaaly 'ét. 


Kwatiinydam tsam{im, 
athaw 'étam, 

amakaly vaa'ée a'étom, 
amak alytsénok viiyém a’éta. 
Kwasiithiitk, 

amak alytsén. 


Viiyém, 

nyaasi nyaav'awk, 
'aakooyony, 
nyamaam, 

'amatt ashék, 
nydasi uukathém. 
“Nydasi muuvaatk, 
amaam, 
samuuvaatxa,” 
a'étk, 
nyaatayuutsk. 


Nyaa'iim, 

'Aakéoy Sanyuuxavony athaw vanyuuvaak, 
xaasa'ily atoly atapom athtuk ‘eta. 

'Aviits xaasa'ily atoly avak, 

siivaxa. 

"Uuytulya'émts, 

sda 

'atskandaav a'ét siivatom. 
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This (was it): 
the mountain lions waited there, 
to kill the child. 


“Oh, 

you are not strong enough. 
Whatever you do, 

you mountain lions, 

you (are going to) fail,” he said; 
he went along, 

saying it in his heart. 


Darkness fell, 

and there there they were, they say, 

and (the boy) went behind it like this, 

he went down behind it and went away, they say. 
He had powers, 

and he went down behind it. 


He went along, 

and he stood over there, 
and as for the old woman, 
that’s all, 

he named a place, 

and he directed her to it. 
“You (shall) stay over there, 
that’s all, 

you shall stay there,” 

he said, 

and he called her his relative. 


Then, 

he took Old Lady Sanyuuxav, 

and he put her down in the middle of the ocean, they say. 
There was an island in the middle of the ocean, 

and (that is where) she would be. 


It’s (something) I have never seen, 
but 
they talk about it. 
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'Aakoéoy nyaasily aatsuundoyk 'eta. 
Xaasa'ily atély. 
'Aakéoy Sanyuuxava. 


Nyaatsuun6éoyk, 

xuumarony. 

Nyaasi av'awk, 

nyaakandaavok a'im, 
nyamaam, 

Kwayaaxuumarots athtuk ‘eta, 
amaam. 

Xuuméair axtalots. 
Kwayaaxuumiar a’éta. 


Vaathtum: 
vanyaavak, 
nyaavats 'amayk shathémpk 'éta. 
Kuundaava. 


“'Amay ‘ashathémpok van'uuvaak,” 
saathtum. 

'Akwiik uuv'éwk nyaathiim dam. 
Uuaas, 

kyérrrr a'éta! 

Nyuutiish vaawii awiim, 

uuqask a'tik 'eta. 


Maam, 
Kwaydaaxuumarots. 


Kwayaaxuumarots awiim, 
nyaa'fiva 'ét, 


nyaa nyuuqask kyérrrrr a'fm! 


Nyamaam. 
Okay. 


Nyamaam. 
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He abandoned the old woman over there, they say. 
In the middle of the ocean. 
Old Lady Sanyuuxav. 


He abandoned her, 

the child (did). 

He stood over there, 

and he told about it, 

and finally, 

he became The One Who Acts Like a Child, they say, 
finally. 

The orphan. 

He is called The One Who Acts Like a Child. 


It happened like this: 

here he was, 

and he went up into the sky, they say. 
(That’s) the story. 


“T will go up into the sky and stay there,” he said, 
and that (is what) he did. 

Clouds and rain came. 

It thundered, 

it went crack! 

He did this with his bow, 

and it thundered, they say. 


That’s all, 
it’s The One Who Acts Like a Child. 


The One Who Acts Like a Child is doing it, 
they say this, 
when thunder goes crack! 


That’s all. 
Okay. 


That’s all. 


6. ’Aavém Kwasam 


Told by Tom Kelly 


Translated by Millie Romero, Barbara Levy, 
George Bryant, and Amy Miller 


http://dx.doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0049.06 


Tom Kelly told the story of ‘Aavém Kwasam to Abe Halpern twice: the first 
time on September 20, 1978, and the second time on October 2, 1978. The 
second version is presented here. 


Notes and synopsis 


This story begins with a race between ‘Aavém Kwasdm and Qal’iitdaq. During 
the course of the race, Aavém Kwasam sees and falls in love with a woman. 
(A discussion which takes place after the story is concluded suggests that 
the woman is actually the wife of Qal’titdaq.) She agrees to marry ‘Aavém 
Kwasdam, and they end up with two children. 

Eventually Coyote hears of their marriage. (There is a suggestion in the 
post-story discussion that Coyote might actually be the vengeful Qal’iitdaq.) 
He beats ‘Aavém Kwasdm unconscious and takes the woman to the home of 
his uncle, Xdo Masée. Introducing her as his sister-in-law, he tells his uncle, 

“Here Iam, and I want this person so much that I am going to kill her.” X6o 
Masée knows a curse, and when Coyote uses the curse, the woman dies. 

Aavém Kwasam, distraught, decides to follow his wife into death. Cutting 
his hair — a sign of mourning — and leaving his two children behind, he 
goes off in a canoe. He sees the apparition of his wife, tries to embrace it, 
and drowns. 

His body is carried along the river. Eventually two young buzzards 
find it rotting in a fish trap and take it home, intending to roast it. After 
four days of roasting, the body is recognizable as that of ‘Aavém Kwasam. 
The father of the two young buzzards instructs his younger daughter to 
fix the body up, presumably for cremation. She does so, making four trips 
underwater and enlisting the help of Beaver to restore hair to the corpse. 
She then returns home. 

At this point, the telling of the story is interrupted. When the narrative 
continues, it focuses on ‘Aavém Kwasam’s children. After the death of their 
father, the two children are raised by their paternal grandmother. She 
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makes small hunting bows for them and teaches them about the dangers 
they will face in the wider world. In spite of her warnings, the boys fall 
prey to Old Lady Flesh-Ripper. Flesh-Ripper carries them off in a sack on 
her back, intending to kill them. They manage to start a fire in the sack, 
and they escape while Flesh-Ripper burns to death. The boys then turn 
themselves into unfeathered arrows and go up into the four levels of heaven. 

The person whom the boys encounter in the four levels of heaven is 
not their father but Old Lady Flesh-Ripper herself. Once again she tries to 
kill them — this time by secreting sharp objects in their food — and once 
again they escape. She herself swallows the sharp objects and dies. The 
boys return home to their grandmother. 

Soon they set off again, one of them reluctantly and with difficulty, the 
other urging him on. They struggle through strong winds, blazing fire, and 
impenetrable rocks, and when finally they reach their destination in the 
east, they find two young women there. They marry, and the couples settle 
in a “colorful house” in the east. From these circumstances, the narrator 
explains, arises the song ‘Axtd ‘Amayaly Aaée (‘Raise the Flute’). 

The second half of Tom Kelly’s story of Aavém Kwasdm has much in 
common with the stories of Kwayziu in Chapter 4 and also with the stories 
of Old Lady Sanyuuxav in Chapter 5. It leaves the reader with an entirely 
appropriate sense that many of the stories of Quechan oral literature are 
interconnected. 
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‘Aavém Kwasam 


Told by Tom Kelly 


'Aavém Kwasam 
Qal'iitaaqgam 
asa'an matt-tsavakyévim a'im. 


Viithawm, 

pa'iipaats mattaaéevak. 
'Atsiimak, 

shaavar uuxaymeas a’ét, 
nyaanyi. 


'Atsiimak vuuné6om, 
Xatalwéts alyuuvaak, 
tsaam shuupawk uuvaak. 


'‘Aavém Kwasamts, 

Xamashé Vatayony asa'anok, 
avats — 

'atapily a'éta — 

avats 'amatt alyathik awim, 

'atapily nydany nyiipaxapat. 


Nyaany nyiisa'anok athtim. 


Viinathiik, 

tsavakyévok viinathiim, 

uutap ‘ashénti uuttawk, 

'Aavém Kwasamots uuttawk viinathiim. 


Uutap 'ashéntom uuttaw, 
avuuthiitsom, 

uuttawk viiyam a'im, 
pa'iipaa — 

sanya'akts sanyuuvaak — 
“Xa 'aydaw vanyaa'ayaak.” 
Xatsapaats ayuum, 
alyavaam. 
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'Aavém Kwasam 
and Qal’iitaaq 
were going to have a kickball race. 


There they were, 

and people got together. 

They danced, 

even though they didn’t know (many) songs, they say, 
at that (time). 


They went on dancing, 
and Coyote was among them, 
and he knew everything. 


'Aavém Kwasam 

kicked the Big Star forward; 

and these things — 

they’re called cattails — 

they were sticking out of the ground, and so, 
he, in his turn, lost (the ball) in the cattails. 


That’s where he kicked it. 


They came, 

they came running, 

and he was one length ahead, 

'Aavém Kwasam was ahead as they came. 


He was one length ahead, 

and they brought it along, 

and he went ahead intending to pass by here, 
and a person — 

there was a woman over there — 

“I’m going to go get water,” (she said). 

There was a spring over there, 

and she got there. 
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'Aavém Kwasam viitapk awim, 
tilyaly a'im, 

paqatt nyaathawk — 

aavxay iikwé a'ét — 

avily tsathtunom. 


“Kuuthiik! 

'Uutap ‘ashént, 
nyamaartsiyim!” 
Kuuthiik!” 


“Kavaar! 
Maanyts kathiik, 
kathawk!” 


“Aa, ”? 
a'étk, 
nyaayaak athaw. 


“Moo, 
nyatsttyk.” 


“Moo, 
xott.” 


Xatalwéts nyaa'avok — 
k6ér a'av — 

avany aaqwittk vuundony, 
alythik, 

apuyk viithik, 
xweyamanok viithik. 
Nyaavaak — 

Xatalwéts uumayk viiwém, 
uunyiik a'im, 

avany antsénok a’. 


Viiwém. 


‘Ava kamém. 


'‘Aavém Kwasam threw it, 
and it went plop, 

and she caught it — 

there’s a part of her dress — 
she pushed it in there. 


“Bring it back! 

My one-length lead, 

they might win it away from me! 
Bring it back!” (he said). 


“No! 
You come 
and get it!” 


“All right,” 
he said, 
and he went and got it. 


“Okay, 
I'll marry you,” (he said). 


“Okay, 
all right,” (she said). 


Coyote heard it — 

later he heard about it — 
and he beat him up, 

and he lay there, 

he lay here dying, 

he lay here unconscious. 


They got there — 
Coyote invited her and they went, 
and he called her his sister-in-law, 


and he called her husband his older brother. 


He took her there. 


They got to the house. 
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Nydaanyi uuvaash, 
nyaanyts. 
Vanyuuvaak, 

X60 Masée a’étka. 
X6o Masée a'étk, 
'axwittk uuvam. 


Nydaany, 

iiwam mattkandaav: 

“ 'Anaviiya,” 

a'im. 

“Re, 

'avétta, 

kaawits kamathtium?” 

“Aa-d, 

'athdum va'thtium va'thtium.” 


“'Avak 'athium, 

pa'iipaany ‘dartanok 'uuvak 'athdsh. 
'Atapty 'a'im 'a'ilya.” 

“'AxOtt.” 

“Sanya'aka.” 

“'AxOtt.” 


Nyaa'iim, 

viinathiiik athim, 

'avam katan. 

Nyamawitsk nyaaytiu awii vuundok, 
tawaam, 

shuuvii a'fim, 

kaawiim. 


Avany shuuvii, 

'axa alytsaam, 

'axanyts al6l vaa'é a'im, 
nyamashttum alytsdam: 
“Aa, 

kuur 'aaviirom, 
mamatsk mathttsxa.” 
a'ét. 
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There he was, 

that (person). 

There he was, 

and he was called X60 Masée. 
He was called X60 Masée, 
and he was red. 


That (person), 

he told about himself: 

“My father’s older brother,” 

he said. 

“Well, 

my younger brother’s child, 

what are you up to?” 

“Well, 

this is how I am and this is what I’ve done.” 


“(Here) I am, 

and I want this person very much. 
I want to kill her.” 

“All right.” 

“The woman.” 

“All right.” 


Then, 

they came, 

they got to the house. 

She was doing things there, 

she was grinding (grain), 

she was going to make porridge, 
and she was doing whatever it was. 


She made that porridge, 

she put in water, 

and the water bubbled like this, 

and she gathered (the ingredients) and put them in; 
“Yes, 

soon I will finish, 

and you'll eat,” 

she said. 
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“Aa, 

xdtt,” a'im, 

“A'fis, 

! ! 4 

amuuvilyk 'uundam, 

'amuutsaviilyk 'uundam av'athétem 'athtum.’ 
“Maaiim.” 


' 


“ 'Awétk vi'lathawk," a'ftya. 
A'étom, 
(74 'Axott.” 


A'étk a'im, 
uuptuvok viiwétsk. 


Avawétsk; 
“Nyaaytiu, 

'aw ardak kaytuk!” 
a'étom; 

vaa'ée ayttunyk, 
kavaar. 


Viiwétsk viiwétsk, 
ava'intik, 

xamok, 
nyamkwatsuumpapom, 
“ ‘Aw ardanya, 
kaytuny! 

Malawxa!” 

'A'awonyts araak, 
apoémak viivam. 


“Aa-a, 


KKK 


5 
'Axott.” 


A'ét. 
“Nyaanyamaam, 
nyaanya. 
Nyaanyamaam, 
'ashént 'ashuupawk, 
'awétam, 
nydanyamaam.” 
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“Yes, 

all right,” he said, 

“But 

I’m in a great hurry, 

(that is,) we are in a great hurry,” (he said). 
“Do as you please,” (she said). 


“I am doing it,” she said. 
She said it; 
“All right,” (he said). 


He said it, and so, 
they went in and went along. 


They went along; 

“Well, 

look at the fire blazing!” 

he said; 

she just glanced at it like this (without really looking), 
and nothing happened. 


They went on and on, 

and he said it again, 

three (times), 

and on the fourth (time), 
“That blazing fire, 

look at it! 

You must turn your head!” 
The fire blazed up, 

it went on burning. 


“Oh, 


KKK 


All right.” 


She said it. 
“That’s all, 

that one. 

That’s all, 

I (only) know one, 
and so, 

that’s all.” 
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Nyaa'étom, 

“Avats nyaaptyk.” 

Sany'aakonyts tawaany av'awony; 
“Tiwaats aravxa,” a'étka'a. 


Aa'dampot. 
Aptyt. 


Nyaaptiyom, 

nyiinyaakwévom, 

'‘jipaa avats vanyuuvaak, 

ii'ényts '60ok a'im dam, 
nyamaakyitt viiwaanyk viiwaany, 
nyiikwévam nyam. 


Nyuupayk, 

vanyuuvaak. 
Nyaxuutsamaar xavikom, 
uutsdam vuuvaak awét. 
'Aakooyts nyiivantik athim. 


Aa, 
Xatalwé nyuuvaantika. 


liwaam viiyém, 

makyé ayémtok, 

avaat. 

Makyé ayémok uuvaak, 
nyaany awim, 

'a'fi nydaany. 


Aa, 

alykyéttkitya. 

Awii vuundook vuunook, 
'axaalyaak atséw, 
uutara'tyk aaviir. 


Viiyém a'im. 


When he said it, 

“She will die,” (he said). 

The woman was standing there grinding grain; 
“My heart hurts,” she said. 


She fell face down. 
And she died. 


She died, 

that was the end of her, 

and that man was there, 

and his hair was long, down to here, 
and he kept cutting it, on and on, until 
there wasn’t any left. 


KKK 


It was all gone, 

and here he was. 

There were two children, 

and he was in charge of them. 
There was an old woman there too. 


Yes, 
Coyote was there too. 


(The man) went off by himself, 

he went off somewhere, 

and he got there. 

He went off somewhere and there he was, 
and he used that, 

that wood. 


Yes, 

he cut down (a tree), they say. 
He went on and on doing it, 
he made a canoe, 

he fixed it up and finished. 


He wanted to go away. 
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Nyamkamayk, 
viiyémk apty a'im. 


Nyamkandaav aly'émk uuvaanyk, 
viiyaam; 

shatuupaawk viithawk athtm, 
nyaatuuqwiirok viiwéts. 


“Kavaarok,” a'étka. 
“Avkuunootsk. 

Kaawits 'ayadam, 
‘'athium, 
'anymaatuuqwiir aly'ém. 
Kuunootk.” 


“Ma'axtutt muundotem 4m.” 


“Felé, 
'awitsapat 'a'étka. 
'Athttsapat 'av'awk 'aaly'éet,” a'ét. 


Matsats'étk vuuv'6om, 
nyaaytuk, 

“Relé, 

kanéem, 

vathany ‘atsttutk,” a'étk a'im, 
awiima. 


Xalyamuutsaak awim, 
“Ammawét vanyaathtim,” a'étom; 
“Aa, 

'axottk,” 

a‘ét. 


Uuv'dotem awim, 
tstut nya’étk, 
viiyém. 


Xuumaarots nyuuv'dok, 
matsats'étk uuv'dok. 


(He wanted) to go into exile, 
he wanted to go away and die. 


He didn’t tell anyone, 

he (just) went along; 

they knew (what he was up to), and so, 
they went along following him. 


“No,” he said. 

“Stay there. 

I’m going after something, 
and so, 

don’t follow me. 

Stay (there). 


“You (two) are doing fine.” 


“Yes, 
we want to do it too. 
We think we'll do it too,” they said. 


They stood there crying, 

and when he saw them, 

“All right, 

step back. 

I’m going to launch this,” he said, and so, 
he did it. 


He put it in the water, and so, 

“Whatever you do, it will happen,” he said; 
“Yes, 

all right,” 

they said. 


They stood there, and so, 
he launched it, 
and he left. 


The children stood there, 
they stood there crying. 
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Viiyaak, 
viiyaak, 
viiyaak, 
viiyaak. 


Vaa'éta: 
“'Axuumay kwa'ndgq 'anamak,” 
a'ét. 


“Nuumaka, 
kwiiyama, 

xuumay kwiindqa,” 
a'étk. 
“Ahaaa,” 

a'étk, 

amétk viiyaak. 


Nyaany ava’'étk, 
ava'étk, 
viiyaam. 


Nyaavée kwaptyonyts, 
viiyam. 


“'Aavém Kwasaméey!” 
a'étk, 

iimaatt-ts atspaktok, 
aathémptem aytiuk, 


viiyaak. 
Nyamkwatsuumpapom, 
nyaaviirnyom, 
“'Awém, 

'athawxa,” ‘aaly'étka, 
nyaa'ét. 

Nyaa'intim, 


“Manyuuwits manydaw,” 
nyaa'ét a'im, 

taxmakyip, 

awiik aaly'ét. 


He went, 

and he went, 
and he went, 
and he went. 


This is what he said: 
“Tm leaving my little son,” 
he said. 


“The one that’s left behind, 
the one who goes, 
my little son,” 


he said. 

“Ohhhh!” 

he said, 

and he went along weeping. 


That’s what he was saying, 
he was saying that, 
as he went along. 


His dead wife 
passed by here. 


“'Aavém Kwasam!” 

she said, 

and her body appeared, 

and he watched it change course, 
and he went after it. 


On the fourth (time), 
when he finished, 

“T can do it, 

I can get her,” he thought, 
and he said so. 


When he said it again, 
“Go after your loved one,” 
she said, and so, 

he embraced her, 

he thought that he did. 
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Ashvaq a'étam; 
xalypam. 


Aptyk a’ét. 


Aptyk, 
viiyaanyk, 
viiyaanyk, 
viiyaanyk, 
viiyaany, 

'axa — 'axd— 
'aayuu — 
'ataakwiily a'éta. 
Xaly avak; 
'atayk siivak. 


Siivam. 


Nyaaly axavok, 
vanyaavak, 
ashaxk siivak, 
aptyk ashax. 


Siivam, 

'ashée xarak, 

vatstsaats xavik avuunéok. 

'Amattnya — 

kavée 'anyaaxaapk vuunéok vuunéok vuunéom, 
avawétsk, 

nyaaytu, 

'atsayér kwavatats, 

shat'ura'turony kwalyviiny xalykwaatsk, 
kaawits apaavok amatsk, 

kaawits ashax awét. 


Avathikom, 

nyaava, 

taxalykwéts av'dar vuundok. 
Vanyaawéts. 
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Suddenly there was peace; 
he fell in the water. 


He died, they say. 


He died, 

and (his body) went 

and went 

and went 

and went, until 

in the water — the water — 
(there was) something — 

it’s called a fish trap. 

It was in the water; 

there were a lot of them there. 


There it was. 


He had gone in there, 
and there he was, 

he was rotting in there, 
he was dead and rotting. 


There he was, 

and (there was) a kind of buzzard, 
and his two daughters were there. 
This place — 

they were hanging around someplace in the southeast, 
they did that, 

well, 

those big birds, 

they hunt for things like eggs, 
they roast something and eat it, 
they use whatever is rotten. 


He lay there, 

and as for this, 

and they went hunting as usual. 
They went after (things). 
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Nyaayttuny ayttuxayom, 
viivak, 
ashaxk awim. 


“Aa-d, 

'ana'ay vathany a’éta! 
Vathany a'iim; 

vathany 'apaavam amatxa,” 
a'étka, 

nyaayuu kwaarony. 


“ ‘Oo 
) 
kavaar, 
ashaxk ‘alaay!” 


“Kanaqamolyemk, 

ashax; 

nyaaytiu 'uumaxats athtulyom. 
Nyaaytu shtar'tur avany 'awiim, 
avany, 

'aqwésxa.” 


A'avolyem. 

“Kavaar. 

Nydava ‘awii ‘a'im ‘a'itya.” 

a'ét. 

Nyaaytu xan'uuthily a'étom, 
'a'iiny awiim, 

nyaapitsk vuundonyk vuunoony. 
Nyaamdaam. 


Nyaava apayk viinathiim, 
aN. 

ashaxk,” 

nyiixtu shapéttk, 
amakoaly athiik awim. 
“'6o, 

ashaxk ‘alaaytsom.” 
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They were looking around, and suddenly, 
here he was, 
he was rotting. 


“Well, 

my father said it was this one! 

He said it was this one; 

I'll roast this one and he'll eat it,” 
she said, 

the (sister) who wanted something. 


“Oh, 
no, 
it’s rotten and bad!” (said her sister). 


“Let’s not touch it, 

it’s rotten, 

it’s not the sort of thing we should eat. 
We'll use these eggs and things, 

these (things), 

they’ll turn brown.” 


(Her sister) didn’t listen. 

“No. 

This is what I’m going to use,” 
she said. 

Something called a pallet, 

she made it of branches, 


and she went on slapping (the remains of the body) onto it. 
That’s all. 


They came carrying this, 

“Oh, 

it’s rotten,” (said the older sister), 
and she held her nose, 

and she came along behind. 

“Oh, 

it’s rotten and bad,” she said. 
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Viinathiik, 
viinathiik, 
viinathiik, 
viinathiik, 

'ava katan, 

awim, 

“Aa, 

nyaany 'a'épom dam. 
Kapaavot!” 

apaav avuunook. 


Shamats ‘ashént, 
'anyaa xavikom, 

uutaqt ayium; 
uuvatom, 

ayuut. 

Avawétk awétk, 
kwatsuumpaponyom, 
nyamkwaxamokenyem, 
shuupawk a'im. 
“Nyaanya. 

Nyaany.” 

“Kaawits uuvatom athim! 
Ka'av!” a'éta. 


“'Aavém Kwasaméey!” a'ét. 
Aaksaatsk a'im: 

(74 'Oo,” 

a'ét. 


A'av, 

ayaak uukandavom; 
“Aa, 

kuutara'tyk! 
Kuutara'tiyk, 

avany kuutara'tiyom, 
'axOttxa! 

Vaathoxa.” 


They came, 

and came, 

and came, 

and came, 

and they got home, 

and so, 

“Yes, 

that’s what you heard me say. 
Roast it!” (he said), 

and she went about roasting it. 


One night (passed), 

and on the second day, 

she opened it up and looked at it; 
there it was, 

and she looked at it. 

She did it, 

and the fourth (time), 

(or) the third (time), 

she recognized him, they say. 
“That’s him. 

That’s him.” 

“Something is there! 

Listen!” she said. 


“'Aavém Kwasam!” she said. 
He said it slowly: 

“Oh,” 

he said. 


She listened, 

and she went and told (her father) about it; 
“Yes 

fix it up!” (he said). 

“Fix it up! 

Fix that (body) up 

(so that) it will be all right! 

It will be like this.” 
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A'étom, 

nyamawitsk, 
uutara'tyk suundom, 
amakony, 
kwatsuumpap, 
atspak. 


Avathotk: 

xott-tam ayuuts, 

i'ényonyts kavaarok athotk. 
Vanyaavak. 


“Nyaaytu, 

ii'é 'awiyt 'avak,” 
vanyaa'fim, 

kaawits 'axaly atsénok a'tpk. 


'Apén a’éta. 

'Apénnya, 

'aqwéshk viithikem, 
kandaavom: 

“Ti'é 'atséwom atspaa a'étka. 
Kavaar.” 


A'étom, 

“Ka'tpontik, 

kaxavok! 

Avik aviithikentik nyaava. 
'Apén vaathtts a'étom,” 
a'fik ‘eta. 


Avaam, 
ii'é nyiitapkem, 
kavaartonti. 


Aaxavik, 
kwaxamok, 
awiim, 
kavaartony a’ét. 
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He said it, 

and she did it, 

she went about fixing it up, over there, 
and after (that), 

on the fourth (time), 

it came out. 


This is how it was: 

it looked all right, but 
the hair was not (right). 
There it was. 


“Well, 

I’m going to do something with the hair,” 

she said, 

and she dove down into the water for something. 


It’s called a beaver. 

The beaver, 

he was brown, lying there, 

and she told him about it: 

“I am trying to make his hair grow out. 
It’s not right (the way it is).” 


She said it, and 

“Dive in again, 

go in! 

There is another one there. 
Beavers are like this, they say,” 
he said, they say. 


She got there, 
and when she had put the hair there, 
once again it wasn’t right. 


She did it twice, 

and the third (time), 

she did it, 

and it still wasn’t right, they say. 
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Nyamkwatsuumpapom nyaaxavontim, 
ii'é ta'axan nyiitsavaw. 


'Apén nyfilyts avathik awim, 
nyaanyts awiima. 

li'ény uutara'tyom 

nyiily, 

aalywiishm, 

'axOtt-tanok atspak, 

a'éta. 


Nyaatspak, 

viithfik, 

‘ava avaak; 

“Nyaaytu, 

'ats'iamaaw,” a'iim; 
nyaayuu mathilyk, 
“Vanythaly muutsdawva, 
'amats 'athéxa. 

Shuuvii 'amatst.” 


A'jim, 

viivam. 

Mashaxay kwa'ktts nyaathtuva. 
“Kavaarak” a'ét. 


“Mana'ayem kuutadarok,” a’ét. 


“Mana'ay kayém, 
nyaaytiu kawéeyk,” a'ét. 
Vaa'étk viiwaatk. 


A‘éta. 


Nyaany a’étk, 

xuumaaronyts 

suunook athtim, 
alynyuuthttsk vanyuunéok — 


When she went in again for the fourth (time), 
she arranged the hair properly. 


A black beaver was there, and so, 
he is the one that did it. 

He fixed up the hair 

(so that) it was black, 

and he twisted it, 

and it came out really well, 

they say. 


When it came out, 

she came, 

she came to the house, 

“Well, 

let’s eat something,” she said; 

(her sister) was making thick-mush corn bread, 
“This little thing you are making, 

we'll eat it. 

Let’s eat it as porridge.” 


And so, 

here she was. 

It was the older girl. 
“No,” she said. 


“Share it with your father,” she said. 


“Go to your father, 
and do something for him,” she said. 
She went on saying this. 


So they say. 


KKK 


Anyway, 

the children (of 'Aavém Kwasaém) 
were around over there, 

and they were thinking — 
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uuptyts athétem a'étk a'fim, 
alynyuuthttsk vanyuun6éok, 
“ 'Anyaats, 

makyém 'uupttuvexa? 
‘Aaly'iim, 

'‘iiwaalyom ‘aytus,” 
vanyaathot. 


Nyaaytu, 
'aakooyonyts ava'ét. 


Xuumaar 'atskuun6om, 
'uuntiish awéeytk, 
iiwaanyi, 

nyamaam, 
nya'ktutsom, 

nyaayuu uukandav a’ét. 


“Nyaaytu, 

uus6x, 

nyaaytiu 'aqwaaq, 

pa'iipaa nyiikwandam, 

pa'iipaa 'axan uutssoots. 

'Axants — 

pa'iipaa 'axan uutssdots athtuk a'im. 


KKK 


“Nyamawitsk awiim, 
taptyk kamétk, 
kaawits awét. 
Kaawits awét. 


“'Aakéoy 'Amatt Shaxathtuk avi uuvaak uuvak, 
ava'étk, 

pa'iipaa athawk, 

‘'Ashxthtk 'a'avolya, 

'ashxthtk 'a'ét 'a'avolya,’ a'étk, 

a'etas, 

athtium! 

Uuvam! 
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it was his death they were thinking about, and so, 
they were thinking, 

“As for us, 

which way shall we go? 

We (should) think about this, 

and look into our hearts,” (they said), 

and this is what they did. 


Well, 
the old woman had something in mind. 


The children were around here and there, 
and she made little bows for them, 

by herself, 

and finally, 

when they were older, 

she explained things to them, they say. 


“Well, 

the (meat) that will be eaten, 

a deer or something, 

a creature worthy of respect, 

(that’s what) a proper person eats. 

A proper (person) — 

that’s what a proper person eats, they say. 


KKK 


“He does it like that, 

he kills it and brings it, 
he does something. 

He does something. 


“Old Lady Flesh-Ripper is around here, 
and so, 

she takes people, 

‘I feel like ripping out his flesh, 

I feel like ripping out his flesh,’ she says, 
or she might say, 

and she does it! 

She’s around! 
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“Nyiimashttium, 
nyiimakwévom! 
Mashiithéevok athim!” 
“Aa, 

ayoov awéts,” a'ét, 
viiwéts. 


Athim, 

nyamathtts. 

Siithfik, 

“Pa'iipaa ‘ashxathtk 'a'avalya!” a'ét. 


KKK 


Nyiishtium, 
amakaly aapaxk, 
nyiithéshk siithfim. 


Kwa'kttsonyts, 
“Xwoott! 

'Apooyt a'im!” a'étkom, 
mattkandavom a’ét. 


A'‘étk, 

awiim, 

nyaaytiuk. 

'A'aw akydam, 

axtattaly nyaatsavoowk, 
karay karayts a'im, 
uutaaqsh, 

uutspam. 


'Aakéoy nyuuvaks, 
axtatta, 

vatha lyaviik. 
Aptyk. 

Apém. 


Nydaanyi atsénok, 
viinathiik kanaav, 
a‘ét. 


“Tf she catches you, 

that (will be) the end of you! 

She is dangerous!” (she said). 

“Yes, 

if we see her we will leave,” they said, 
and off they went. 


And so, 

that’s how it happened. 

She came along, 

“I feel ripping somebody’s flesh!” she said. 


KKK 


She caught them, 
and she threw them behind her, 


and she came along carrying them on her back. 


The oldest one, 

“Oh, my! 

We’re going to die!” he said, 

and they discussed it among themselves. 


And so, 

they did it, 

when they saw (an opportunity). 

They started a fire (with bow and arrow), 
and they set it on her back, 

and she went hopping around, 

and they jumped (out), 

and they escaped. 


The old woman was there, 
and her back 

was like this. 

She died. 

She burnt up. 


They came down, 
they came and told about it, 
they say. 
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Nyaayttuny kandavotsk: 

“Vaathtum,” 

a‘ét. 

Nyaany nyiikwandam ashiittk uuvaatom; 
“Aa, 

nyaany ‘awitsk,” a’ét. 


“Nydany ‘ayéovxa,” a'ét. 


A'‘étk, 

nyamathtts. 

“ 'Tipa xash'étt matt'iitséw, 
'amay uutspamxa,” 

a‘ét. 

Nyaaytiu ayoov a’'ét. 
Xalyuukwéts, 

avi vuunook a’ét. 

'Amay uutspam, 

athik aatsuumpapoly uutspam. 


Pa'iipaanyts, 

da, 

maawii kwapty, 

da, 

matt-tsapéem ayoov. 


Pa'iipaats vanyaavak, 
uuvam, 

katanom. 
Nyamathttsonya, 
awits nyats vuunoot. 


'Alaaytanom nyaa'avak, 
“Ka'athtts av'atht'om?” 
aim. 


Nyaa'étom, 
nyiikwashtttsonyts, 
avawétom, 
a'étom, 

“Ee-ee.” 
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They told about the things (that had happened to them): 
“Tt was like this,” 

they said. 

They listed the dangerous things (that they had done). 
“Yes, 

we did that,” they said. 


“We saw that,” they said. 


And so, 

that’s what happened. 

“We will turn ourselves into unfeathered arrows, 
and go up into the sky,” 

they said. 

They intended to see things. 

They intended to look for their father, 

as they were there. 

They went up in the sky, 

they went up into the four levels (of heaven). 


The people, 

yes, 

their dead relatives, 

yes, 

they saw so many of them. 


Someone was there, 

there she was, 

(when the boys) got there. 

The (thing) that had happened to them, 

the very (person) who had done it was there. 


When they realized how bad (the situation) was, 
“What shall we do?” 
they said. 


Then, 

the one who had caught them, 
she did something, 

and they said, 

“All right.” 
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“Nyantamaatskalyemtom nyii'thawk.” 
Kaathtts avathawom a'im. 
“Muuvaak ma'‘im.” 

“Ee-ee.” 


A'étkom, 
nyaaytu, 
shuuvii awii vuunodok vuundok. 


“Makyény awitsk,” a'étk. 
“Nyatatapooy a'im,” a'itstasda, 
uuxayk, 

amaatk, 

xiiptk awiikota. 


Axtupt. 

Nyaayttuk aytiuk, 
vaa'éta. 

Axtupk axtup. 
Malyaqénya aakyittk. 


Aptyk aatkyéerk, 
nyaaytuk, 
natsénok, a'éta. 


Natsénok, 

viinathiik viinathiim, 

'amay athik aatsuumpapom, 
aatsavérak, 

'avuumak uuv'do. 


Uuv'6om, 
namawonyts uuvam, 
Xatalwényts nyuuvaak, 


KKK 


alynyéxomk uuvam dam. 


Uuv'dok a’'ét. 
nydanya, 
nyaakatanontik, 


“T’m not going to let you go,” (she said). 


She intended them to stay where they were. 


“You are going to stay there.” 
“All right.” 


And so, 
well, 
she went on and on making porridge. 


“She’s going to do it to someone,” they said. 
“She wants to kill us,” they said, but 

they knew (what she was up to), 

and they ate the porridge, 

they ate first, they say. 


They gulped it down. 

She was watching and watching, 
and (then) she went like this. 
She gulped it and gulped it. 

It cut her throat. 


She was lying dead, on her back, 
and when they saw this, 
they came (back) down (to earth), they say. 


They came (back) down (to earth), 
they came and came, 

from the four levels of heaven, 

and they finished, 

and they stood there behind the house. 


They stood there, 
and their father’s mother was there, 
and Coyote was there, 


KKK 


and he was very restless. 


They stood there, and so, 
as for that, 
when they got home again, 
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“ 'Anyaanya, 

'amay 'anyaak, 

'amay 'anyaak 'anayém 'a'étk, 
alynyi'athtutsontik,” 

a'ét. 


Vuun6ok athtim, 
“Muuthoxats alyathém. 
Nyiikwandam!” 


“Aa, 
'athtitsom 'a'itya,” 
a'ét. 


Nyamathttsk. 
Viiwétsk, 

nyaaytu, 
kwakutsonyts, 
nyiikwévok, 

uuthdxats athtim awét. 


“Nyaaytu, 
nyiikwandam. 
Matxa aspérok,” 
a‘ét. 


“'A'aw araak, 

nyiithik!” 

a'étkom; 

“Kaawits — 

'aqwaaq mathawom alyathik,” a'étk. 
“'Aviits nyiithawem, 

muuyémxats athtimk,” a’'ét. 
Kanaavok vuunook. 

“Re, 

nyam'uuptuv aly'ém.” 


As'ilyom, 
a'avalyemk, 
viiwétstak, 
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“The east, 

up high in the east, 

we are going to go up high in the east, 
we think,” 

they said. 


There they were, and so, 
“(That) is something that you must not do. 
It’s dangerous!” (she said). 


“Yes, 
we'll do it,” 
they said. 


That’s how it happened. 

They went, 

well, 

the older one, 

he was no good at it, 

(but) it was what he had to do and he did it. 


“Well, 

it is dangerous. 

The wind is strong,” 
he said. 


“A fire is burning, 

there it is!” 

he said; 

“(There is) something — 

there is a deer in there for you to get,” (his brother) said. 
“There are rocks there, 

and you will have to go through them,” he said. 

He went on telling him. 

“Well, 

we're not going through there.” 


He refused, 
(but the younger brother) didn’t listen, 
and they went on, 
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avathtium, 

viiwétsk, 

aatsnyavarom, 

avawétk, 

'amatt tsathom tsath6m awét, 
tsuumpapom, 
“Nyuukats'éeyk,” 

tspayk tspayk a'ét, 

uutspam. 


A'‘étk, 

nydanya, 

aashvaarok ava'ét. 
'Aashvaarok ava'étom, 
nyaaytu, 

“ 'Timé nydanyts aravom,” 
aim. 


A'‘im, 
a A 4 ” 4 
Xamanyew nyaany,” a’et. 


Nyaaytu, 
nyamuuyémonya, 
walytsavaamtom, 
nyaayuuk, 
“Aa, 

'anyxamnyéw,” a’étk, 
nyaanyom, 
“Kamawém, 

athtiuk tasaa 
'axottxa,” a'ét. 


“Relé, 

madam, 

kamawiim, 
vi'nayémxa,” nyaa’'ét. 


Nyamnayémk, 
viiwétsk. 


they did it somehow, 

they went on, 

(the older brother) was exhausted, 

but they did it somehow, 

they pressed on and pressed on, and so, 
in four (days), 

“T’ll show you how,” (he said), 

and they held hands, 

and they went out. 


And so, 

that song, 

he sang it like that. 
He sang it like that, 
well, 

“My feet hurt,” 

he said. 


And so, 
“It’s those shoes,” he said. 


Well, 

that path, 

he wasn’t up to it, 

but when he saw it, 

“Yes, 

it’s my shoes,” he said, 

and at that point, 

“You must be able to do something, 
that’s how it is, but 

it will be better,” he said. 


“Well, 

that’s all, 

you'll do something, 

and we will go,” he said. 


Thus they went away, 
they went. 
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Nyaaytuk: 

'alaw araa a'étk, 

awét, 

'xA aspér a'étk. 

Naxkyiik, 

nyaanyi, 

nydaytu, 

iimé nydany aravak, a'étk, 
kandavoak, 

nyaanyi av'awk: 


“Aaliildalalaa, 
daliilaalalaa,” 


a'étk, 

nyiiv'awk a'im, 
xamanyéw, 

xamanyéw uu'its nydanya, 


2 


“Anyxamarty kaamawépotik aléelateee,’ 


4 


alét. 
Vaa'étk. 


“Vany'uuvaam, 

'awéxa,” 

a'étk, 

nydany awiim aaviirok, 
viinayémak a’'ét. 


Nyamaam, 

aaparv. 

'Aviits lyaviik a'iikom, 
nyamuupttuvem dam. 
'Aviiny matt-takyév vaa'iim, 
suuvaam. 


“Nyam'uuptiuvxa,” 
a'ét. 


They saw it: 

a fire was burning, they say, 

and then, 

the water was powerful, they say. 
They went across; 

and there, 

well, 

those feet of his hurt, he said, 
and he told about it, 

as he stood there: 


“Fire is burning, burning, 
fire is burning, burning,” 


he said, 

and he stood there, they say, 
and as for his shoes, 

those things that they call shoes, 


“What have you done with my shoes,” 
he said. 
He said it like this. 


“T am here, 

and I will do it,” 

he said, 

and he finished doing it, 
and they went on, they say. 


That’s all, 

it was the end. 

The rocks were like this, they say, 

and they went through them. 

(Then) the rocks came together like this, 
there they were. 


“We'll go through it,” 
(the younger brother) said. 
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lishdaly tsapayk, 
amak nyiuutspam. 


Ava'étk, 

siiwétsk, 

nyaaytiu aatsxuukydavk awim, 
awim, 

a'avok. 

Anawom, 

matxaly viithiim, 

mashtxdats siithawk, 

alav. 


A'étom, 

nyaanyi, 

alytsénok awim, 
sanyts'dakonyts viithawom, 
tsakyévok, 

avats avany athawk, 

avany athawk athtim. 


Siithawk a'étk, 

nyaaytiu, 

'Axta 'Amayoly Aaée a'étk aashvaarok, 
nydanyi atspaktom. 


Nydanyi atspaktem. 
Kwatsdanonyts tsanyot, 
'Axta 'Amayoly Aaéenya. 


Vanyuu— 

'ava kwanyor a'étom, 
nyaasi, 

uuptuvetem. 


Nyaanyi athawk, 

'Axta 'Amayoly Aaée nydanyi uuvak a'ét. 
Nyaanyi atspak athtuk, 

a'im. 


They held hands, 
and they came out on the other side. 


That’s what they did, 

they went on, 

they crossed over something, 

and so, 

(someone) heard them. 

They made noise, 

and it was carried by the wind, 

and there were some young women over there, 
and they heard it. 


So, 

at that (point), 

they went down, and so, 

the women were over there, 

and they paired off: 

that one took that (boy), 

and (the other one) took that (boy). 


There they were, they say; 

well, 

they sang a song called Raise the Flute; 
that’s where it comes from. 


That’s where it comes from. 
The Quechan (people) perform it, 
the (song) Raise the Flute. 


Then— 

it was a colorful house, they say, 
over there in the distance, 

and they went inside. 


There they were, 

and Raise the Flute was there, they say. 
It came from there, 

they say. 
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Nyaany aashvaarak viiyémkitya. 
Kwatsaanonyts, 
a'étoma. 


Ava'étom a'av. 
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They go on singing that song, they say. 
The Quechan (do), 
they say. 


I’ve heard them say so. 


This book need not end here... 
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Translated by Barbara Levy, George Bryant, Millie Romero 
and Amy Miller 


Linguistic work by A.M. Halpern and Amy Miller 


The Quechan are a Yuman people who have traditionally lived along the lower 
part of the Colorado River in California and Arizona. They are well known as 
warriors, artists, and traders, and they also have a rich oral tradition. The stories 
in this volume were told by tribal elders in the 1970s and early 1980s. 

The eleven narratives in this volume take place at the beginning of time and 
introduce the reader to a variety of traditional characters, including the infamous 
Coyote and also Kwayuu the giant, Old Lady Sanyuuxav and her twin sons, and the 
Man Who Bothered Ants. 

This book makes a long-awaited contribution to the oral literature and mythology 
of the American Southwest, and its format and organization are of special interest. 
Narratives are presented in the original language and in the storytellers’ own words. 
A prosodically-motivated broken-line format captures the rhetorical structure and 
local organization of the oral delivery and calls attention to stylistic devices such 
as repetition and syntactic parallelism. Facing-page English translation provides a 
key to the original Quechan for the benefit of language learners. The stories are 
organized into “story complexes”, that is, clusters of narratives with overlapping 
topics, characters, and events, told from diverse perspectives. In presenting not 
just stories but story complexes, this volume captures the art of storytelling and 
illuminates the complexity and interconnectedness of an important body of oral 
literature. 

Stories from Quechan Oral Literature provides invaluable reading for anyone 
interested in Native American cultural heritage and oral traditions more generally. 
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